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An  IDF  M-60  tank  wearing  its  anti-missile  defensive  panelling.  (See  story  below). 
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Civilians  injured  as 


convoy 


PTt/  MENAHEM  HOROWITZ 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

,R-  .  .  METULLA.  —  At  least  10 

.  ‘  .c7?i  Southern  Lebanese  citizens  werein- 
jure^  yesterday  and  three  Israeli 
;JJ ’se  ^ou  military  vehicles  were  set  on  fnre  by 
^‘ne>  does,  an  angry  mob  of  Shi ’he  Moslems  in 
-~:i  are  on  i  Nabatiye,  in  the  worst  outbreak  of 
^  (he  bit  violence  between  Israeli  troops  and 
Ae  >'Pn^  Lebanese  citizens  in  recent  months. 
-  No  Israel  Defence  Forces  troops 

nccole.  WsiBj  wkp  wounded  in  the  fracas  and 
iitd.  o jr  cobs-  r efforts  on  the  number  and  nature  of 
camicsg  the  Lebanese  wounded  differ  wide- 
Mt  ihe  swt^  Jy.  -L 

;  The  violence  erupted  when  a  con- 
cor  iron:  ik  voy  of  four  IDF  vehicles.on  its  way 
towards  the  Zabar&ni  River,. drove 
*  -vjrrar  into  Nabatiye,;  just  as- thousands  of 
Shi‘ite  worshippers  emerged  from 
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Habash  and  Hawatrneh  shift 
their  support  from  Arafat 
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i  LL  By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN  . 

J  Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter  .. 
j  and  agencies 

c  The  situation'  of  embattled - 
i-  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
-  chairman  Yasser  Arafat  took  a 
dramatic  turn  for  the  worse  yester¬ 
day  when  the  leaders  of  two  major 
groups  in  the  organization  openly 
[identified  themselves  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  dissidents  in  Arafat’s, 
own  mainstream  Fatah  group. 

George  Habash  of  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  and  Nayef  Hawatrneh  of 
-the  Democratic  Front  for  the 
'Liberation  of  Palestine,  both  of 
■whom  have  hitherto  sought  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  PLO  under 
t:  llrafat's  continued  leadership, 

!  j yesterday  echoed  the  rebels’  ac¬ 


cusation  of  “errors  and  corruption” 
among  the  present  leadership.  They 
also  supported  the  rebels’  demand 
for  ‘‘genuine  collective  leadership” 
in  place  of  Arafat’s  authoritarian 
rule.-. 

'  The  two  leaders  echoed  the 
radicals'  demand  for  an  all-out 
struggle  against  Israel,  a  purge 
against  corruption,  and  no  dealings 
with  any  peace  plan. 

It  is  not  clear  what  prompted 
Habash  and  Hawatrneh  to  shift  their 
positions,  drastically  undermining 
Arafat's  chances  of  remaining  at  the 
head  of  a  united  PLO. 

Both  men  are  subject  to  strong 
Syrian  pressure  and  this  coul.d  have 
induced  them  to  change  their 
minds.  - 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


Lebanon  calls  for  Italian,  Greek  troops 


it  2SSJ» 
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BETRUT  (AP).  —  Lebanon  has  for¬ 
mally  asked  Italy  and  Greece  to 
provide  400  observers  each  to 
police  this  nation’s  three-week-old 
cease-fire,  a  government  statement 
said  yesterday. 

••  “  Foreign  Ministry  under-secretary 
-Kbaiil  Mekkawi  made  the  request 
^President  Amin  Jemayers  orders 
,ai^r  a  late  night  meeting  Saturday 
^ihat  was  also  attended  by  Foreign 
Minister  Sie  Salem,  the  statement 

said.  ,  . 

-Mekkawi  called  Italian  Ambas¬ 
sador  Franco  Luciano  Ottien  and 
Greek  Ambassador  Evangelos 


Georgi ou  by  telephone  from  the 
presidential  palace  and  asked  them 
to  convey  Lebanon’s  formal  request 
to  their  respective  governments,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statement. 

Meanwhile,  a  Lebanese  soldier 
was  seriously  wounded  by  sniper 
fire  in  the  mountain  village  of  Qabr 
Shmoun  yesterday  as  violations  of 
the  shaky  cease-fire  continued. 

Three  U.S.  Marines  were  also 
wounded  by  small  arms  fire  and 
rocket  propelled  grenades  that 
poured  on  the  American 
peacekeepers’  zone  of  operations 
for  a  third  straight  day  yesterday. 
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‘Complete’  response  to 
Histadrut’s  strike  call 


the  local  mosques. 

-Thousands  of  Shi’ites  from  all 
over.  Lebanon  flock  to  Nabatiye 
every  year  to  celebrate  the  Ashura 
festival,  the  holiest  day  on  their 
calendar,  the  festival  marks  the 
death  in£80  of  the  Prophet  Moham¬ 
med’s  grandson  Hussein. 

Worshippers  slash  their  heads 
'with  razor  blades  and 'knives,  then 
march  around  the  town  square 
beating  the  wounds  with  the  flat 
wedges  of  swords  to  make  the  blood 
run  freely  onto  the  white  sheets  they 
wear,  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 

;  When  the  IDF  convoy  arrived  in. 
Nabatiye  and  saw  the  large  crowds 
in  the  square,  the  vehicles  began  to 
back  up  so  that  they  could  take 

-  ( Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  1) 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Hisiadrut  said 
some  one-  million  workers  all  over 
the  country  yesterday  joined  its 
two-hour  .strike  against  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  economic  steps.  The  strike 
was  a  reaction  to  what  ihe  labour 
federation  described  as  an  uneven 
distribution  of  the  economic  burden 

—  partly  with  regard  to  the  50  per 
cent  rise  in  the  price  of  basic  foods 

—  and  as  a  warning  not  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  Treason's  plan  to  cut  the 
compensation  for  price  rises  by 
giving  smaller  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  allowance. 

The  Young  Guard  of  the  Labour 
Party  are  to  demonstrate  outside 
the  Knesset  at  3.30  p.m.  today,  call¬ 
ing  for  early  elections  and  the 
resignation  of  the  government. 

Speaking  to  workers  in  Holon 
yesterday  Histadrut  Secretary- 
General  Yeroham  Meshe!  said  that 
if  the  government  ignored  “the  sign 
and  warning”  —  the  workers’ 
struggle  would  be  escalated. 

Workers  should  be  fully  compen¬ 
sated  for  price  rises  and  should  get 
part  of  that  compensation  before 
February  (the  dale  it  becomes  due 
according  to  the  C-o-L  agreement). 
Mcshcl  said. 

'  Speaking  to  the  federation’s  cen¬ 
tral  committee  yesterday  evening  he 
said  thut  in  order  to  maintain  quiet 
labour  relations  until  April  1984 
(when  the  present  wage  agreements 
espire-)  “there  is  no  doubt  we  will 
raise  (the  demand  for)  an  advance.” 

The  logic  was  that  workers  should 
get  -a  pay  rise  to  prevent  powerful 
groups  from  fighting  for  them  in¬ 
dependently.  Natan  Almoslino.  the 
Histadrut’s  treasurer  calculated  that 
prices  will  rise  by  50  per  cent  by  the 
end  of  January,  and,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  Histadrut  would 
not  be  able  to  control  the  workers 
without  some  sort  of  compensation. 

In  Ashdod,  an  estimated  13,000  of 
the  15.000  workers  struck  for  the 
whole  day,  closing  the  port  and 
other  enterprises.  Only  essential 
services  were  stafTed. 

Speaking  at  a  mass  meeting  at¬ 
tended  by  some  5,000  strikers, 
Yehuda  Ben-Harush,  secretary  of 


Ashdod  Workers  Council,  said  the 
day-long  action  was  to  show  that  the 
Histadrut  was  not  weak  and  would 
not  allow  workers  to  lose  out  as  a 
result  of  the  government’s 
economic  measures. 

The  strike  was  also  intended  to 
show  Ashdod  workers’  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Histadrut  for  calling  for 
only  two  hours  of  action,  he  said. 

Another  speaker  at  the  meeting 
was  Rogozin  managing  director 
David  Assaf.  whose  company  dis¬ 
missed  90  workers  last  week. 

Clearly  the  Histadrut  fell  that  the 
response  to  its  two-hour  strike 
showed  workers  were  behind  it. 
"The  Histadrut  emerged  from  (this 
power  test)  strengthened  and  un¬ 
ited.”  Meshel  declared. 

According  to  the  trade  union 
department's  account,  the  response 
to  the  strike  call  was  ’’complete” 
and  only  those  in  vita)  sectors  of  the 
economy  stayed  at  work.  That.  too. 
was  effected  with  the  trade  union's 
permission,  the  labour  lederation 
stated. 

According  to  Shalom  Havsuih. 
head  of  the  stafT  committee  at  the 
Military  Industries,  workers  there 
joined  the  job  action  for  the  first 
time  in  Israel’s  history. 

Seventy  thousand  teachers  also 
struck,  affecting  some  one  million 
pupils,  Yitzhak  Velber.  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Teachers  Union, 
reported. 

Banks,  local  council  offices  and 
department  stores  were  shut. 

Some  workers  telephoned  the 
Histadrut  saying  a  whole  days  strike 
should  be  called. 

Civilian  air  traffic  inside  Israel 
and  air  links  abroad  were  -also 
halted.  Six  flights  had  to  be 
rescheduled,  a  spokeswoman  for 
the  Airport  Authority  said. 

In  the  early  afternoon  the  depar¬ 
ture  hull  at  Ben  Gurion  Airport  was 
extremely  crowded.  Hundreds  of 
passengers  queued  up  to  check  in. 
but  they  had  to  wait  until  the  clerks 
resumed  work. 

An  Arkiu  hostess  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  she  could  not  receive 
passengers  because  the  baggage 
loaders  were  on  strike. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  I) 


MKs  to  receive  51%  pay  boost 


Post  Economic  Reporter 

Wage-earners  will  next  month 
receive  20.5  per  cent  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  increase  in  the  cost' 
of  living,  but  ministers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  knesset  are  due  to 
receive  more  than  a  50  per  cent 
increase. 

The  salaries  of  ministers. 
Supreme  Court  judges  and  MKs 
are  adjusted  twice  a  year  in  ac¬ 


cordance  with  the  average  wage ' 
in  the  economy. 

As  of  November,  the  prime 
minister’s  salary  will  be  ISI91.- 
000  per  month  —  a  54  per  cent 
increase. 

Ministers  will  get  a  52  percent 
increase  to  bring  their  salaries  to 
ISI70.000,  while  deputy 
ministers  and  MKs  will  receive  a 
51  per  cent  hike  to  IS  1 59,000. 
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Moda’i  front-runner 
to  take  over  Treasury 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Past  Knesset  Correspondent 

Energy  Minister  Yitzhak 
Moda  l  iast  night  looked  the 
most  likely  to  be  named  minister 
of  finance’.  A  decision  is  possible 
today. 

After  a  day  of  continuous  con¬ 
sultations  yesterday  between  Prime 
Minister  S  itzhafc  Shamir  and  the 
ministers  of  the  leading  coalition 
parties,  as  well  as  within  the 
separate  party  leaderships,  the 
Herut  wing  of  the  Likud  was  clearly 
deferring  to  the  Liberal  wing  and 
accepting  the  appointment  of  a 
Liberal  minister  to  the  Treasury. 

Although  most  Herat  ministers 
said  in  internal  consultations  that 
they  would  have  preferred  a  Herat 
man  as  finance  minister,  they  did 
not  challenge  Shamir's  ruling  that 
the  best  way  to  cement  relations 
between  the  Likud's  two  main 
partners.  Herat  and  the  Liberals, 
was  to  give  the  Liberals  the 
Treasury. 

When  the  Likud  first  came  to 


power,  in  1977,  the  late  Liberal 
doyen  Simha  Ehrlich  got  the 
Treasury  automatically.  When  he 
failed  at  the  job.  it  went  to  a  La’am 
man,  Yigal  Hurvitz  —  later  of  the 
Telem  faction  —  and  when  Hurvitz 
failed,  the  Treasury  went  to  a  Herut 


Savidor  seeks  deal 

Last  night,  two  members  of 
the  Liberal  group  or  four  who 
hud  lone  and  in  vain  demanded  a 
national  unity  government 
called  on  Premier  Yitzhak 
Shamir  to  demand  the  status  of  a 
separate  wing  in  the  Likud.  They 
were  Knesset  Speaker  Menahem 
Savidor  and  first-lime  MK.  Dror 
Zeigerman.  They  told  Shamir 
they  would  have  no  reservations 
about  backing  Energy  Minister 
Yitzhak  Moda’i’s  candidature 
for  minister  of  finance  if  they  got 
separate  status.  The  other  two 
members  of  the  group  are  for¬ 
mer  energy  minister  Yitzhak 
Berman  and  Dan  Tichon. 


man.  Yoram  A  rider,  who  resigned 
last  Thursday.  Now  that  Aridor  has 
failed,  it  appears  that  the  wheel  has 
come  round  full  circle  back  to  the 
Liberals. 

The  Herut  ministers  are  ex- 
twice  with  Shamir  yesterday,  once 
before  the  weekly  cabinet  session, 
and  once  after,  said  that  as  long  as 
the  Liberals  decided  peacefully 
among  themselves  who  to  put  up  for 
the  Treasury,  Herut  would  probably 
go  along. 

The  Herut  ministers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  this  morning  at  9 
o'clock  to  hear  what  the  Liberals 
have  to  say.  What  Herut  mostly 
wants  is  to  make  sure  that  one 
Liberal  minister  does  not  under¬ 
mine  another.  Moda'i  for  some 
months  was  Aridor’s  most  vocal 
critic,  outside  rhe  cabinet  as  well  as 
inside. 

TTie  Liberal  ministers  agreed  at 
their  meetings  that  they  would 
propose  to  Shamir  that  he  decide 
between  Moda'i  and  Industry  and 
Trade  Minister  Gideon  Pau.  They 

(Coutunieil  on  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


Ministers,  bank  chiefs  to  meet 


Jerasalem  Post  Staff 

The  cabinet'  yesterday  appointed 
a  team  of  five  ministers  under 
Deputy  Premier  David  Levy  to  con¬ 
tinue  negotiations  with  the  banks 
over  the  government-guarantee  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  bank  shares. 
While  the  arrangement  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  principle  last  week,  there 
apparently  still  are  many  loose  ends 
to  be  tied  up. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  manager 
of  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange, 
Yosef  Nitzani.  said  yesterday  on 


Galei  ZahaJ  that  the  exchange, 
which  is  still  closed,  may  be 
reopened  gradually  in  the  middle  of 
this  week. 

The  public  continued  to  buy  large 
amounts  of  dollars  yesterday.  (See 
story,  page  3.) 

The  cabinet  team  —  Levy, 
.Aharon  Uzan,  Zevulun  Hammer, 
Ya’acov  Meridor,  and  Gideon  Palt 
—  will  meet  with  the  bank  chiefs 
this  morning. 

The  team  will  be  presented  with 
several  alternatives  prepared  by  the 


Bank  of  Israel  on  ways  to  prevent  a 
large  drop  in  the  prices  of  bank 
shares  during  the  first  days  of 
trading  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Bank  of  Israel  officials  yesterday 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  the 
agreement  must  be  reached  as  soon 
as  possible  since  a  large  number  of 
companies  are  already  facing  li¬ 
quidity  problems. 

The  Treasury  has  announced  that 
companies  facing  such  problems 
will  be  granted  one-time  conces- 
(CoMtaed  oo  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


Narrowing  of  the  trade  gap  in  September 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  most  recent  trade  figures 
show,  according  to  government  of¬ 
ficials.  that  the  country’s  economic 
situation  is  not  nearly  as  bad  “as  the 
media  depict  it."  The  figures  show  a 
significant  narrowing  of  the  trade 
gap  for  the  month  of  September  — 
both  compared  with  the  previous 
month  and  with  September,  1982. 

The  deficit  of  exports  against  im¬ 
ports  (excluding  oil  and  diamonds), 
was  SI 31  million  in  September, 
1983.  compared  with  $263m.  the 
preceding  month  and  S139m.  in 
September,  1982. 

If  calculated  to  remove  the  efTcct 
of  “seasonal  influences”  (i.e.  holi¬ 
days),  the  figures  were:  S53m.‘in 


September  1983.  compared  with 
S222m.  in  August.  1983,  and  S61m.  in 
September  1982. 

The  improvement  was  registered 
by  a  reduction  in  imports  —  5382m. 
in  September,  1983,  compared. with 
5511m.  in  the  preceding  month  and- 
5425m.  in  September,  1982. 

Exports  were  also  down,  but  only 
slightly  in  comparison  with 
September  1982. 

These  figures  were  cited  for  the 
cabinet  yesterday  by  Bank  of  Israel 
Governor  Moshe  Mandelbaum,  in 
the  course  of  an  economic  survey. 
Government  spokesmen  stressed 
them  later  in  media  briefings,  ap¬ 
parently  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
“cool”  the  panicky  economy  and 


reassure  public  opinion  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Commerce  and  Industry  Minister 
Gideon  Patt  also  had  some  en¬ 
couraging  news  to  share  with  Ids 
cabinet  colleagues  —  industrial 
production,  he  said,  was  up  2.5  per 
cent  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Focusing  specifically  on  the  se¬ 
cond  quarter  of  the  year,  said  Patt, 
the  figures  were  even  better:  a  7,5 
per  cent  rise  as  compared  with 
April-June  of  1982. 

This  statistic  was  also  stressed  by 
government  spokesmen  as  a  "really 
key  indicator”  that  all  was  not  ill 
with  the  Israeli  economy  despite  the 
current  atmosphere  of  crisis. 


Economic  crisis  confronts  Knesset 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Post  Knesset  Correspondent 
The  Knesset  session  opening  at  4 
o'clock  this  afternoon  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  most  stormy  in  the 
history  or  this  country's  parliament. 

With  two  years  of  its  life  behind  it 
and  two  more  to  go,  the  Knesset  will 
plunge  this  week  into  the  number 
one  public  and  political  controversy 
—  the  economic  crisis. 

The  ex-minister  of  finance, 
Yoram  Aridor,  had  been  scheduled 
to  make  a  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  government  about  the  economic 
programme  this  afternoon  —  to  be 
followed  by  a  debate. 

The  new  finance  minister  — 
whoever  He  is  —  will  not  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  time  for  the  afternoon 
session,  so  the  economic  debate  will 
not  be  held.  Instead,  various  items 
or  government  business  will  occupy 
the  plenum  agenda.  However,  with 


the  government’s  very  future  under 
a  cloud,  whatever  legislation  comes 
up  is  not  likely  to  receive  serious  at¬ 
tention,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
major  importance  anyway. 

The  economic  crisis  will  grip  the 
Knesset's  attention  tomorrow  in  all 
likelihood.  The  Labour-Mapam 
Alignment  has  already  managed  to 
table  its  motion  of  no-confidence  in 
the  government,  well  before  today's 
12  noon  deadline. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Alignment  can  muster  a 
majority  against  the  coalition,  to  br¬ 
ing  it  down  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  life  of  the  Shamir  government 
which  was  sworn  in  last  week. 

The  no-confidence  motion  may  in 
fact  be  debated  on  Wednesday  in¬ 
stead  of  tomorrow.  Although  House 
rules  require  a  minimum  of  24  hours 
notice  on  no-confidence,  there  is  a 
gentleman's  agreement  to  allow  48 


hours,  unless  the  motion  follows  the 
debate  on  a  government  statement 
which  has  generated  the  full  atten¬ 
dance  suitable  for  a  no-confidence 
vote. 

The  government  has  to  announce 
the  resignation  of  Aridor  and  the 
appointment  of  his  successor.  Such 
appointment  requires  a  debate  and 
the  Alignment  no-confidence  mo¬ 
tion  could  be  combined  with  this 
debate. 

Although  political  thunderstorms 
will  resound  continuously  during 
the  winter  session,  the  fortnight 
before  the  municipal  elections  will 
not  be  the  worst.  Many  MKs  will 
have  their  hands  too  full  organizing 
the  election  campaigns  to  leave 
enough  time  for  the  Knesset.  The 
ructions  will  come  later,  especially 
as  the  election  results  will  show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 


Mea  She’arim  resident  arrested  for  attack  on  Kollek 


By  MICHAEL  El  LAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Jerusalem  police  yesterday 
arrested  a  young  man  from  Mea 
She'arim  on  suspicion  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  ihe  attack  on  Mayor 
Teddy-  Kollek  on  Saturday. 

Police  said  the  suspect  is  a  24- 


year-old  owner  of  a  photography 
shop  in  the  ultra-Orihodox  Mea 
She'arim  neighbourhood.  He  has 
reportedly  admitted  that  he  was  in 
the  mob  who  attacked  Kollek,  but 
says  he  only  cursed  the  mayor  and 
did  not  hit  him.  The  suspect  was  ap¬ 
parently  identified  by  a  resident  of 


the  Bukharan  Quarter.  Kollek  and 
a  group  of  men  from  a  Persian 
synagogue  in  the  quarter  were  at¬ 
tacked  as  they  walked  Lhrough  the 
Geula  neighbourhood'  on  Saturday 
after  prayers. 

The  attack  on  Kollek  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  cabinet  yesterday. 


with  Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg 
reporting  on  the  details  and  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  urging 
“aggressive  and  effective  police  ac¬ 
tion  to  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  dis¬ 
gusting  deed.” 

Posters  were  put  up  in  Mea 
She'arim  yesterday  offering  a 


(S  100,000  reward  to  anyone  who 
would  give  certain  ullra-Orlhodox 
leaders  the  names  of  persons  who 
took  pan  in  the  attack.  The  posters 
were  put  up  by  the  “Ways  of 
Pleasantness”  group  which  said  the 
attack  besmirched  the  name  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  6) 


IDF  armour  ‘shields’  unveiled 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  defence 
establishment  yesterday  removed 
the  wraps  from  a  device  designed  to 
neutralize  hollow  charge  anti-tank 
missiles. 

The  device  was  designed 
following  the  Yom  Kippur  war 
when  enemy .  soldiers  armed  with 
anti-tank  Sagger  personal  missiles 
knocked  out  many  Israeli  tanks, 
killing  and  wounding  the  crews.  The' 
device  was  tested  during  the  war  in 
Lebanon  and  in  some  cases  saved 
.soldiers’  lives,  according  to  Ze’ev 
Bonnen,  the  director-general  or 
:  Rafael  —  the  Armaments  Develop¬ 
ment  Authority  —  where  it  was 
developed.  . 


Most  modern  anti-tank  shells  and 
missiles  —  Saggers,  RPGs, 
bazookas,  LA  Us  and  TOWs  —  are 
built  on  the  hollow  charge  principle, 
which,  upon  impact,  concentrates 
the  explosive  energy  on  a  very  small 
part  of  the  target’s  surface.  The 
concentrated  explosive  jet  then 
released  cuts  its  way  through  the 
target's  armour  and  bursts  into  the 
armoured  vehicle’s  closed  internal 
space  with  devastating  pressure. 

Bonnen  said  the  device  is 
designed  to  “spoil”  the  penetration 
effect  before  the  missiles  hit  the 
tank  body  itself.  Bonnen  said  more 
armour  plates  would  have  only  a 
marginal  effect  —  but  would  con¬ 
siderably  increase  the  tank’s  weight. 

From  ther  outside,  the  devices 


look  like  boxes  added  around  the 
tank's  turret  and  hull. 

From  pictures  released  yesterday, 
it  was  clear  that  the  IDF  tanks  were 
not  fully  covered  by  the  devices. 
Rafael  experts  said  only  10  square 
metres  were  covered  so  as  noL  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  gun’s  movement, 
periscopes,  machine  guns  and  crew- 
entrances. 

Israel  is  hoping  to  export  the 
device  to  friendly  countries.  The 
government  has  given  its  consent  in 
principle.  Ihe  device  will  be  dis¬ 
played  today  at  an  exhibition  in 
Washington. 

Armoured  personnel  carriers  will 
also  be  fitted  with  protective 
shields,  but  of  a  different  type  to 
those  designed  for  tanks. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Charles  Wick,  the  director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  his 
aides,  were  the  guests  of  Defence 
Minister  Moshe  Arens  yesterday  al 
a  .luncheon  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in 
Jerusalem.  On  Saturday,  Wick 
toured  Judea  and  Samaria  by 
helicopter  and  met  with  a  group  of 
West  Bank  leaders.  Wick  left  Israel 
yesterday  for  Egypt,  after  a  five-day 
official  visit. 

Avraham  Yaski  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Engineers  and 
Architects  Association.  Eldad 
Bookspan.  Shmuel  Shaked, 
Avraham  Kahanov  and  Avraham 
Glazer  will  be  his  deputies.  (Yaski, 
the  recipient  of  the  Israel  Prize  last 
year,  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
Tel  Aviv  municipal  council.) 


By  WOLF  BLITZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
Washington.  —  president 
Ronald  Reagan  yesterday  was  wide¬ 
ly  reported  to  have  selected  special 
Middle  East  envoy  Robert  Mc- 
Furlune  u.s  his  national  security  ad¬ 
viser. 

At  the  same  time,  the  president 
was  said  to  have  decided  to  bring 
UN  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 
back  to  Washington  for  a  new 
foreign  policy  advisory  position. 

There  was  no  immediate  word 
about  Kirkpatrick's  possible  succes¬ 
sor  at  the  UN,  but  McFarlane's 
Middle  East  responsibilities  were 
expected  to  be  filled  by  his  deputy. 
Ambassador  Richard  Fairbanks. 

The  foreign  policy  reshuffle  was 
the  result  of  Reagan's  naming  the 
outgoing  National  Security  Adviser 
William  Clark  as  secretary  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  replacing  James  Watt. 

The  president  has  scheduled  a 
major  Middle  East  policy  review  for 
tomorrow  at  "the  White  House. 

All  of  his  advisers  will  participate 
with  Lhe  focus  of  attention  reported- 
ly  being  on  the  situation  in 
Lebanon,  the  Iran-1  raq  war,  the 
economic  crisis  in  Israel,  the 
proposed  Jordanian  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  commando  force  and  the  need 
to  weaken  Soviet  and  Syrian  in¬ 
fluence  throughout  the  region. 

•  U.S.  officials  said  the  president, 
in  addition,  was  now  inclined  to 
authorize  a  revived  U.S.  effort  to 
win  Jordanian  support  for  Reagan's 
September  i.  1982.  Middle  East 
peace  plan  because  the  PLO’s  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  region  has  been 
weakened. 

“The  American  officials  also  are 
agreed  on  doing  what  they  can  to 
persuade  other  Arab  leaders  to  in¬ 
vite  President  Hosni  Mubarak  of 
Egypt  to  rejoin  the  Arab  ranks  at  a 
planned  summit  meeting  in  Saudi 
Arabia  next  month,”  reported  77ie 
jVr'ii'  York  Tunes  yesterday. 


“Egypt  is  the  most  powerful  Arab 
country  opposed  to  Syria  and  its 
pressure  could  be  useful  in  getting 
the  Syrians  to  be  more  forthcoming 
on  Lebanon.”  it  added. 

The  administration  is  anxious  to 
intensify  the  strategic  dialogue  with 
Israel,  especially  regarding  the 
situation  in  Lebanon.  U.S.  officials 
arc  currently  debating  whether  to 
encourage  or  discourage  additional 
Israeli  partial  withdrawals  in 
Lebanon  as  a  possible  means  of  win¬ 
ning  a  parallel  Syrian  retreat. 

There  is  still  no  consensus  think¬ 
ing  here  about  how  best  to  move  the 
Syrians. 

Well-placed  U.S.  sources  sug¬ 
gested  again  that  the  administration 
was  inclined  to  invite  Defence 
Minister  Moshe  Arens  to 
Washington  later  this  month  for 
detailed  discussions  on  problems 
Tacing  both  countries  In  the  region. 
The  Americans  also  would  like  to 
see  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
replace  President  Chaim  Herzog 
during  a  mid-November  scheduled 
visit  to  the  U.S.  But  they  recognize 
that  domestic  economic  headaches 
in  Israel  might  make  that  impossi¬ 
ble. 

Some  senior  U.S.  policymakers 
are  more  inclined  to  press  for  an 
Israeli  hardline  in  Lebanon  as  the 
absolutely  essential  counterweight 
to  Syria’s  recently  emboldened 
stance  there. 

The  administration  is  also  trying 
to  shore  up  U.S.  influence 
throughout  the  moderate  Arab 
world,  especially  in  Jordan,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  elsewhere  in  the  Gulf. 
In  this  regard,  an  increasingly 
powerful  group  of  advisers  is 
pushing  for  a  less  neutral  sLance  in 
the  Iran-iraq  war  in  favour  of  the 
Iraqis.  Others,  however,  are 
resisting  this  thinking,  convinced 
that  Iran,  in  the  end,  is  of  greater 
strategic  importance  to  the  U.S. 


Herat  activists  appeal  to  Aridor 


ARRIVALS 


A  four-man  delegation  of  ihc  Wales  Trade 
Union  Congress,  headed  by  its  general 
secretary  Ge.*rge  Wright .  and  a  five-man 
delegation  of  the  Transport  and  General 
Worker."  Union  in  West  England,  headed  by 
Ron  Nethcrcoii  regional  secretary  of  the  un¬ 
ion.  at  the  invitation  of  Hevrat  Ovdim.  the 
Him  ad  mi  holding  company. 

Joining  Professor  Alfred  GuUichalk.  presi¬ 
dent.  Hebrew  Union  College -Jewish  Institute 
of  Religion,  and  Richard  J.  Schcucr.  chair¬ 
man.  HUC-JIR  Board  of  Governor-..  150 
Members  of  Board  of  Governor?..  Overseers 
and  b mends  of  H.U.C.-JIR  for  Board  of 
Governors  meeting  and  groundbreaking  of  cv- 
panded  H.U.C  -JIR  Jerusalem  campus. 


RAMAT  EFAL  (him).  —  Scores  of 
representatives  from  branches  of 
Herut  around  the  country  visited 
former  finance  minister  Yoram 
Aridor  at  his  Ramat  Efal  home, 
near  Tel  Aviv,  yesterday  evening  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  intention  or 
resigning  as  chairman  of  the  Herut 
secretariat. 

It  was  learned  that  Aridor 
promised  to  weigh  what  he  had 


Police  probing  death 
of  prisoner  on  leave 

HAIFA  (Him).  —  Police  are  in¬ 
vestigating  the  death  of  a  prisoner 
on  leave  from  jail,  who  was  found 
dead  in  u  courtyard  late  Saturday- 
night  after  apparently  falling  from  a 
third-storey  window. 

Yilzhak  Mizrahi.  31,  was  given  a 
96-hour  leave  from  Damon  prison, 
where  he  was  serving  a  30-month 
sentence  for  burglary.  He  left  the 
prison  on  Friday  and  was  found 
dead  the  next  night  in  a  courtyard  in 
the  Hacarmel  section  of  Haifa. 


heard  and  said  he  would  reach  a 
decision  soon. 

All  those  leaving  Aridor's  house 
expressed  optimism  and  said  that  he 
would  continue  his  political  activity. 

A  delegation  or  Herut  represen¬ 
tatives  visited  with  Prime  Minister 
Yilzhak  Shamir  last  night  to  discuss 
Aridor's  political  future.  The 
delegation  intended  to  ask  Shamir 
to  appoint  Aridor  to  a  senior 
cabinet  post. 


Prize  to  newsman 
killed  in  Honduras 

Dial  Torgerson,  the  onetime  Los 
Angeles  Times  bureau  chief  in  Israel 
who  was  killed  in  June  while  on  an 
assignment,  in  Honduras,  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  first  amendment 
freedoms  prize  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith. 

The  award,  a  citation  and 
S  10,000.  was  presented  to  his 
children.  Christopher  and  Jordan, 
on  Saturday  at  the  ADL’s  national 
executive  committee  meetings  in 
Los  Angeles. 


DEPARTURES 


Revival  for  unmanned  planes 
after  Israel’s  Syrian  strikes 


Police  Inspector  General  Rav-Nileav  A  rye 
lu/an.  for  France.  Tor  the  Interpol  con¬ 
ference.  Taking  his  place  during  his  10-day 
absence  will  be  Nkzuv  Ychczkcl  Carihy.  the 
head  of  the  criminal  investigations  division. 


STRIKE 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

In  Haifa.  90.000  workers  and  em¬ 
ployees  in  all  sectors  joined  the 
strike. 

However.  Haifa  port  work  was 
not  affected  as  the  strike  was  held 
during  the  break  between  the  mor¬ 
ning  ~and  afternoon  shifts.  The 
Dagon  silo  also  continued  work 
without  interruption.  _ 

At  the  Technion  and  Haifa  Un¬ 
iversity.  studies  were  not  affected, 
although  the  administrative  staff 
held  a  token  sLrike. 

Some  3.000  industrial  workers 
from  the  Carmiel  region  struck 
yesterday  for  two  hours  in  sympathy 
with  workers  facing  dismissal  at  the 
Ala  textile  company. 


Welcome  back  to  Israel 
from  Italy 

Fred  Weisgal  and  wife,  Jeanne. 
Fred  Weisgal  is  a  prominent  jazz 
pianist  who  plays  at  Italy's  smart 
Supper  Club  and  the  American 
Colony  Hotel  in  Jerusalem.  Jeanne 
Weisgal  is  a  gourmet  cook  and 
author.  _ _ 

From  their  many  friends  and  fans, 
in  chiding  the  CapL  Yehiel  L  anger 
and  Ruth  Glovsky  Langer  Hospitality 
Foundation,  One  Mapu  St., 
Jerusalem 


LONDON  (AP).  —  Unmanned 
remote-control  planes,  used  with 
devastating  effect  by  the  Israelis 
against  Syrian  missile  batteries  in 
Lebanon  last  year,  are  having  a 
revival  as  the  cost  of  combat  jets 
sours  and  missile  defences  become 
more  lethal,  the  latest  Jane's 
Avionics  Yearbook  has  reported. 

Michael  Wilson,  editor  of  the 
authoritative  annual  on  electronic 
equipment  used  in  aviation,  said  in 
the  1983-84  issue  that  the  RPVs. -or 
remote-piloted  vehicles,  “could., 
add  a  new  dimension  to  future 
wars.” 

RPVs  were  first  used  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  in  Vietnam  as  the  bomb¬ 
ing  campaign  against  the  north  in¬ 
tensified  with  mounting  losses  of 
manned  aircraft  and  a  political  out¬ 
cry  over  the  fate  of  captured  U.S. 
crews. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  disbanded  its 
last  RPV  unit  in  1978  amid  waning 
interest. 

But  Wilson  said  that  all  changed 
when  the  Israelis  used  their  own 
Scout  RPVs  in  a  series  of  air  strikes 
that  obliterated  Soviet-made  Syrian 


surface-to-air  missile  batteries  in 
Lebanon's  Bekaa  Valiev  in  June 
1982. 

Wilson  said  the  Scouts  were  “bril¬ 
liantly  integrated"  with  Grunman 
E-2C  Hawkeye  early  warning 
planes,  Boeing  707  communications 
jammers  and  U.S.-made  F4  fighter 
bombers  against  the  Syrians  sup¬ 
porting  Palestinian  guerrillas 
against  Israel's  forces. 

Wilson  said  other  less 
sophisticated  Israeli  RPVs, 
probably  Tadiran  Mastiffs,  carried 
“electronic  echo-augnentation 
devices"  to  make  them  look  like 
larger  manned  aircraft  on  Syrian 
radar  screens. 

These  flew-  over  the  radar- 
controlled  missile  batteries  which 
were  activated  and  then  pinpointed 
by  the  Israelis  who  launched  Zeev 
(wolf)  surface-to-surface  missiles  to 
knock  out  the  Syrian  "eyes.” 

Once  that  was  accomplished, 
manned  Israeli  jets  swooped  down 
to  knock  out  the  missile  sites 
"blinded"  by  the  loss  of  their  radar- 
guidance  systems. 


SHTTIES 

(Continued  from  Page  Onei  punii 

another  route  and  avoid  the  conges-  vchii 
lion.  Oi 

According  to  Israeli  reports,  the  awaj 
crowd  suddenly  started  to  throw  roun 
hand  grenades  and  opened  light-  occu 
weapons  fire  on  the  convoy.  The  crow 
soldiers  fired  back  in  the  direction  St 
of  the  shots,  and  the  large  crowd  yeslt 


Heartfelt  Congratulations 

CO 

Mrs.  Nina  Weiner 

President  of  the  International  Sephardic 
Education  Foundation,  and  good  friend  of 
Ben-Gurion  University,  upon  receiving  a 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award  by  President 
Chaim  Herzog. 

^  Ben-Gurion  University  of  (he  Negev 


panicked  and  attacked  the  Israeli 
vehicles. 

One  vehicle  managed  to  drive 
away,  hut  Lhe  three  others  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  angry  mob  and  the 
occupants  escaped  on  foot.  The 
crowd  then  set  the  vehicles  on  fire. 

Several  versions  circulated 
yesterday  as  to  how  the  10  Lebanese 
citizens  were  wounded.  Some 
reports  said  that  they  were  wounded 
in  the  exchanges  of  gunfire:  some 
said  that  the  injuries  resulted  from 
the  religious  ritual  that  had  been  in 
progress:  and  others  said  that  all  of 
the  wounded  were  hit  by  Israeli 
gunfire. 

The  IDF  immediately  closed  off 
the  area  to  restore  order  and  to  con¬ 
duct  searches.  A  curfew  imposed  on 
parts  of  Nabatiye  during  the  day 
was  lifted  last  night. 

Shi'ite  dignitaries  and  IDF  of¬ 
ficers  met  yesterday  evening  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ihe  situation  and  try  to  reduce 
the  tension. 

Also  in  South  Lebanon  yesterday, 
members  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence  Committee  loured  the 
prison  camp  at  Ansar. 


Monday^OctobeM7^98^^pi^enisalen^os^P8g^^^y 

Geologists  barred  from  Cairo  congress 


Bracha  Aknin  of  Tel  Aviv  greets  her  sister,  Rosa  Gitt,  who  arrived 
yesterday  at  Ben-Gurion  Airport  from  New  York.  This  was  their  first 
meeting  since  they  separated  in  1938  in  a  Polish  village.  Aknin  left  for 
Palestine.  Gitt  spent  the  war  years  in  biding  in  the  attic  of  a  Polish 
farmer,  and  immigrated  to  the  U.S.  after  the  Nazis  were  defeated. 

....  (Ya'acov  Katz) 


‘Theatre  censors  do  not  ban 
criticism  of  the  government’ 


TEL  AVIV.  —  The  chairman  of  the 
Theatre  and  Film  Censorship 
Board.  Yehoshua  Justman,  told  Tel 
Aviv  Magistrates  Court  yesterday 
that  the  board  does  not  ban  sharp 
criticism  of  the  government  nor 
does  it  interfere  if  satirical  perfor¬ 
mances  include  things  not  to  its  lik¬ 
ing. 

He  was  testifying  as  a  witness  in  a 
trial  resulting  from  performances  of 
Hanoch  Levin's  controversial  play. 
The  Patriot,  without  board  approval. 
The  defendants  are  Oded  Kotier, 
artistic  director  of  the  Neve  Zedek 
Theatre  in  Tel  Aviv,  Eda  Ben- 
Nahum.  manager  of  the  Jerusalem 
Khan  theatre,  and  Avi  Karvine,  who 
is  alleged  to  have  read  banned  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  play  at  public  perfor¬ 
mances. 

Justman  told  the  court  that  he 

learned  (hat  it  was  planned  to'  put 


on  the  play  before  a  permit  was  is¬ 
sued  by  ihe  board. 

Justman  said  protest  meetings 
were  held  claiming  that  the  board 
had  banned  the  play.  “But  that 
wasn't  so,”  he  said.  He  explained 
that  the  play  that  was  actually  put 
on  differed  substantially  from  the 
text  that  had  been  submitted  for 
board  approval. 

“The  fact  is  that  in  the  hearing  on 
the  appeal,  the  play  wasn't  banned 
and  the  theatre  was  advised  to 
remove  18  lines,”  he  said. 

According  to  Justman,  the 
theatre  informed  the  board  that  it 
could  not  accept  the  proposal,  and 
so  the  permit  was  not  issued. 

Justman  added  that  The  Patriot 
was  the  first  Hebrew  play  that  had 
been  disqualified  in  his  six  years  as 
board  chairman. 

The  trial  will  be  resumed  in  two 
months,  (him) 


HABASH,  HAWATMEH 


( Continued  from  Page  One) 
Another  factor  might  be  the 
growing  strength  of  the  rebels  inside 
Fatah,  which  could  have  persuaded 
them  that  Arafat's  control  over  his 
own  organization  was  fast 
deteriorating. 

Finally.--  (hey  may-  have-  in¬ 
dependently  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Arafat  remains  committed  to  a 
policy  they  not  only  ‘  reject  on 
ideological  grounds  but  which  has 


proven  ineffectual  in  practical, 
terms  (Arafat's  open  overtures  to 
Jordan  to  renew  their  dialogue  last 
week  may  well  have  been  the  final 
straw). 

At  all  events,  with  Habash's  and 
Hawatmeh’s  apparent  shift  away 
-from  him,  there*  can -be  little-  doubt 
that  -Arafat’s  position" today  is;cdri- 
siderably  less- secure  than  it 'has 
been  'at  any  time  since  the  Fatah 
rebellion  broke  out  last  May. 


M0DA1  IN  FRONT 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
told  Shamir  they  would  accept  his 
choice  without  demur.  However, 
they  also  said  the  Liberal  party 
should  keep  the  Industry  Ministry, 
even  if  Shamir  gave  it  the  Treasury 
as  well. 

Ministers  representing  the 
National  Religious  Party  and  the 
La'am  wing  of  the  Likud  are  said  to 
have  told  Shamir  they  would  prefer 
a  Herut  finance  minister. 

The  Herut  ministers  also  decided 
that  if  the  proposal  for  a  Liberal 
minister  did  not  materialize,  they 
would  support  the  candidacy  of 
Herut  MK.  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad,  a 
professional  economist  who  heads 
the  Likud  group  in  the  Knesset 


Finance  Committee. 

The  Herut  ministers  were  disap¬ 
pointed  that  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
and  Housing  Minister  David  Levy 
refused  to  serve  as  finance  minister 
and  thus  left  them  no  choice  but  to 
look  to  the  Liberals.  The  Herat 
ministers  felt  that  despite  his  lack  of 
economic  knowhow.  Levy  would- 
have  had  the  charisma  to  convince 
the  nation  of  the  need  for  strong 
economic  measures,  and  would 
even  have  brought  the  Histadrut 
around  to  a  package  deal  scheme  on 
the  cost-of-living  increment  issue. 
The  Liberal  ministers  agreed  among 
themselves,  that  had  Levy  agreed  to 
lake  the  job,  they  would  not  have 
asked  for  it. 


MINISTERS 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
sions  in  the  transfer  of  value  added 
tux  to  the  tax  authorities. 

Companies  with  liquidity 
problems  caused  by  the  closure  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  will  be  granted 
a  10-day  delay  in  the  transfer  of 
these  payments,  after  getting  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  national  represen¬ 
tative  bodies,  such  as  the  chambers 
of  commerce  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  have 
already  announced  that  they  will  re¬ 


quest  special  credits  from  the 
government  to  avoid  bankruptcies 
in  the  near  future  and  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  obligations. 

The  same  cabinet  team  is  also  to 
consider  the  size  of  compensatory 
payments  to  be  made  to  welfare 
recipients  following  the  slashing  of 
food  subsidies. 

It  was  not  clear  last  night  whether 
the  new  finance  minister,  when  ap¬ 
pointed.  will  take  over  this  team. 


On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  death  in  action 
during  the  Yom  Kippur  War  of  our  beloved 

Segen  Dr. 

ALIK  (ALEXANDER)  WOLBERG 

we  will  hold  a  memorial  service  at  the  graveside  on  Wednesday, 
October  19.  1983  (12  Heshvan  5744).  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Military 
Cemetery  in  Beersheba. 

Mother  Lydia  Vilentchuk  . 
Wife.  Children  and  Sisters 


We  announce  in  great  sorrow  the  passing  on  October  14.  1983 
of  our  mother,  grandmother,  great-grandmother 

ANNA  LAUFER 

formerly  of  Czechoslovakia  and  New  York  City 
at  the  age  of  90. 

Laufer  Family 


in  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 

SYDNEY  DAVID  LEE 

The  Family 

iurtferal  will  leavo  from  rtie  Sanhedria  Funeral  Parlour  today,  October  1 7.  1 993 
at  12  noon  for  ihe  Har  Ha  menu  hoi  cemetery.  Grvat  ShauL  Jerusalem. 


TEL  AVIV.  —  Two  Israeli 
geologists  werc.barred  from  an 

American-organized  congress  in 

Cairo  and  were  returning  to  Israel, 
Yossi  Bartov,  head  of  the  Israeli 
Geological  Institute,  said  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

Bartov  said  he  was  told  by  an 
Egyptian  geologist.  Professor  M.A. 
El-Sharkaway,  that  the  Israelis  were 
turned  away  because  of  pressure 
from  students  at  Cairo  University. 

(Gaiei  Zahal  reported  yesterday 
afternoon  that  the  Egyptian 
authorities  had  sent  a  message  ask¬ 
ing  the  geologists  to  return  to  Egypt, 
but  that  they  could  not  be  locate*!.) 
The  Israelis,  Professor  Dov  Bah  at 


and  Professor  Arifib  Shimron,  $?•. , 
to  have  attended  the  I  titer  nation 

Conference  on  Basement 
Techtonics  held  every  two  yeaj-s, 
but  were  told  they  were  unwelcome 
after  arriving  at  the  university.  Bar¬ 
tov  said  that  at  the  previous  con¬ 
ference  in  Norway.  Egyptian 
geologists  had  assured  him  that 
Israelis  would  be  able  to  attend -the 
gathering  in  Cairo. 

Bartov  said  the  conference  was 
organized  by  Patrick  Barosh  of 
Western  Observatory  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  for  the  U.S.-based  ISjer- 
national  Committee  of  Basement 
Techtonics.  He  said  it  is  nott^ 
filiated  with  any  government  or  UN 
agency. 


Woman  tiles  to  set  fire  to  policeman 


Jerusalem  Post-  Reporter 

DALIAT  A-CARMEL.  —  A  Daliat 
a -Carmel  woman  tried  to  set  fire  to 
a  policeman  who  was  accompany-  - 
ing  -three  bailiffs  to  attach  property 
for  non-payment  of  income  tax  at 
her  home  yesterday. 

She  doused  the  policeman  with 
kerosene  from  a  jerry  can  but  failed 
to  set  him  alight  because,  the 


Beit  Sahur  man  held  for 

A  resident  of  Beit  Sahur  near 
Bethlehem  was  arrested  Friday,  as  a 
suspect  in  the  killing  of  his  daughter 
for  disgracing  the  honour  of  the 
family. 

The  man.  had  suspected  that  the 
daughter  had  been  made  pregnant 
by  his  25 -year-old  son.  Police  said 


ROLLER  ATTACK 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
entire  uitra-Orthodox  community. 
Secrecy  was  promised  to  infor¬ 
mants. 

The  mayor  came  to  a  Jerusalem 
city  council  meeting  yesterday 
looking  healthy,  but  walking  with  a 
wooden  stick.  The  meeting,  a  final 
festive  meeting  before  the  elections 
on  October  25,  was  largely  devoted 
to  strong  condemnations  or  the  at¬ 
tack  against  KoHek. 

All  the  parties  in  the  council  con¬ 
demned  the  attack,  but  Agudat 
Yisrael  abstained  on  the  final' 
resolution  passed  by  the  council. 

The  resolution,  condemning  the 
attack  and  warning  of  its  conse¬ 
quences,  calls  on  public  leaders  to 
avoid  attempting  to  lighten  the 
punishment  of  any  of  Koliek's  at¬ 
tackers  who  are  caught  and  senten¬ 
ced.  This  was  seen  as  a  dear 
reference  to  Agudat  Yisrael’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  help  Natorei  •  Karta 
demonstrators  arrested  for  rioting 
this  summer. 

Rabbi  Avraham  Leizerson  of  the 
Aguda  faction  on  the  council  con- 
, (famed,  last  pjght  that  this  statement 
made  it  impossible  for-  the  Aguda  to 
support  the  resolution.  Another 
part  of  the  resolution  calls  on  all  the 
public  to  help  police  identify  the  at¬ 
tackers. 

Aguda  did,  however,  condemn  the 
attack  saying  it  contravened  the 
essence  of  religious  Jewry.  MK 
Menahem  Porush  said  yesterday 
that  Aguda  knows  who  the  at¬ 
tackers  are,  “and  they  can  turn 
upon  us  too.”  He. said  the  Aguda 
would  intervene  only  if  it  deemed, 
those  arrested  by  the  police  “inno¬ 
cent.” 

Police  have  not  yet  said  which 
group  from  within  Jerusalem's 
uitra-Orthodox  community  was 
suspected  in  the  attack.  But  PoaJei 
Agudat  Yisrael  leader  Shlomo 
Druk,  who  voted  for  the  council 
resolution,  said  that  the  core  of  the 
Natorei  Karta  was  responsible. 
There  has  been  some  speculation 
that  members  of  the  anti-Zionist 
Salmar  Hassidic  community  might 
have  also  been  involved  since  they 
pray  in  a  nearby  synagogue. 

The  strongest  condemnation  of 
the  attack  came  from  the  leader  or 
the  Likud  faction  in  the  city  coun¬ 
cil.  Yehoshua  Matza..  His  condem¬ 
nation  came  a  day  after  Shlomo 


With  deep  grief,  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  dear 

MANFRED  (Fred)  HOFMANN 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today,  Monday,  October  17.  1983.  ^ 
10.30  a.m.  at  Kfar  Samir  Cemetery.  Haifa.' 

A  bus  will  leave  from  the  deceased's  home.  8  Palmah  St.  (comer  2 
Hatzalafim)  Romema.  Haifa,  at  10.00  a.m. 


His  wife.  Irma 

His  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Judith  and 

Aharon  Bodeniuk 

His  grandchildren,  Shai,  Doran  and  Anat 


On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  passing  of  “  - 

Prof.  MAX  MARCUS  >, 

a  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  the  graveside  at  the  old  cemetery  / 
on  Rehov  Trumpeldor,  Tel  Aviv,  w- 

on  Tuesday,  October  18.  1983  at  2  p.m. 

Shlomo  Lahat 


In  deep  sorrow  we- announce  the  passing  of  our  member 

DAVID  UZAN  b-i 

as  the  result  .of  a  traffic  accident.  • 

J"  *  •  .  ‘  ‘  • 

The  funeral  will  be  held  today.  Monday,  10  Heshvan  5744  _ _ 

October  17,' 1983  at  3  p.m.  at  the  cemetery  in  Kibbutz  Ramat 
David.  -  •_  •  .  . 


The  Family  -and  Beit-Ramat  David 


matches  she  was  holding  were  also 
soaked. 

When  the  policeman  tried  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  woman,  she  was  joined  by 
other  members  of  her  family  and 
neighbours  who  started  shoutiqg 
and  throwing  stones,  ' 

Police  reinforcements  were  cal- 
■  led  and  the  woman  and  tw<£„Jther 
residents  were  arrested.  The  bailiffs 
then  carried  out  their  job. 


killing  daughter 

he  stabbed  the  woman  and  buried 
her  body  near  the  bouse.  ; 

Police  in  Bethlehem  learned  of 
the  killing  10  days  later.  They  ar¬ 
rested  both  the  father  and  son  -and 
exhumed  the  woman’s  body:  A 
pathological  examination  of  the 
body  revealed  she  was  not  pregnant. 


Toussia-Cohen.  who  is  running 
against  Kollek  in  the  elections,  jplso 
denounced  it. 

Abraham  Rabinovich  adds: 

Leaders  of  the  uitra-Orthodox 
community  expressed  reservations 
but  no  remorse  at  the  attack,  on 
Kollek. 

“Teddy  Kollek  deserves  more 
punishment  than  he  got,"  said  Eda 
Haredit  secretary  Yosef  Shenberger 
yesterday. 

“Those  who  attacked  him  weoep'l 
behaving  correctly  because  it  fa  for 
heaven  to  judge,  not  man,*’  Shen- 
berger  told  The  Jerusalem  Post . 

Shenberger  said  the  instinctive 
reaction  of  the  elders  of  the  com¬ 
munity  had  been  that  the  attack  was 
“out  of  order.”  Asked  why  the^Edii 
did  not  condemn  the  attack  iifsyaH 
posters  and  public  statements,  he 
said:  “It's  noL  that  much  out  of  or¬ 
der.  It’s  not  a  sin.”  .  . 

Shenberger  cited  a  list  .of 
grievances  against  the  mayor- in¬ 
cluding  the  proposed  Shuafat 
stadium.  Sabbath  traffic  on  .tire 
Rumot  road,  support  for  the  pooLm 
..Rapnot  and  the  .City  of  David 
archeological  dig. 

A  young  Mea  She’arim  activist, 
belonging  to  an  even  more  militant 
faction  than  the  Eda  Haredit,  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  that  the  attack 
on  Kollek  had  been  carried  out  Jby 
as  many  followers  of  Agudat  YiJ-ael 
as  Eda  followers.  f*.  ■ 

The  activist,  who  did  not  per¬ 
sonally  participate  in  the  attack, 
said  that  Kollek  had  been  knocked 
down  five  times  and  hit  in  the 
forehead  by  a  bottle  ricocheting  off 
a  waJL  “Anyone  who  could  get  at 
him  was  kicking  and  hitting.  They 
wanted  to  humiliate  him.”  He  said 
the  attack  lasted  more  than  half  an 
hour.  '  ' 

“It  was  spontaneous.  Some 
(haredi)  children  saw  him  go  into  the 
(Persian)  synagogue  and  when  he 
came  out  there  were  adults  waiting. 
At  first  they  shouted,  then  they 
began  hitting.”  The  participants,  he 
said,  were  not  youths  but  adults,, 
most  in  their  30s.  ■ 

“From  a  logical  point  of  vie\fit 
makes  no  sense  and  from  a  humane 
point  or  view  it  makes  no  sense!’’ 
said  the  militant.  “But  from  a  Torah 
point  or  view,  it  makes  sense  —  he 
was  deail  the  law  of  the  unbeliever 
(din  hako/rim)." 
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Vemonstrators  demand 
world  outcry  for  Begun 
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By  judy  Siegel  "  - 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

•  The  lime  is  now  crucial  for  die 
world  to  raise  its  voice  on  behalf  of 
recently  imprisoned  Soviet  Jewish 
.activist  Yosef  Begun,  former 
■Prisoner  of  Zion  Hillot  Butman*  said 
-v/asierday  at  a  •  demonstration  in 
«»nt  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
^hurch  in  Jerusalem’s  Russian 
-Compound. 

Begun,  a  5 1 -year-old  Hebrew 
teacher  and  refusenik,  was 
■sentenced  on  Friday  by  a  Soviet 
court  in  Vladimir  to  seven  years  in 
prison  and. anot her  fi ve  years  in  in¬ 
ternal  exile  for  •'anti-Soviet 
slander.” 

“This  is  the  lime  Tor  us  to  act, 
since  the  Soviet  authorities  have  .to 
answer  (Begun's)  appeal  of  the 
.sentence  within  a  few  months,” 
Butman  told  The  Jerusalem  Post.  “If 
the  world  doesn't  act  now,  it  may  be 
locate  afterwards.”  Butman  car- 
,rieffia  sign  stating:  “In  America,  you 
can  get  12  years  for  murder.  In  Rus¬ 
sia.  all  you  have  to  do  is  study 
Hebrew.”  . 

Meanwhile,  Knesset  Speaker 
Menahem  Savidor  yesterday  cabled 
an  appeal  to  help  free  Begun  to  U.S. 
•Vi-ce-presrdent  George  Bush, 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
-.Representatives  Thomas  .O’Neill 
■and  Pieter  Dankert,  president  of  the 
European  Partiament. 

.  .‘.‘The  Knesset  solicits  your 
vigorous  ■  protest  and  every  prac¬ 
ticable  sanction*  against  the  horren¬ 
dous  injustice  of  the  so-called 
JSoviet  court  against  Yosef  Begun 
•Whose  only  crime  was  teaching 
Hebrew,”  Savidor’s  cable  stated. 

In  Washington,  the  05.  State 
department  said  Begun’s  ‘’courage 
in  defence  of  religious  freedom  has 
earned  him  respect  and  animation 
worldwide.”  It  called  upon  Moscow 
“to  acknowledge  the  legitimate 
widespread  concern  for  the  plight  of 
Mr.  Begun,  and  to  grant  him  the 
permission  to  emigrate  he  has  so 
long  sought." 

-  *  But  man. said  at  the  demonstration 


Suit  filed  in  UJSL  court  seeks 
Removal  of  UJA  tax  exemption 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  .  the  Jewish  *  National  Fund  and 


•v  V!:.r.si 

.  C  r.  T  ":?i  - 

t  -;,i  Hjtk 


-  U.S.  lawyer  Mark  Lane  an¬ 
nounced  in  Jerusalem,  yesterday 
that  II  petitioners,  including  four 
-former  West -Bank  mayors  and  a 
number  of  local  Arab  landholders, 
have  filed  a  suit  before,  the 
Washington,  D.C.  District  Court 
demanding  -  that  -the  -U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  retroactively  remove- 'tax- 
exempt  status  from : American 
Zionist  organizations. ' 1 

Lane,  who  was  legal  adviser  to 
the  Rev.  Jim  Jones  of  the  Jonestown 
mass  suicide,  said  that  MK  Charlie 


the  Jewish  National  Fund  and 
Americans  for  a  Safe  Israel,  Inc., 
violate  American  law  by  acting  as 
agents  of  a  foreign  government. 

Lane  said  that  the  money  these 
organizations  raise  for  Israel  is 
diverted  to  "steal  land  from  the 
Palestinian  people,  divert  water 
from  -  -Palestinian  farmers,  deny , 
basic  'freedoms  -all' ■contrary  to- 
stated  ‘  U.S.  policy.”  . 

JVitzha!k  HdgoV,  TsVafclV 
spokesman  for  the  UJA,- 
categorically  denied  that  funds 
raised  by  his  organization  in  the 


BAon  (Rakah)  and  Rabbi  Moshe-  U.S.  were  directed  to  settlements 
Hirsh  of  Netorei  Karta  are  among,  beyond  the  Green  Line. 


the  petitioners. ...  - 
'  According  to  the  complaint,  filed 
-on  October  6,  American  Zionist 
organizations,  such  as  the  World 
Zionist  Organization,  the  Jewish 
Agency,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal, 


Rabbi  Zelig  Chirntz  of  the  United . 
Israel  Appeal  said  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  U.S.  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Tel  Aviv  closely  monitor 
the  tax-exempt  funds  it  transfers  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Jewish  Agency. 


Reform  Movement  to  start 
village  on  Galilee  hilltop 


lANN 


. .  By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
,  .  JenuaJen  Post  Reporter  - 

HAIFA.  —  It’s  a  long  way  From 
pledging  to  settle  in  Galilee  during  a 
Weekend  conference  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  to  trekking  to  see  the 
bare  hilltop  ,  in  Galilee  earmarked 
for  the  settlement. 

.  The  four  delegates,  sent  to  spy 
out  the  land  by  the  September 
weekend  inauguration  conference 
of  Mitzpeh  Halutz,  are  firmly  cora- 
jiritted  to  the  scheme  after  two  visits 
jo  the  site  last  week.  The  Reform 
-Movement  community  village  is  to 
be  built  on  the  Halutz  hill,  halfway 
.between  Acre  and  Safad  in  central 
Galilee. 

-  -The  delegation  was  brought  to 
Jits  el  by  Haim  Sharett,  the  United 
Kibbutz  Movement  shaliah  to  the 
Reform  Movement  in  the  U.S.,  who 
initiated  the  scheme. 

1  They  intend  to  start  settling  at  the 
site  early  in  1985.  So  far  24  families 
have  joined-  the  garin  (settlement, 
group),  among  them  six  families 
[hat  include  at  least  one  former 
Israeli. 

-  The  garin  members  range  m  age 


'  from  24  to  60. 

One  of  the  families  is  already  in 
Israel,  14  are  to  come  next  year  and 
rite  rest  are  to  follow  in  1985.  Even¬ 
tually  they  hope  to  expand  into  a 
village  of  250  families. 

There  is  no  land  for  farming  at 
the  ate  and  most  of  the  residents 
'  will  work  in  neighbouring  towns  like 
Garmiel  and  Safad,  or  at  the  new 
Tefen  high  technology  industrial 
complex. 

During  their,  week-long  visit,  the 
delegation  met  settlement  officials, 
talked  to  other  Mitzpeh  settlers  and 
explored  job  opportunities. 

The  Reform  Movement  has  two 
kibbutzim,  Yahel  and  Lotan,  In  the 
Arava. 

Information  can  be  obtained  from: 

Haim  Sharen.  Union  oT  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  838' Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY 
1002  J.  TeJ:  (2121  249-0100. 

'  luhuk  Aharocri.  Israel  Action  Group  of  the 
'  Reform  Synagogues  of  Great- Britain,  80  East 
End  Rd..  Finchley.  London  N3  2SY.  Tel:  (01) 
349473. 

Nathan  Hekcir.  Zion  Centre,  P.O.  Box  18, 
Johannesburg.  2000.  Tel:  29  0417. 

Miki  Zimrin.  NETZER,  P.O.B.  128,  Sl 
■Kilda.  Victoria.  3182.  Tel:  (03)  SI  1488. 

Rabbi  Murdcchai  (totem,  The  Israel  Move¬ 
ment  for  Progressive  Judaism.  Hamelech 
David  13.  Jerusalem  94 10 1 .  Tel:  (02)  232  444. 


25  principals  complete  academic  programme 


js  - 


-  Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

3EERSHEVA.  -  Twenty-five 
school  principals  from  the  Negev 
Swill  graduate  tonight  from  a  two- 
Cyear  course  at  Ben-Gurion  Univer¬ 
sity,  Malka  Shai,  co-ordinator  of  the 
programme  reported. 

■Sjj  The  programme  was  set  up  to 


enable  the  principals  who  have  not 
been  to  university  to  fill  in  the  gaps 
in  their  education.  The  principals' 
attend  classes  12  hours  a  week,  in 
lieu  of  their  regular  duties,  with  no 
decrease  in  pay..  At  the  end  of  the 
course,  they  receive  a  diploma,  and 
48  credit  points  towards  a  BA 
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that  Prisoners  of  Zion  should  be 
.  regarded  by  Israelis  like  their  PoWs 
in  Syria.  “At  least  war  prisoners  are 
watched  over  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
can  send  letters  and  tapes  to  their 
families.  But  the  Prisoners  of  Zion 
ure.  cut  ofT." 

The  demonstration  was  held  in 
from  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  because  it  symbolizes  the 
Soviet  presence  in  Israel.  The 
general  public  was  not  invited  since 
the  dcmoasiration  licence  limited 
participants  to  a  small  number  of 
.people,. 

Butman  said  Israelis  are  generally 
apathetic  to  the  Soviet  Jewish  issue. 
“1  just  came  from  appearances  in 
Holland  for  the  (Israel)  Foreign 
Ministry,  and  there  were  10,000 
Dutch  Christians  demonstrating  in 
the  streets  fair  Begun.  Here  we're  all 
busy  with  inflation,  the  stock 
market  and  Lebanon.” 

The  Israel  Public  Council  for 
Soviet  Jewry  says  it  hopes  masses  of 
Israelis  will  turn  out  for  their  Begun 
demonstration  outside  the  Knesset 
tomorrow  at  3.30  p.m. 

Former  Prisoner  of  Zion  Haim 
Margolin,  who  studied  Hebrew  with 
Begun  until  immigrating  in  1974, 
said  Begun  “never  fought  against 
anything.  He  fought  for  the  right  to 
study-  and  teach  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
culture." 

Margolin  said  that  after  Begun 
was  fired  from  his  job  for  applying 
to  leave,  he  gave  Hebrew  lessons 
and  informed  the  tax  authorities  of 
his  income,  inviting  them  to  send 
him  a  tax  bill.  BuL  he  added,  they 
refused  to  take  Begun’s  money,  and 
instead  accused  him  of  being  a 
“parasite.” 

Another  former  Prisoner  of  Zion, 
Yosef  Mendelevich,  said  that  when 
Soviet  leader  Yuri  Andropov  first 
took  over,,  “some  people  thought 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  would 
improve.  But  we  who  were  in  prison 
knew  it .  wouldn't.  Andropov  was. 
head  of  the  KGB  and  he  sent 
Anatoly  ..Shcharansky  and  many 
other  Jews  to  prison." 


Monday,  October  17,  1983  The  Jerusalem  Post  Paae  Three 


Sale  of  dollars  reaches 
record  level  for  a  Sunday 


Former  Prisoners  of  Zion  demonstrate  on  behalf  or  jailed  Soviet  Hebrew  teacher  Yosef  Begun 
yesterday  at  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Jerusalem's  Russian  Compound.  The  sign  on  the 
mock  coffin  in  the  foreground  reads:  “The  Hebrew  language  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

(Dun  Landau) 


Druse  go  to  Lebanon  to  check  if  soldier  alive 


Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  More  dollars  were 
sold  yesterday  than  on  any  previous 
Sunday  —  but  bankers  refused  to 
estimate  the  amount  sold  other  than 
to  say  it  “ran  into  many  millions.” 

Sundays  are  generally  an  “off" 
day  for  dollar  sales,  since  there  are 
no  prices  from  the  capital  markets 
abroad.  But  one  banker  estimated 
sales  yesterday  as  equalling  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  —  when  panic 
buying  was  in  fashion. 

Yesterday,  long  lines  Formed  at 
the  banks,  and  even  when  the  banks 
ran  out  of  cash  and  had  to  order 
more.  The  lines  did  not  disperse  as 
on  other  days.  Some  people  simply 
bought  travellers  cheques  and 
others  bought  the  dollar-equivalent 
to  deposit  in  their  Patam  (foreign 
currency)  accounts.  But  the  sums 
were  small  since  many  lacked  cash. 

However,  the  trend  to 


"breaking"  the  deposits  in  these 
Putuni  accounts,  which  are  general¬ 
ly  locked  up  for  three  months  and 
bear  interest,  picked  up  momentum 
yesterday.  This  was  happening 
despite  the  fact  that  "breaking”  a 
deposit  meant  not  only  losing  all  the 
accumulated  interest,  but  also  pay¬ 
ing  a  2  to  3  percent  fine.  The  money 
redeemed  was  used  to  bu>  travellers 
cheques  or  banknotes,  if  available. 

The  banks  themselves  raised  the 
price  of  dollars  by  about  1.5  per 
cent  over  Friday’s  rates,  and  thus 
the  dollar  sold  for  1S84.50.  (In  the 
Lilienblum  Street  black  market 
some  deals  were  nude  at  about 
ISI00.) 

In  the  past,  many  people  were 
ashamed  to  admit  they  were  fleeing 
the  shekel  for  foreign  currency,  but 
yesterday  there  were  those  who 
Hauled  their  dollar  banknotes,  pull¬ 
ing  them  out  of  their  wallets  to 
“show  off"  to  friends. 


Peace  Now  protests  settlement  costs 


By  YOEL  DAR 
Special  to  The  Post 
DALIAT  AL-CARMEL.  —  A 
Druse  delegation  left  for  Lebanon 
yesterday  to  try  to  ascertain  if 
Samal  Mo'uin  Rashad  Halabi  from 
Daliat  al-Carmel  was  killed  during 
the  Yom  Kippur  War  or  is  still  alive 
and  residing  in  Syria. 

The  family’s  suspicion  was 
aroused  when  several  local  resi¬ 
dents  said  they  heard  Mo'uin 
speaking  on  Damascus  radio  on  Oc¬ 
tober  I  this  year.  Mo'uin  was  of¬ 
ficially  reported  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  on  October  6,  1973  when  the 
Syrians  stormed  and  occupied 


Mount  Hermon.  Several  weeks 
later  his  body  was  buried  at  the 
military  cemetery  at  Usfiya  on 
Mount  Carmel.  His  brother. 
Rushdi,  said  that  the  family  did  not 
identify  the  body  but  only  saw  his 
identity  disc. 

The  Druse  delegation  reportedly 
intends  to  meet  Lebanese 
dignitaries  in  the  Shouf  Mountains 
and  to  urge  them  to  exert  their  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Syrian  authorities 
to  tell  them  if  the  soldier  is  still  alive 
or  whether  the  broadcast  was  part 
of  the  psychological  war  against 
Israel. 

Those  who  heard  Mo'uin  are  con- 


Cancer  workshop  teaching 
doctors  to  spot  symptoms 


By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

TEL-  AVIV.  —  Half  of  the  2,000 
cancer  patients  who  recently  came 
for  treatment  at  an  oncological 
centre  in  the  north  of  Israel  got 
there  too  late  —  sometimes  because 
the  patient  neglected  the  symptoms, 
and  sometimes  because  the  family 
doctor  did  not  recognize  cancer 
symptoms  in  time. 

The  Israel  Cancer  Society,  with 
the  help  of  the  International  Union 
Against  Cancer  to  which  it  belongs, 
is  holding  a  workshop  at  Kibbutz 
Shfaim  to  change  the  situation.  The 
purpose  of  the-workshop  is  to  make 
family  doctors  more  aware  of  their 
role .  in  preventing  and  diagnosing 
cancer,  as  well  as  educating  patients 
about  the  disease. 

A  few  hours  before  the  workshop 
opened  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
organizers  held  a  press  conference 
to  explain  the  Dipec  (doctor  in¬ 
volvement  in  patient  education 
about  cancer)  project,  of  which  the 
workshop  is  the  first  step.  • 
Doctors  tend  to  be  even  more 
pessimistic  than  patients  about  the 


outlook  for  cancer,  according  to 
Dr.  David  Reed  of  the  international 
union.  If  a  doctor  has  treated  two  or 
three  terminal  cancer  patients,  they 
often  make  more  of  an  emotional 
impact  on  him  than  those  cancer 
patients  who  have  been  cured. 
When  family  doctors  are  given  cur¬ 
rent  statistics,  they  become  more 
optimistic. 

“Even  when  the  patient  is  going 
to  die,  he  can  be  helped  to  die  with 
dignity,  love  and  tenderness,  and 
the  family  doctor  can  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  that,”  Reed  added. 

At  the  workshop,  doctors  are 
given  guidelines  on  what  symptoms 
should  arouse,  their  concern.  For- 
example,  indigestion  usually  means 
a  patient  has  eaten  too  much,  but  in 
some  cases  it  could  be  a  symptom  of 
stomach  cancer. 

The  workshop  will  consider  what 
and  how  to  tell  a  patient  suffering 
from  cancer  and  how  to  use  the 
media  and  other  means  to  educate 
the  public  about  when  the  doctor 
should  be  consulted  about  symp¬ 
toms  which  may  be  early  signs  of 
cancer. 


ADL  urges  parole  of  Iranian  twins 


Jerusalem  Port  Correspondent 

NEW  YORK.  —  The  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’ritb 
has  appealed  for  the  parole  on  bond 
of  Iranian  Jewish  twin  brothers  who 
have  allegedly  been  subjected  to 
repeated  anti-Semitic  attacks  in  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service's  Brooklyn  detention 
centre.  They  fled  to  the  U.S.  in 
January  seeking  political  asylum,  an 
administrative  decision  still  un¬ 
decided,  it  was  reported. 

Nathan  Nagler,  the  league’s  New 
York  regional  board  chairman,  and 
Carol  Lister,  director  of  the  ADL’s 
New  York  regional  office,  charged 
in  a  letter  to  INS  commissioner 
Alan  Nelsom,  that  the  brothers, 
Orthodox  Jews,  have  been  victims 


of  anti-Semitic  harassment  since 
their  confinement  last  January  22. 

On  September  25,  one  brother 
was  attacked  by  a  non- Jewish  Ira¬ 
nian  detainee  and  was  hospitalized 
for  a  broken  nose,  the  ADL  said. 
The  brothers  and  their  attacker  are 
reportedly  among  36  men  in  the 
same  crowded  cell. 

The  two,  whose  names  have  been 
withheld  to  protect  their  family  in 
Iran,  used  false  passports  to  flee 
Iran.  They  were  taken  into  custody 
when  they  arrived  in  the  U.S. 

In  its  appeal,  ADL  is  joining  with 
’Rep.  Gary  Ackerman  (D-NY)  and 
3i  other  congressmen  in  urging  that 
the  brothers  be  “immediately” 
released  to  family  members  living  in 
Queens,  N.Y.. 


ECG  home-to-hospital  system  launched 


Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

SAFAD.  —  A  new  system  of  home 
electro-cardiogram  units,  hooked 
up  to  a  central  screen  in  the  cor¬ 
onary  intensive  care  unit  at  the 
government  hospital  here,  will 
enable  coronary  patients  to  transmit 
ECGs  from  their  homes  to  the 
hospital  —  via  telephone. 

The  telemetry  system,  which  was 
inaugurated  yesterday,  will  enable 
residents  of  Kiryat  Shraona  and  up¬ 
per  Galilee  to  receive  instant  advice 
and  instructions  from  the  medical 
staff  at  the  Safad  hospital  ICU  in 


the  event  of  coronary  distress.  The 
home  transmitters  will  be  loaned  to 
people  with  a  history  of  coronary 
illness 

The  easily  operated  transmitters 
are  linked  by  telephone  to  a  screen 
located  in  the  ICU,  which  also  is 
hooked  up  to  a  computer  for  storing 
the  results  for  later  reference.  The 
system  cost  S30.000,  and  Dr.  Dan 
Oppenheim,  who  initiated  the  pro¬ 
ject,  is  seeking  further  contributions 
to  purchase  more  home  units.  The 
goal  is  to  link  every  heart  patient  in 
Upper  Galilee  to  the  system. 


Herzog  lauds  Haifa’s  Jews  and  Arabs 


Jerusalem  Part  Reporter 

HAIFA.  —  President  Chaim  Her¬ 
zog  praised  the  excellent  relations 
between  the  city’s  Arabs  and  Jews 
in  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  annual  Arabic  book  week  at 
the  Beit  Hagefen  Arab- Jewish 
Community  Centre  here  last  night. 

He  said  Haifa  was  a  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  way  the  two  com¬ 
munities  enjoyed  a  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  based  on  equality, 
tolerance  and' understanding.  U  was 
in  this  atmosphere  that  the  late 
mayor  Abba  Khoushy  established 
.the  Beit  Hagefen  centre  20  years 


•ago,  he  said. 

The  president  stressed  the  need 
to  work  for  a  deeper  understanding 
between  Arabs  and  Jews  generally, 
adding  that  peace  begins  at  home. 

Thousands  of  readers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  visit  the  event.  About 
130,000  volumes  are  on  display  in¬ 
cluding.  for  the  first  time,  books 
from  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  Among  the 
many  titles  is  a  book  by  an  Egyptian 
author  about  the  peace  treaty 
between  Israel  and  Egypt,  and  a 
book,  published  in  Beirut,  on  the  re¬ 
cent  Lebanon -war,  its  background 
and  aftermath. 


Money  troubles  cloud  opening  of  B-G  Univ. 


.  ;  Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  —  While  5.500  stu- 
.  dents  will  begin  the  academic  year 
at '  Ben-Gurion  University  of.  the 
Negev  next  week,  it  is  still  uncertaini 
whether  they  will  complete  the  year' 


because  of  the  university's  financial 
difficulties. 

The  '  university  has  cut  its 
operating  budget  by  S2  million,  ad¬ 
ministrators  say,  and  any  further 
cuts  will  cripple  it. 


vinced  that  the  story  must  be  true 
since  the  Druse  soldier  spoke  in 
detail  about  his  life  in  the  village, 
even  mentioning  those  who  played 
football  with  him  15  years  ago. 

According  to  the  radio  broadcast, 
Mo'uin  was  not  killed  in  the 
Hermon  battle  but  Was  slightly 
wounded  in  his  leg  and  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Syrians.  Some  residents 
also  said  they  heard  Mo'uin’s  voice 
once  before,  about  three  or  four 
years  ago,  but  they  refrained  from 
informing  his  family  in  order  not  to 
open  old  wounds. 

They  say  that  Mo'uin  complained 
that  his  family  neglected  him. 


T^rliflmpsnfrarians 
from  Norway 
now  visiting 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  Norwegian  parliamentary 
delegation  headed  by  Speaker  Od- 
var  Nordly,  a  former  prime 
minister,  arrived  for  a  visit  yester¬ 
day  as  guests  of  the  Knesset. 

The  parliamentarians  will  be 
received  by  President  Chaim  Her¬ 
zog  and  will  visit  the  Knesset  today 
and  meet  Knesset  Speaker 
Menahem  Savidor.  Defence 
Minister  Moshe  Arens  and  Labour 
Party  chairman  Shimon  Peres.  The 
delegation  will  also  tour  the  north. 

A  200-strong  delegation  from 
Denmark,  headed  by  Culture 
Minister  Mimi  Stilling-Jakobsen, 
will  arrive  on  Wednesday  for  a 
cercm’ony  at  Yad  Vashem  marking1 
the  4 Ot  h  anniversary  of  the  rescue  of 
Danish  Jews  from  the  Nazis. 


FOOD.  —  World  Food  Day, 
declared  by  the  UN  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  was 
marked  yesterday  at  the  Mt.  Carmel 
international  Training  Centre  in 
Haifa  by  the  school's  42  trainees 
from  25  countries  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  South  America  and  40  foreign' 
trainees  studying  at  other  Israeli  in¬ 
stitutions. 


By  MICHAEL  EUAN 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

Peace  Now  demonstrated  yester¬ 
day  outside  the  Prime  Minister’s  Of¬ 
fice  during  the  cabinet  meeting, 
protesting  against  money  going  to 
West  Bank  settlements  instead  of 
helping  ease  Israel’s  economic 
woes. 

The  Peace  Now  activists  put  up 
an  “altar”  in  which  milk,  margarine 
and  sugar  were  depicted  as  being 
sacrificed  to  build  settlements  in  the 
West  Bank. 

Some  of  their  placards  called  for 
“linking"  former  finance  minister 
Yoram  Aridor’s  resignation  with 
that  of  the  government.  Others  were 
a  take-off  on  nationalist  slogans  say¬ 
ing  that  the  West  Bank  settlements 
of  Ariel  and  Kedumim  are 


“inseparable  parts  of  inflation.” 

The  demonstrators  distributed  a 
booklet  entitled  Everything  you 
didn’t  want  to  know  about  settlement 
on  the  West  Bank.  One  chapter  says 
that  it  cost  the  Israeli  taxpayer 
between  SI 20.000  and  SI 50.000  to 
settle  one  family  in  the  West  Bank. 
Direct  fmanciui  assistance  to  each 
of  these  families  is  about  530,000  — 
triple  the  amount  families  moving  to 
Israeli  development  towns  get. 

The  booklet  sajs  the  government 
spent  at  least  S200  million  in  settling 
the  West  Bank  last  year,  triple  the 
amount  the  government  spent  on. 
Project  Renewal  in  a  three-year 
period.  To  accomplish  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  immediate  goal  of  settl¬ 
ing  100.000  Israelis  on  the  West 
Bank,  it  will  have  to  spend  at  least 
$3b..  Peace  Now  savs. 


Members  of  Peace  Now  demonstrate  across  from  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office  in  Jerusalem  yesterday.  Some  of  the  placards  read:  “Where  has 
all  the  money  gone?  The  West  Bank  swallowed  it  up.*'  (Israeli) 
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Ready-to-eat  chicken  and  turkey  pies  are 
among  the  dozens  of  processed  foods  developed, 
manufactured  and  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
marketed  by  Milouot,  a  cooperative  enterprise 
in  Israel.  Innovative  cottonseed  products, 
fruit  packing  and  fresh  produce  are  also  on 
the  production  programs  of  Mflouot's 
ten  plants  in  the  Western  Galilee. 

And  thousands  of  Americans  are  involved 
in  this  project  through  their  investments  in  Ampal. 
Ampak American  brad  Corporation  is  a  unique 
concept.  It  is  an  American  corporation  which 
mobilizes  capital  on  a  commercial  bads  for 
Israeli  enterprises,  ft  is  more  than  40  years  of  prudent 
and  successful  business  decisions. 

Give  us  a  call.  We’D  show  you  the  way  to  share 
in  Israel’s  progress  and  share  in  the  earnings. 


American  Israel  Corporation 

h  the  United  States  contact : 

Ampal- American  Israel  Corporation 
10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10020 

CaH  Toll  Free:  (896)  556-8766  . 

In  Israel  or  Europe  contact: 

Ampal  (Israel)  lid. 

Ill  Arlosoroff  Street.  Tel  Awiu  62098. 

Tel:  (03)  259-155 

This  Is  neither  an  offer  to  seB  nor  a  solicitation 
of  an  offer  to  buy  securities.  The  offer  is  made 
only  by  the  Prospectus,  which  may  be  obtained  in 
smi  stare  wherein  the  underwriter  may  lawfully 
offer  the  securities. 

In  Israel  -  onfy  for  foreign  investors  entitled  to  hold 
free  tarei&i  currency  accounts. 


Gentlemen;  Please  send  me.  without  obfigation,  your  booklet  “Share  in  Israel's  Progress,  Share  in  the  Earrur^p- 


->■8 


(please  print) 


_ Home  Address - 

_ State _ _ 

.  Israel  Address  - - - 

_ 1  am  in  brad  until  (date) 
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Grenada  PM  reported  arrested 


M ohday.  October  1 7j'|  983  The 


ST.  GEORGE’S.  —  Grenada’s  lef¬ 
tist  Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bisbop 
has  been  reported  under  house  ar¬ 
rest  since  Thursday  and  there  was 
no  word  yesterday  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Caribbean  eland's 

eovemment. 
w  m\ 

State-owned  Radio  Free  Grenada 
said  on  Saturday  night  people 
organizing  demonstrations  had  been 
detained  and  the  armed  forces  had 
issued  a  warning  that  they  would 
lake  action  against  anyone  causing 
disturbances. 

The  army  accused  Bishop  of  try¬ 
ing  to  create  a  one-man  govern¬ 
ment. 

**No  one  man  can  be  above  the 
majority."  an  army  spokesman  said 
in  a  radio  broadcast.  “Much  as  we 
of  the  People’s  Revolutionary  Army 
love  and  respect  comrade  Maurice 
Bishop,  we  will  definitely  not 


tolerate  this  development  in  our 
country." 

The  statement  accused  Bishop  of 
resisting  internal  changes  in  the  rul¬ 
ing  New  Jewel  Movement  that  it 
said  would  strengthen  the  party  and 
the  government.. 

Earlier  Saturday,  a  Bishop 
loyalist  and  cabinet  minister, 
Kendrick  Eadix,  led  a  march 
demanding  the  prime  minister's 
release  and  blamed  the  detention  on 
Bernard  Coard,  Bishop's  more 
radical  deputy. 

The  army  statement  said  the 
armed  forces  were  investigating 
Bishop's  possible  involvement  in 
spreading  a  rumour  that  Coard  and 
his  wife  had  plotted  to  assassinate 
the  prime  minister. 

The  Caribbean  News  Agency  said 
that  Coard  had  resigned  on  Friday 
to  refute  “vicious  rumours"  that  he 
had  tried  to  unseat  and  kill  Bishop 


in  a  move  to  carry  the  government 
further  to  the  left. 

Bishop,  a  39-year-o!d  British- 
educated  lawyer,  had  become  a 
friend  of  Cuba’s  Fidel  Castro  and 
sought  to  convert  the  island  of 
{ 15.000  into  a  socialist  state. 

In  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica  Prime 
Minisier  Edward  Seaga  said*  Satur¬ 
day  that  if  the  reports  that  Coard 
had  taken  over  in  Grenada  are  true, 
it  means  “Cuba  is  cajling  the  shots" 
on  the  eastern  Caribbean  island. 

“The  first  thing  we  need  to  find 
out  is  whether  there  has  actually 
been  a  change  in  government,”  said 
Seaga. 

Seaga,  an  -outspoken  critic  of 
Bishop  since  the  1979  socialist  coup 
in  Grenada,  said  he  suspected  that  a 
Coard  ouster  of  the  popular  prime 
minister  would  not  be  well  received 
bv  Grenadians.  (Reuter,  AP) 


Kissinger  willing  to  meet  rebels 


WASHINGTON.  -  Former  U.S. 
secretary  of  state  Henry  Kissinger 
returned  to  the  tf.S.  early  yesterday 
from  his  Central  American  tour,  as¬ 
serting  that  the  troubled  region  can 
attain  peace  and  freedom,  despite 
escalating  conflicts. 

Kl>singer  ended  a  six-day  tour  of 
six  Central  America  countries  by 
telling  reporters  that  he  and  the  - 
bipartisan  commission  he  heads  are 
wilting  to  meet  with  leaders  of  guer-, 
rilla  groups  in  both  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua. 

He  said  no  time  had  been  set  for 
the  meetings  but  “in  principle  we 
wilt  meet  with  both  Salvadorean 
and  Nicaraguan  dissidents.” 

Asked  if  he  would  meet  El 
Salvadorean  rebel  leader  Guillermo 


Ungo  when  lingo  comes  to 
Washington  on  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  Kissinger  said  that  would  de¬ 
pend  on  the  commission's  schedule. 

Before  leaving  Nicaragua  on 
Saturday.  Kissinger,  looking  grim 
after  a  45-minute  meeting  with  the 
head  of  the  Sandinista  junta,  Daniel 
Ortega  Saavedra,  read  a  terse  state¬ 
ment. 

“I  said  in  El  Salvador  we  should 
not  be  asked  to  choose  between 
peace  and  democracy,”  Kissinger 
said. 

Government  officials  in  Managua 
interpreted  Kissinger's  remark  as  a 
warning  that  if  Nicaragua  did  not 
adopt  a  model  of  democracy 
proposed  by  the  U.S.,  the  Reagan 
administration  would  continue 


backing  military' operations  by  the 
rebels. 

“Nicaragua  finds  that  the  present 
government  of  the  U.S.  has 
declared  war  on  it,  a  war  that  is  in¬ 
creasingly  open,”  Ortega  said  on 
Saturday. 

“We  did  not  discard  the  political 
solution  to  the  problem,”  Ortega 
said.  “But  we  are  confronting  a 
situation  of  war  and  that’s  a  fact.” 

He  blamed  the  U.S.  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  Agency  for  rebel  attacks  on 
Nicaraguan  fuel  installations  which, 
together  with  an  announcement  by 
the  U.S.  Exxon  Oil  Company  that  it 
would  no  longer  charter  tankers  for 
deliveries  to  Nicaragua,  have 
plunged  Nicaragua  into  severe 
economic  crisis.  ■  (AP,  Reuter) 


Genscher, 
Gromyko  end 
arms  talks 

VIENNA  (AP),  —  West  Germany 
Foreign  Minister  Hans  Dietrich 
Genscher.  ending  consultations 
with  Andrei  Gromyko,  his  Soviet - 
counterpart,  said,  yesterday  that 
Moscow  is  still  unsure  whether  to 
break  off  medium-range  missile 
talks  in  case  of  new  western  deploy¬ 
ment. 

Genscher  aDso  warned  of  un¬ 
specified  steps  by  the  Soviet  Union 
“on  behalf  of  its  own  security  and 
that  of  its  allies,”  if  NATO  begin* 
stationing  572  U.S.  Pershing  2  and 
cruise  missiles  in  Europe  in 
December. 

Genscher  and  Gromyko,  com¬ 
menting  separately,  said  their  talks 
did  nothing  to  resolve  the  east-west 
deadlock  on  limiting  the  missiles, 
the  subject  of  U^. -Soviet  negotia¬ 
tions  in  Geneva. 

Gromyko,  stopped  by  reporters 
and  asked  whether  progress  was 
made,  said:  “I  doubt  it.” 


McNamara:New 
NATO  missiles 
‘unnecessary’  . 

HAMBURG,  West  Germany  (AP)- 
—  Fcrmcr  'U.S.  secretary  of 
defence  Robert  McNamara  says-the 
deployment  of  new  NATO  nuclear 
missiles  in  Western  Europe  :is  un- 
necessiry,  a  Hamburg  magazine 
reported  yesterday; 

“The  weapons  will  increase 
neithe-  the  security  of  Western 
Europ :  nor  the  security  tf  NATO,” 
the  magazine  Der  Spiegel  quoted 
McNamara  as  saying  in  an  inter¬ 
view.  “I  see  no  military  necessity  of 
any  kind  for  their  deployment.” 

McNamara,  however,  said  he 
would  support  sending  the  572  U.S.- 
built  Pershing  2  and  cruise  missiles 
to  Western  Europe  if  the  Europeans 
wanted  them. 

“But  then  it  must  be  their  deci¬ 
sion.  not  the  U.S.’s,  and  they  would 
have  to  understand  that  it  is  their 
decision.  Today  it  appears  as 
though  many  Europeans  believe  the 
U.S.  wants  to  force  these  missiles  on 
them.  That  is  not  the  case,”  Mc- 
Nam;  ra  was  quoted  as  saying. 


McEnroe  defines  a  net-cord  judge 


SY  DNEY  (Reuter).  — -  Wimbledon. 
champion.  John  McEnroe,  has.,  been 
siispended.from  jennis  for  42  days.;  v  ,  Sn„ 
after  . being  fined  SI  ^OChfor  an  out-  -  ‘ 

burst  during  his  Australian  Indoor  -  -.  .  _ 

Championship  final  win  over  Henri  *. 

Leconte  of  France  here  yeaterday. 

McEnroe  beat  the  20-year-bid  imposed  the 
Leconte  6-i; .64, .7-5  to  take  title  for  '■  with  officials 
a  fourth  successive  year.  -  official  rei 

The . .  24-year-old  world  number 
one  was  fined  after  receiving  a  code  ^ m 
of  conduct  warning  for  abuse  of  ant  maffe,  you  fai 
official.  McEnnoe  said  he  would  not  McEnw,  pixy 
appeal  against  the  penalty.  The  taA,  mM  yjr 
period  of  suspension. will  be  halved 
if  McEnroe  does  not  play  any  cx-  S  -Th* 
hibifion  tennis,  and  he  can  then  play  WfanMedra,*  M< 

Women’s  meet  in  Ashkelon 


in  the  Australian  Open  beginning 
November  28.:  '•*_ 

. .  The  fine  took  the  American's: 
total  .fines  this  year  to  58,300,.  S800. 
over  the 'limit  set  by  the  men’s  Inter¬ 
national  Professional  Tennis  Qouer 
«  cil,  incurring  automatic  su^ensuga ; 

.  Tournament  referee  Bill  pdmdjfc. 
imposed  the  fine  after  conferring; 

■  with  officials  after  the  match.  In  an  ' 
official  report,  Gil  rnour. said; : 
McEnroe;  had  said  to  net-cont- 
Judge  Barry  Hill:  “ How  .  'man jfe'- 
imag  inary  net  calls  are  you  going  •  to : 
make,  you  fat  turd?”  -- 

McEnroe,  playing  wfcbsaperb' touch  aai.  Ota-'. 
tool,  needed  ady  U3  Rfada  w  take 
sets.  Hh  serving  was'anuErfag  and  he  dfapkyed  a 

dszzftH  variety  of  shots  to  beMie  poor  - 
Leconte.  “I  Wt  played  that  weB  dm  , 
Wimbledon,”  McEnroe  said. 


‘Nazi  spy  chief  passed  secrets  to  UK’ 


Sun  photos  may  explain  space  dust  origin 


BOULDER.  Colorado  (AP).  — 
Photographs  by  Japanese 
astronomers  of  rings  around  the  sun 
could  help  explain  the  origin  and 
composition  of  interplanetary  dust, 
a  scientist  said  Saturday. 

“The  Japanese  image  is  a  very 
beautiful  result,”  said  Robert  Mac- 
Queen.  director  of  the  High 
Altitude  Observatory,  a  division  of 
the  National  Centre  for  At¬ 
mospheric  Research. 

“What  they  have  provided  for  the 
first  lime  is  essentially  a 
photograph,  a  two-dimensional 
photo,  of  the  peaks  of  emission  near 
the  sun.  It  is  the  first  such  image 
that  has  been  obtained.” 

A  French  scientist  first  theorized 
in  1927  that  small  particles  of 
'material  spiral  inward  toward  the 
sun,  drawn  by  gravity,  until  they 


vapourize  and  produce  thermal,  or 
infrared,  radiation,  MacQueen  said. 

But  it  wasn't  until  1966  that  Mac- 
Queen  and  Alan  Peterson,  a 
University  of  New  Mexico  scientist, 
confirmed  that  “the  process  really 
was  going  on,”  MacQueen  said. 

“We  made  observations -during 
the  eclipse  of  1966  in  Bolivia  and  a 
month  later,  I  carried  out  a  balloon 
flight  with  an  instrument  which  was 
carried  to  100,000  feet  (30,480 
metres)  using  special  techniques'to 
confirm  the  existence  of  the 
(vapourization)  zones.” 

Since  then  there  have  been  a 
number  of  efforts  to  study  the 
zones,  most  of  which  had  only 
limited  success,  MacQueen  said. 

The  Japanese  photographs  were 
from  a  balloon  carried  high  in  the 
atmosphere  during  the  eclipse  of 
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June  11  that  cut  across  Indonesia 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

“The  most  interesting  thing  is 
that  they  have  provided  that  image 
for  the  first  time  and  one  can  now 
examine  the  image  and  1  think 
deduce  clues  as  to,  firstly,  the  kind 
of  material  that  is  involved,  and 
secondly,  from  how  the  dust  is  dis¬ 
tributed  around  the  sun,  one  can 
determine  the  origin  of  the  dust 
itself,"  he  said. 

Currently,  “the  principal  guesses 
are  that  the  dust  is  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  silicate  (quartz)  materials. 
The  origin  is  more  uncertain.  It 
could  be  dust  from  the  asteroid  belt 
in  the  Solar  System  and  it  is  slowly 
spiralling  toward  the  sun.  Or  it 
could  be  that  the  dust  is  residue  left 
from  comets  that  pass  through  the 
Solar  System,"  MacQueen  said. 


Arim 
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LONDON.  —  Nazi  Germany’s  spy 
chief.  Admiral  Wilhelm  (Panaris, 
passed  secrets  to  Britain  during 
World  War  II,  British  newspapers 
said  yesterday. 

The  Sunday  Times  and  The  Mai 1 
yesterday  carried  reports  based  on  a 
book  about  -  British  intelligence 
scheduled  for  publication  this 
month.  The  book,  MI-6  1909-1945, 
is  by  Nigel  West,  author  of  several 
well-informed  works  about  Britain’s 
secret  services. 

The  intermediary  for  Can  arts’  dis-  ■ 
closures  was  Halina  Syzmanska,  the 
wife  of  a  senior  Polish  diplomat 
who,  aged  78,  currently  lives  in  the 
U.S.  She  confirmed  the  report  to 
The  Mail. 

In  1941  Canaris  told  Syzmanska 
in  Berne,  Switzerland,  about 
Hitler's  battle  ,  plan,  code-named 
Barbarossa,  to  invade  the  Soviet 


Union,  two  months  before  it  hap¬ 
pened.  But  The  Sunday  Times 
quoted  a  former  MI-6  officer  who 
was  stationed,  in  Berne  in  1941  as 
saying  British  intelligence  did  not. 
act  on  the  Barbarossa  leak  because 
they  did  not  believe  it.  Canaris  con¬ 
tinued  to  supply  information  to  the 
British  for  much  of  the  war. 

He  was  motivated  by  a  desire  .to 
save  Germany  from  Hitler's  ambi¬ 
tions  so  most  of  his  leaks  were  about 
political  matters  rather  than  out¬ 
right  sabotage  of  the  German  war 
effort.  The  Mail  said. 

Hitler  became  increasingly  dis¬ 
trustful  of  Canaris  and  purged  the 
intelligence  service,  the  Abwehr,  in 
1944.  Later  in  the  year,  Canaris  was 
implicated  in  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  assassinate  Hitler,  who  had 
him  executed  in  1945.  (Reuter,  AP). 


By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  country’s  first- 
ever  professional  tennis  tournament 
for  women  is  taking  place,  at  the 
Ashkelon  Tennis  Centre  this  week, 
with  an  expected  entry  of  26  players 
from  abroad  and  a  dozen  local  girls. 
The  S  i 0.000  meet  starts  today  with  a 
small,  qualifying  event  in  singles, 
with  the  !fbur  semi-finalists  going 
through  to  the  32istrong  main  draw. 
.The  tournament-proper  gets -under 
way  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow  and'  con*-, 
tinues  through  Saturday.  Foreign - 
countries  represented  are  Argen¬ 
tina.  France,  Sweden,  Italy  and 


West  Germany....-./. 

.  The  seedings  are  headed^iy. 
Danish  champion  Tine^  SchefiJtT. 
fLarsen,-  Britain’s  no. .  2'  under-J8 ; 
racket  Elizabeth  Jones,  and  ranking.- 
Swiss  players  Eva- Kraple  and  Karin 
Stamp  fit.  Heading  the  Israeli  chal¬ 
lenge  are  OrTy  Bialostocki  and 
Rakefet  Btnyamini,  who  are  direct 
entries,  in  the  _rnain  singles  draw 
along  with  "liana"  Merger,'  Sagit- 
Dpron,  Sarit  Shalev  and  Ruthi 
SverdlofF.--.il/  . 

'.  The  W-natfan  meet  b  twganired  I*  rtw  brad 
Tends  AsaodafioBjatA  spnnored  by  Gd  Sport. 
It  fa  pint  -of  the  Women's  Tends  Aseocfrflen 
Infenattimal  pn-ctariL  w&b  cenpnter  pehb  - 
*s  weii  its  jirizr  noney:  at  stake.  .  . 


Sex  killer  linked  to  15  murders 


Japan’s  nuclear  taboo 


Owner-Occupier  Construction  in  Even  Y ehuda 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the  local  council  and  Arim,  announce 
the  opening  of  registration  for  the  above  programme,  under  which  22  half  plots  will  be 
allotted  for  the  construction  of  22  housing  units. 

Registration,  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  18,  1983  at  the  Even 
Yehuda  Local  Council  office,  and  end  at  1 2  noon  on  Tuesday,  November  8, 
1983. 


l_ 


details  and  a  detailed  prospectus  are  available  at  the  local  council  office. 
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Israel  Lands  Administration 
Central  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  One  Common-Wall 
Housing  Unit  at  Ri  short  Lezion  —  Eastern  Quarter 
Tender  No.  M/83/70 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract,  details  of  which  at 
the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows: 

Bk>ck  Parcel  Plot  Approx.  Total  Minimum  Deposit  (IS) 


Block 

Parcel 

Plot 

Approx. 

Total 

Minimum 

- 

area  (sq.m.) 

buildingtt 
on  2  floors 

price  05)* 

4243 

129 

A 

317 

58 

763,970 

*  Plot  assessment  as  at  present  stage  and  development.  Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are 
available  at  our  Tel  Aviv  district  office,  88  Derech  Petah  Tikva.  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  November  16,  1983. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


By  KICHITARO  KATSUDA 

Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Yasuhiro  Nakasone  recently  said  it 
is  lime  to  “challenge  taboos”  on 
defence  and  to  close  the  books  on 
the  post-war  fear  of  military  power. 
A  hard  look  at  these  issues  in  Japan 
is  long  overdue.  The  defence  issue  is 
filled  with  taboos  —  from  the  war- 
renouncing  constitution  to  the 
“strictly -defensive”  security  policy, 
the  ban  on  arms  exports,  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  collective  self- 
defence  and  the  three  non-nuclear 
principles. 

The  toughest  taboo  to  break o' 
the  last  —  that  Japan  will  not 
produce,  possess  or  permit  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Reaffirmed  by  cabinets  since  1968, 
these  principles  have  become  part 
of  the  national  ethos.  Japan  has  a 
“nuclear  allergy”  —  an  extreme 
sensitivity  to  anything  nuclear  — 
from  power  plants  to  weapons. 

The  press  is  largely  responsible. 
Several  major  newspapers  have 
been  trying  to  whip  up  support  for 
the  nuclear  disarmament  move¬ 
ment.  “Japan,"  they  say,  “is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  that  has 
suffered  the  horrors  of  nuclear  at¬ 
tack.  The  Japanese  people  must 
take  the  lead  in  the  disarmament 
movement.”  Anyone  who  criticizes 
this  advocacy  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  completely  callous  about 
human  life. 

The  "nuclear  allergy"  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  Japanese  people  from  fac¬ 
ing  a  hard  fact:  World  peace  today 
rests  precariously  on  the  East-West 
nuclear  balance  of  terror. 

People  in  countries  who  were 
once  victims  of  Japan's  militarism 
may  doubt  the  new-found  aversion 
to  destructive  weapons.  One  can 
imagine  this  skeptical  analysis: 


“Japanese  behave  like  the  heroes 
of  the  nuclear  disarmament  move¬ 
ment.  But  Japan  was  bombed 
because  it  was  powerless  to  prevent 
it.  If  Japan  had  developed  its  own' 
bomb,  then  the  U.S.t  fearing 
reprisal,  might  not  have  attacked 
Hiroshima,  japan  has  cloaked  its 
awareness  of  weakness  and  its  vic¬ 
tim  mentality  in  the  guise  of 
moralistic  leadership  against 
nuclear  weapons.” 

This  might  explain  the  hysterical 
reaction  to  Nakasone's  support  dur¬ 
ing  the  Williamsburg  Summit  last 
•~June-ef  the  deployment  ^f~ theatre- 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  The 
Asahi  Shimbun  newspaper  labelled 
his  remarks  “outrageous”  and  the 
opposition  parties  condemned  them 
as  a  “betrayal”  of  the  non¬ 
nuclear  principles. 

International  politics  is  a  game 
played  for  keeps  and  not  always  by 
the  rules.  To  try  to  make  everyone 
play  according  to  Japan's  moralistic 
dictates  is  silly  sentimentalism. 

The  West  is  under  propaganda  at¬ 
tack  from  the  Soviet  Union.  From 
covert  support  of  the  disarmament 
movement  to  missile  rattling, 
Moscow  is  using  every  trick  in  its 
psychological  attack.  Jo  the 
Kremlin,  nuclear-allergic  Japan 
probably  looks  like  the  weakest  link 
in  the  Western' chain. 

If  we  were  to  begin  to  feel  uneasy 
under  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella,  we 
would  be  playing  into  Moscow’s 
hands. 

IKichitaro  Katsuda  is  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  Kyoto  University.) 

LIBYAN  LINK.  —The  president  or 
the  Tamil  United  Liberation  Front, 
the  political  voice  of  Sri  Lanka’s 
minority  Tamil  papulation,  has 
denied  allegations  that  the  party  has 
links  with  Libya. 


ST.  JOSEPH,  Missouri  (Reuter),  rr 
A  man  who  confessed  to  the  sex  kil¬ 
ling  of  a  four-year-old  boy  may  have 
knowledge  of  15  other  murders 
across  the  U.S.,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  said  on  Saturday.  ' 

Charles  Hatcher,  54,  confessed 
on  Thursday  to  the  sexual  assault 
and  murder  of  Eric  Christgeri  of  St. 
Joseph  in  1978.  His  confession  freed 
Melvin  Lee  Reynolds,  who  was 
serving;  a  life  sentence'  after  being, 
wrongly  convicted  of  the  crime  four 
years  ago. 

“If  there  are  other  ■  victims  out 
there,  there  may  be  other  (pqople 
like)  Reynolds  out  there,”  an  FBt 


investigator  said. 

Authorities  quoted  Hatcher  as 
saying  he  had  information  on  other 
bodies  4-;  but  that  before  he  would 
-  discuss,  them  he  wanted  to  clear 
Reynolds. 

-  'Investigators  from  other  -  states 
':  ate  interested  .  in  interviewing 
Hatcher,  .who  has  a  criminal  record 
dating ’  back  to  1947,  authorities 
said.  '■ 

Hatcher  is .  also  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Michelle  Steele,  II,  who. 
was  killed  after  being  sexually  as¬ 
saulted.  Like  Christgen  she  was  latf?*~ 

,  seen  in  St:  Joseph  and  her  body  v&- 
found  near  the  Missouri  River.  • 


Turks  begin  first  electioneering  since  coup 

ANKARA  (Reuter).  ---.TU.ikeyV political  parties  started  official  cam¬ 
paigning  yesterday  for'November  6  general  elections,  the  first. elec-, 
tioneering  allowed  since  the.  19.80.  military  coup.  • 

. ,  The  leaders  of  the  three -parties  approved  by  the  military  to  contest 
the  elections  were  hoi  ding,  open-air  rallies  in  three  politically  significant 
provinces. 

-Parkraae&.to  remamMPdei^ite4ove  affair 

•  LONDON  (Reuter).  —  Former: British,  cabinet  minister  Cecil  Parkin¬ 
son,  who  resigned  over  a  love  affair  with  his  ex-secretary,  said  yesterday 
he  plannedto  remain  in  politics.  V' 

He  added: '“I  do  riot  intend  to  resign  as  a  member  of  Parliament.^ 


British  soldier  killedinN/Ireland  ambush. 

LONDONDERRY,  Northern  Ireland  (AP).  —  A  British  soldier,  was 
killed  Jate  Saturday  and  another  was  wounded  when  guerrillas  anbushed 
a  military  patrol,  triggering  a  bomb  and  opening  fire  with  a  high- 
powered  rifie,  police  reported. 

Bomb  In  temple  injures  two  in  north  India 

NEW  DELHI  (Reuter).  —  Two  men  ona  motorcycle  threwa  bomb  into 
a  Hindu  temple  m  the  troubled  north  India  state  of  Punjab  yesterday 
creating  panic  among  worshippers  and  injuring  two  people,  the  Press 
Trust  of  India  (PTI)  news  agency  reported. " 
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Israel  Lands  Administration 
Jerusalem  District 

Announces  the 

Cancellation  of  Tender  No.  Jm/83/67 

concerning  the  plot  for  construction  of  one  housing  unit 
at  Ashdod,  Quarter  Yod  Aleph,  Black  2192,  Parcel  26. 


TOURISTS  ARE  INVITED 
TO  AN  EVENING  OF 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
on  all  aspects  of  living 
and  banking  in  Israel. 
#TonIght,  Monday,  Oct  17,  1983 
at  9  p.m. 

at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  Jerusalem 
Refreshments 
plus  Documentary  Film 
Sponsored  by 
Israel  Discount  Bank 
Tourist  Centre 

•_  French  Square.  Jerusalem  ! 
Tour  Va’alati  W  Z'o.'flTryah  and 
Absorption  Oept.  S  Ban  Yehuda  SL, 

_ Jerusalem _ 

Tel.  02-241222  " 


1PSD&« |S  strictly 
xoshc*  ■■  i 

AMERICAN 
TT  MIAT  SERVICE] 

Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv  —  j 
Jerusalem  —  Beersheba  j 
areas.  .  j 

Prices  Include  delivery.  J 

Weekly  Spedah  j 

Noodle  Kugel  •  -< 

Regular  Price: .  .  .  .  j 

IS  350  per  kflo  I 

.SALE  PRICE:  IS  250  J 

with  your-10  kg.  order  of  beef,  j 
Supervision  of  the  Rabbinate  — '  I 
KahovoL  A 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D.  Silvemein  J 
Phone  or  write:  1 

7  Rahov  Hagra,  REHOVOT. 

Tel.- 054-76345 
JERUSALEM:  TaL  02-862844 
PETAH  TIKVA:  Tel.  03-9221139 
SEfiRSSEBA:  Tel:  057-416538. 

057-37072 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

S  *40  "Maths  6  9.00  Language  and  Com¬ 
munication  3-5  9.25  English  6  10.00 
Geography  5-6  10.30  Rega  and  Dodli 
11.00  Citizenship  11.25  English  5  11.45 
English  7  12.05  English  8  12.30  High 
School  Literature  13.00 Science  7-12  >3.30 
Music  15.00  Surprise  Train  15.20  Touch 
15.45  Follow  Me  —  English  for  Adults 
16.00  The  Heart  (part  71  16.25  Sumsum 
Street  17.00  A  New  Evening  —  live 
magazine 

CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES; 

17.30  Diffrcni  Strokes:  Substitute 
Teacher 

18.00  Friendly  Sketches 
AKABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes 
lb. 30  News  roundup 
1S.32  Sports 

19.27  Programme  Trailer 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Fume:  U.N.  Week 
20.50  Beauty  Spot 
21.00  Mahal  Newsreel 

21.30  Taxi  —  new  comedy  series:  The 
Lighter  Side  of  Angela  Matusa 

21.55  This  is  the  Time 
22.45  Strangers  —  new  British  suspense 
series  starring  Don  -Henderson,  Dennis 
Blunch.  Fiona  Mollison  and  Mark  Mc¬ 
Manus:  Retribution 
23  35  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17  30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  I8J0 
CaTV  3)  Little  House  on  the  Prairie.  19.00 
News  in  French  19.30  News  in  Hebrew- 
2100  Ncw^s  in  Arabic  20.30  Benson  21.10 
Nancy  Astor  22.00  News  in  English  22.15 
The  A -Team 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Muse 

6.02  Mutual  Cock 

7.07  Verdi:  La  Forza  del  destino.  Overture 
f  Muti):  Haxdn:  Duet  for  Violin  and  Cello 
in  D  Major:  Ludwig  Dieter  Concerto  for 
.2  Flutes  (RumpaL  Wilson):  Bach:  Violin 
Sonata  No. 3  in  E  Major  (Stem.  Zakin); 

.  Schumann:  Cello  Concerto  (Jacouelinedu 
Pre.  Barenboim):  Smetana:  3  Polkas.  Op.7 
(Jan  Novotny):  Borodin:  Little  Suite:  Bal¬ 
ling:  Cuneerio  for  Guitar  and  Jazz  nano; 
Wieniawski:  Violin  Concerto,  Op.22 
(Wundu  Wilkomirska):  Stravinsky: 
L’Histoire  du  suldnt  (Gidon  Kremcr,  Kad 
Lei  Her.  Alois  Kuntarskih  Sibelius:  The 
Swan  of  Tuonela;  Dvorak:  String  Quintet, 
Op.97;  Beethoven:  Excerpts  from  The 
Creature*  of  Prometheus 
12.00  An  Hour  trith  Isaac  St  An  —  Vivaldi: 
Concerto  Tor  Three  Violins:  Brahms: 
Sonata  Nu.2,  Op.tOO:  Mozart:  Concerto 
No.l  K2W 

13.05  Musical  Greetings 
1 5.00  History  of  Music 
15.30  Youth  Concert 
1  A. 30 The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 
—  Telemann:  Trumpet  Concerto  I  David 
Burkhardt,  David  Shallon): 
Khachaturian:  Piano  Concerto  (Pnina 
Suli/man.  Anatole  Fislouiari);  Debussy: 
L'apres-midi  d'un  faune  (Uri  Segal); 
Schumann;  Symphony  No, 4 
IX.no  Pian»  Music  fno  details  available) 
IV.05  Funmus  Artists  in  Historical 
Recordings  (repeat) 

20.011  Jewish  f  olklore 
20.JU  From  the  1983  Schubertiana  in 
Hohencm*.  Austria  —  Violin  Sonata  in  A 
Minor  (Oleg  Kagan.  Vassily  Lubanov); 
Arpeggiunu  Sonata  (Natalia  Gutman,  Vas-  . 


silv  Lubanov)  From  the  19S3  Mozart 
Weeks  in  Salzburg.  Rolf  Weikert  con¬ 
ducting  —  Divertimento,  K.25I:  Concerto 
for  Three  Kanos.  K-242,  arranged  for  2 
Pianos  (Alfons  and  Alois  Kontarski); 
Rcciuiiive  and  \ria.  K.255  (Marina 
Lipovsku);  Symphony  No.40  K.5S0 
23.00  Contemporary  Music  —  Ram  Da- 
Oz:  Rotonova  (Fuxon-Hayman.  Bart  Ber¬ 
man):  Josef  Dorfraan:  Trio,  1976  (Israel 
Trio):  Dallapiccola;  3  Questions  with  2 
An-iwers 

00. 10  Music  from  the  Distant  Past 

First  Programme 
6.03  Programmes  for  Oiim 

7.30  Light  Classical  Music  —  Worts  by 
Huydn.  Telemann.  Pachelbel,  Beethoven. 
Tchaikovsky.  Borodin.  Bizet,  Walton 
and  others 

9.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
10.05  Encounter  —  live  family  magazine 
II. IQ  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 

11.30  Education  for  ail 
12.05  Sephardi  songs 
13.00  N'eus  in  Engish 

13.30  News  in  French 
14.05  Children’s  programmes 
15.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
Id  05  Afternoon  Classics 

17.12  Jewish  Ideas  < 

17.20  Every  nan's  University 
IH.05  Speaker's  Podium  (repeal) 

1 6.47  Bible  Reading  —  Chronicles  24 
19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week  by  Rabbi  Zefima  Drori 

19.30  Programmes  for  dim 
22.05  Talk  on  baladiic  matters 

23.05  Every  Man  has  a  Star  —  with 
osirolugnl  lion  Pecker 

Second  Programme 

7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
8.05  Fird  Thing  —  with  Bind  Manor 
10. 10  All  Shades  of  the  Network  —  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 

12.05  Open  Line  —  news  and  music 


13.00  Midday  —  news  commentary,  music 

14.10  A  Taste  of  Honey 

16.10  Questions  and  Answers  on  halachlc 
matters 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 
17.25  Of  People  and  Places 
18.05  Safe  Journey 

19.05  Today  —  radio  newsreel 
19.30  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.05  Cantorial  Music 
22.05  Folksongs 

23.05  Treasure  Hunt  —  radio  game 
Army 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 

6.30  University  on  the  Air 

707  "TOT”  —  with  Ales  Anski 

8.05  Morning.  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  —  with  Michael 

Hundelsallz 

11.05  Musical  Requests 

12.05  Kroeli  Autumn  —  wiih  Eli  Yisrncli 

13.05  To  the  Point  at  One 

!o.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.05  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 

19.05  Music  Today  —  music  magazine 

20.05  Israeli  Rock 

21.00  Mahal  -  TV  Newsreel 

21.35  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  The  Eastern  front  in  Operation 
Peace  for  Galilee  (repeat) 

00.05  Night  Birds  —  songs,  chat 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 
Eden:  Dama  Do  Lotacao;  Edison: 
Treasure  of  the  Four  Crowns;  Klir:  Flash 
Dance;  Mitdwfl:  Breathless  7,  9;  OrgB: 
Midnight  Express  4.  6.45.  9.15;  Orion: 
Blue  Thunder  4.  6.30.  9;  Onu:  How  to 
Drive  Girb  Crazy;  Rea:  Locoi  Hero; 
Stmadar:  American  Gigolo  7,  9.1 5- 
Biayenei  Hs'nn:  One  from  the  Heart  l 


9:  Cinema  One:  Best  Uule  Whorehouse 
in  Tesas  7;  Everything  you  ever  wanted  to 
know  about  sex  9.15:  fond  Museum: Tron 
3.30:  Cinema iheq He:  Die  Putriolin  7; 
Njanguan  0  (small  hall):  The  Sterile 
Cuckoo  9.30 

TEL  AVIV  4M,  7.15,  9J0 
ADenfay;  Heul  and  Dust  4 JO,  7.10,  9 JO; 
Bcfl-Yehnda:  Now  and  Forever;  Cbcs  1: 
Blue  Thunder  4.30,  7.  9.30;  Cka  2:  Of¬ 
ficer  and  a  Gentleman  4.30,  7, 9.40;  On 
3:  Sophie's  Choice  6.40,  9.20;  (joi  4: 
Cannery  Row  4.30.  7.05.  9J0;  Man  who 
Fell  to  Earth  10 JO.  1.30;  Cbeo  5:  Man 
From  Snowy  River  10.30, 1.30,4.30, 7.15, 
9.30:  Cinema  One:  Ticket  to  Heaven; 
Drive-la:  The  Yanks  7.15,  9.30:  Children's 
film  5.4S:  Ses*  Him,  midnight;  Eetfcer:. 
Duma  Do  Lotacao;  Git;  My  Favourite 
Year;  Gordon:  Another  Way  5, 7.30, 9.30;' 
Hod:  Breathless;  Lev  Is  Local  Hero  1.30, 
4.30.  7.15.  9J0;  Lev  H:  Day  of  Zinc  I  JO, 
4.30.  7.15.  9.30;  Llaor:  Tourists'  Trap;1 
Maxim:  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show; 
Mognbi:  Tootsie  4.30,  7,  9.30;  Orij: 
Treasure  of  the  Four  Crowns;  Paris; 
Naguu  10.  12.  2. 4.  7.15, 9.30:  Peer:  Merry 
Christmas  Mr.  Lawrence;  Shataf:  Flash 
Dance  4. IS.  7.15.9.30:  Sndto:  Dead  Men 
Don’t  Wear  Maid  4.30,  7,  9.30;  Tdbriet: 
Year  or  Living  Dangerously;  Td  Arivs 
High  Road  to  China;  Tet  Ari*  Must—; 
Yah  Zafaa;  One  from  the  Heart;  Tanta; 
Eighty  Three  9.30:  Beth  Hatefritaoth:  Tell 
Me  a  Riddle  H.30. 

HAIFA  4,  6A5,  9 

A  rapid  theatre:  Suicidal  Bunch;  Annm: 
For  ..a  Few  Dollars  More  4,  6.30,  9; 
AtznsM:  High  Road  to  China;  Chen:  Hair; 
GaJor :  Just  Before  Dawn  10. 2, 6:  Scream 
for  Vengeance  1 2. 4. 8; 'Moriah:  Table  for 
Five  6.45,  9;  Onh:  Blue  Thunder  4, 6.30. 
9:  Orion:  Clinic  Exclusive  6  noiirtop:  Or* 
ly:  Frances  6, 9;  Peer:  Flash  Dance:  Rm: 
Treasure  -of  the  Four  Crowns;  Shark: 
Nuguu  6.45.  9 


RAMAT  GAN 

Anew:  Blue  Thunder  9.30;  Wonderful 
Detective  Schwartz  4.30;  Lily:  Breathless 
7.15.  9 JO;  Oasis:  Frances  6.  9;  Onfaa: 
Table  Tor  Five  7.15,  9.30;  Ra  met  Gan: 
Tootsie  7.  9.30  . 

HERZUYA 

David:  Now  and  Forever  7.15.  9JQ-' 

Tifertt:  Tootsie  7.15.  9.30 

HOLON 

Mfedai:  Hdr  4J0.  7.15,  9.30;  Savoy: 
Kramer  vs.  Kramer  7.30,  9  JO;  From  Rus- 
•  sia  with  Love  (daytime  hrs,) 

WHATS0N 

Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
IS224.20  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion 
Ovary  day  coots  AAAI  .30  including  VAT.  per 
month.  Copy  accepted  at  offices  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post  ' and  ell  recognized 
advertising  agents. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad  Maacwu  Opening  ExUMdon:  David 
Bombers  in  Palestine,  1923-1927  (from  18.10). 
Confining  ExUbUm:  Moritz  Oppcnheim. 

First  Jewish  Painter.  Tip  df  the  lecbCTg  No.  2, 
New  Acquisitions  of  Isradi  Art.  Mario  Men,  * 
Italian  artist.  China  and  the  Islamic  World, 
ceramic  influences  (until  31.10);  Oil  Laino 
Section ;  Permanent  Collection  of  Judaica,  Art 
and  Archaeology:  Primitive  Art;  Looking  u 
Pictures;  Permanent  Exhibit  in  Pre-bisiQf? 
Hull;  Contemporary  Israeli  Art  Sped*)  Ex¬ 
hibits:  Ychoshirii  Ncustcm.  Drawings  1983- 
Torah  Finish  (KimnnimJ  produced  in  Sen's  by 
Yemenite  Jewish  goldsmiths  at  beginning  'of. 
20th.  cfcnuiry.  Rockefeller  Museum:  Judean 
Kingdom  Fortress  at  Kadesh  Barnea; 
Wodderful  Wurid  of  Paper  (Paley  Centre  next 
.to  Rockefeller  Museum].. 

VbUIw  Hours:  Main.  Museum  10-5,  At  H: 
Guided  lour  in.  English.  3.30:  Children's  {did. 
“Tron**.  '  '  ...  - 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  —  Guided  lour  of  all  install a- 
lions  *  Hourly  WUrs  at  Kiiyat  Hadassah  and 
HadaM4*  Mt  Scopus.  * -In formation,  reserva¬ 
tions:  02-416333,  02-426271.-  - 
Hebrew  Unfvendty  : 

I.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  11  a. m.  fhjm  Ad- 

EHS  Giv*, 

fmi>a 

B  Alkalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
Td  Arfy 

museums 

S&ESfffc'as-. 

SKSSSf' iag  jGrt' 

Works  l9KM92I.  Sdectinii^kP*J*o-  Early 
Mweum’  Co»ecti^UOa  °r,sraeli  Artfnm 

CONDUCTED  tours  ■  . 

.  hurt V . 'S-; ;•  •! / ■; 

Wd’t  Oit  lu' Haifa,  dial  9*  <HPII  f  fl. ' 
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Clark’s  Move  to  Interior 
Makes  External  Waves 


By  STEVEN  R.  WETSMAN 


_  _  Washington 

RESIDENT  REAGAN'S  abrupt  decision  to  noml- 
nate  William  P.  dark,  the  national  security  ad- 
viser,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior  bad  ira- 
■  mediate  implications  for  foreign  and  domestic 
policy,  campaign  politics  and  the  Reagan  Presidency.  It 
also  offered  a  window  on  the  relationship  of  two  close 
friends  and  on  a  paradox  of  the  President's  style.  Reliant 
as  he  is  on  his  aides  for  guidance.  Mr.  Reagan's  inde¬ 
pendence  of  mind  can  still  startle. 

Mr.  Clark  was  not  on  any  original  staff  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  to  succeed  Interior  Secretary  James  G.  Watt,  who 
resigned  a  week  ago  after  Senate  passage  of  a  measure 
calling  for  his  ouster  became  a  certainty.  Neither  James 
A.  Baker  3d  nor  Michael  K.  Deaver,  the  White  House 
chief  and  deputy  chief  of  staff,  was  reported  to  be  happy 
with  the  Clark  choice,  ‘though  both  had  had  sharp  differ¬ 
ences  with  Mr.  Clark  in  the  White  House,  both  also 
wanted  to  fill  the  Interior  post  with  a  political  figure  who 
could  reassure  Mr.  Reagan’s  western  political  base  and 
defuse  the  hostilities  of  environmental  groups.  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Deaver  saw  a  happy  coincidence  in  the  fact  that 
■  such an  opportunity  came  just  as  the  President  gave  for¬ 
mal  approval  to  the  formation  of  a  re-election  commit¬ 
tee.  Haying  passed  the  week  wooing  a  series  of  promi¬ 
nent  western  Republicans,  they  are  now  bracing  for  a 
.  confirmation  fight  that  is  sure  to  revive  the  antagonisms 
they  had  hoped  would  fade  with  Mr.  Wan's  departure. 

The  transfer  to  the  Interior  Department  of  Mr. 
Clark,  trouble-shooter  under  Governor  Reagan  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  under  President  Reagan  as  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  in  1981,  was  in  the  Reagan  tradition  of  assigning 
trusted  confidants  to  touchy  jobs  even  if  they  had  no  spe¬ 
cial  qualifications.  But  to  allies  and  critics  alike,  it  was 
astounding  that  Mr.  Clark  would  be  willing  to  walk  away 
from  his  position  as  the  Administration's  most  influential 
foreign  policy  official.  His  friends  said  they  were  less 
surprised.  They  portrayed  Mr.  Dark  as  increasingly 
frustrated  over  what  one  associate  called  “the  dav-in  and 
(lay-out  battles  with  a  variety  of  antagonists." 

After  nearly  three  years  of  immersion  in  foreign 
policy,  issues,,  Mr.  Dark  could  not  shake  a  reputation  of 
being  out  of  his  depth.  His  conservative -allies  praised 
what  they  felt  was  his  common  sense,  and  his  willing- 
'  ness,  when  others  cringed,  to  use  or  threaten  military 
force  in  Central  America  and  the  Middle  East.  But  crit¬ 
ics,  even  friendly  ones,  complained  that  he  lacked  the  ca¬ 
pacity  and  experience  to  deal  with  Congress,  manage 
-  arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  cope  with 


the  problems  of  European  allies. 

Mr.  Clark  was  hardly  helped 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Reagan's  own 
competence  in  this  area  has  been 
called  into  question.  Two  weeks 
ago,  for  example,  the  President 
told  a  group  of  Congressmen  that 
he  had  not  realized  until  recently 
that  most  of  the  Soviet  Union's  nu¬ 
clear  defenses  were  concentrated 
in  its  system  of  heavy  land-based 
missiles.  Mr.  Reagan  reportedly 
added  that  he  realized  now  that  his 
proposals  for  the  Soviets  to  dis¬ 
mantle  their  heaviest  missiles, 
without  similar  concessions  by  the 
United  States,  were  interpreted  by 
many  as  one-sided.  Several  listen¬ 
ers  said  afterward  that  while  they 
appreciated  Mr.  Reagan's  new  negotiating  flexibility 
they  were  flabbergasted  at  his  comment  and  wondered 
whether  Mr.  Reagan  was  being  sufficiently  briefed  on 
critical  issues. 

Even  Mr.  Clark’s  foes,  however,  say  that  he  got  Mr. 
Reagan  to  focus  more  on  foreign  policy  matters  than  the 
President  had  in  his  first  year  in  office.  Rangy,  taciturn, 
and  seemingly  miscast  among  the  mountains  of  briefing 
materials  on  his  desk.  Mr.  Clark  struck  many  associates 
as  willing  to  serve  in  the  national  security  job  only  out  of 
loyalty  to  Mr.  Reagan.  But  his  self-confidence  often  car¬ 
ried  in  his  battles  with  associates.  To  the  chagrin  of 
many  at  the  State  Department,  he  got  Mr.  Reagan  to 
lake  a  hard  line  in  Central  America.  Yielding  to  State 
and  Commerce,  he  went  along  with  a  softer  line  on  tight¬ 
ening  export  controls  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  he  successfully  opposed  both  State  and  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  in  gening  Presidential  approval  of  the  use  of  naval' 
firepower  against  Syrian  positions  in  Lebanon. 

By  week's  end,  various  factions  at  the  White  House 
united  behind  Robert  C.  McFarlane,  Mr.  Clark's  deputy, 
as  the  successor.  But  both  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  and  William  J.  Casey,  director  of  Central  In¬ 
telligence,  reportedly  worried  not  about  Mr.  McFar- 
lane's  competence  but  about  the  strength  of  his  personal¬ 
ity  and  his  ability  to  command  the  President's  attention. 
Conservatives,  meanwhile,  pushed  for  Jeane  J.  Kirkpat¬ 
rick.  who  serves  as  United  States  representative  to  the 
United  Nations.  Some  moderates  tended  to  favor  Brent 
Scowcroft,  national  security  adviser  to  former  President 
Ford;  also  being  mentioned  by  conservatives  were  Mr. 
Weinberger  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman. 

Whoever  is  chosen,  "The  'Big  Four’  will  revert  to  the 


William  P.  Clark 
And  His  Role 

Close  friend  of  the  President.  Chief  of 
staff  when  Reagan  was  Governor,  bring¬ 
ing  order  and  overseeing  reorganization 
of  California  's  executive  branch.  Devel¬ 
oped  concept  of  single-page  memo  used 
in  Sacramento  and  in  White  House.  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  California's  Supreme  Court. 
Despite  having  by  his  own  admission  “no 
formal  training  in  foreign  policy,"  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
new  Administration.  Later  became  na¬ 
tional  security  adviser  and  perhaps  the 
Administration's  most  influential  foreign- 
policy  figure.  Forceful  advocate  for  vigi¬ 
lance  in  Central  America.  Regarded  as 
hard  working,  no-nonsense.  Grew  up  on 
cattle  and  sheep  ranches,  attended  rural 
schools.  Owns  880-acre  ranch.  Fourth- 
generation  Californian. 


Interior  Department 

CuSicciiar  o'  V-.e  r.aiicr.  3  lard  readings  and 
rr  yry  cf  its  parks,  w  dorness  areas  and 
wildi  rofuges  Aarr-misto-s  more  Tnan  500 
m'hon  acres,  with  trust  responsibilit.es  for 
an  addif.ona!  50  Tnlhor  Budget  of  $6.4  bil¬ 
lion;  57,647  employees.  Duties  include  pro¬ 
tection  of  endangered  species,  development 
c4  mine ’Si  and  water  resources,  reclamation 
cf  drylands.  Responsible  ^or  ci '  ard  mineral 
leases  go  cute-  ccnt.ner.tai  shel'  tracts,  min¬ 
eral  leasing  on  Federal  lands,  conservation 
of  wildlife  -e sources,  protection  of  histone 
areas.  Shares  responsibility  fer  several 

manpower  framing  programs.  Administers 
economic  development,  ea  jcai<on  and 
some  welfare  programs  for  Indians. 
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‘Big  Three,’ "  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Deaver  and  Edwin  Meese 
3d,  counselor  to  the  President,  said  a  Reagan  adviser. 
“That’s  got  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Administration 
worried.”  “There's  a  lot  of  unhappiness  on  the  right  with 
Bill  leaving,"  said  a  senior  foreign  policy  official.  “The 
hardliners  are  demoralized.  A  lot  of  us  felt,  no  matter 
bow  bad  things  got  for  us,  you  could  always  call  Bill.  With 
that  gone,  I  think  Reagan  needs  to  worry  about  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  be  can  command  among  conservatives.  There  are 
no  Reaganites  left  any  more."  But  longtime  aides  re¬ 
minded  each  other  that  Mr.  Clark  continued  as  a  close 
adviser  to  Mr.  Reagan  even  while  serving  as  an  associate 
justice  of  the  California  Supreme  Court,  and  that  he 
could  easily  do  so  again  from  the  Interior  Department. 
Some  White  House  officials  did  not  discount  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  he  would  be  back  if  the  President  won  re-election, 
next  time  as  the  White  House  chief  of  staff. 

In  the  end,  the  surprise  decision  of  “the  judge"  to 
leave  Mr.  Reagan's  inner  circle  appeared  to  these  aides 
to  have  been  an  intensely  personal  one.  Mr.  Reagan's 
decision  to  let  him  go  appeared  to  be  an  equally  poignant 
and  personal  turning  point.  Although  Mr.  Clark  won 
many  of  his  battles,  friends  reported  that  they  took  a  toll. 
A  dose  assodate,  going  further,  said  Mr.  Clark  recently 
told  colleagues  someone  else  might  well  have  “fresh 
ideas"  on  solving  the  problems  in  Lebanon  and  that 
"maybe  others  can  take  the  ball  and  run  farther"  in 
arms  control.  "Bill  became  so  frustrated  and  disappoint¬ 
ed,  he  just  decided  he  wanted  to  serve  in  less  of  a  hot 
spot,'.’  said  a  longtime  Reagan  adviser.  A  way  out  arose 
alter  Mr.  Watt  got  into  trouble.  Mr.  Clark  rats  said  to 
have  briefly  raised  with  Mr.  Reagan  the  idea  of  replacing 
the  Secretary  the  day  before  Mr.  Watt  resigned. 


‘Cease-fire’ 

Takes  Its  Toll 
Of  Americans 

A  cease-fire  appeared  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  in  Beirut  last  week  but  what 
lapses  there  were  had  devastating 
effects  on  Americans.  Auniper’s  bul¬ 
let  killed-  a  marine  as  his  jeep 
crossed  a  Shiite  slum  neighborhood 
near  the  airport.  Another  marine 
was  wounded  nearby  and  a  third  was 
slightly  hurt  by  a  grenade  tossed 
from  a  cares  be  guarded  the  Ameri¬ 
can  embassy's  offices. 

“Somebody  Is  trying  to  draw  us 
into  the  conflict,”  a  Marine  Corps 
spokesman  said.  Bearing  him  out 
yesterday,  there  was -a  further  ex¬ 
change  of  fire  in  which  marines 
killed  four  snipers  and  wounded  10 
others.  (In  separate  incidents  yester¬ 
day,  two  French  members  of  the 
multinational,  force  were  wounded.) 

. .  Five  marines  have  died  under  fire, 
one  in  a  terrorist  bombing  and  an¬ 
other  In  an  accident  since  they  joined 
the  multinational  peace-keeping 
force  in Lebanon  13  months  ago. 

_  President  Reagan  has  declined  to 
certify  that  the  marines  are  in  hos¬ 
tilities ,  despite  Congressional  asser¬ 
tions  thar  this  has  been  so  since  Au¬ 
gust  and  that  Wgr  Powers  Act  re¬ 
strictions  thus  apply.  Last  week,  as 
both  sides  of  the  debate  claimed  a 
victory  on-the  War  Powers  issue,  Mr.  • 
Reagan  signed  legislation  extending 
the  marines’  stay  for  18  months 
more.  He  promised  to  keep  in  touch 
with  Congressional,  leaders  but  in¬ 
sisted  he  was  not  ceding  any  of  his 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Robert  C.  McFarlane,  the  special 
envoy  who  helped  arrange  the -Sept. 
26  cease-fire,  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  consultations  amid  specula¬ 
tion  be  nxight;be  getting  a  new  as-, 
signraent.  The  President  called  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Security. 
Council  for  Tuesday  to  consider  a 
new  effort  to  engage  Israel  in  a 
closer  strategic  relationship,  partly 
to  offset  growing  Syrian  and  Soviet  - 
strength  in  the; Middle  .East.  Mr.. 
McFarlane,  who  has  retained  a  coun¬ 
cil  post  as  deputy  national  security 
adviser,  conferred  with  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  and  other  top 


officials  in  a  wide-ranging  review  of 
Middle  East  policy.  Other  topics  in¬ 
cluded  the  viability  of  the  five- 
month-old  Lebanon- Israel  with¬ 
drawal  agreement,  opportunities  to 
revive  Mr.  Reagan’s  proposals  for 
Palestinian  autonomy  in  the  West 
Bank  linked  with  Jordan,  and  Ira¬ 
nian  threats  to  shut  off  Persian  Gulf 
oil  shipping. 

A  secret  Administration  plan  to 
equip  two  Jordanian  brigades  to  as¬ 
sist  friendly  Arab  countries  was  dis¬ 
closed  in  Israel,  which  made  no  se¬ 
cret  of  its  apposition  to  the  idea.  Con¬ 
gress  has  blocked  earlier  proposals 
by  several  Administrations  to  mod¬ 
ernize  Jordan's  armed  forces. 

In  Beirut,  President  Amin  Geraa- 
yel  complained  in  an  interview  with 


The  New  York  Times  that  Washing¬ 
ton  had  pushed  him  into  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
Iasi  May  without  nailing  down  an  ac-. 
cord  with  Syria.  Damascus  retali¬ 
ated  by  supporting  anti-Govemment 
forces  during  a  month  of  bloody  civil 
war.  Negotiations  for  a  new  national 
reconciliation  accord,  Mr.  Gemayel 
said,  were  “a  camouflage,  a  distrac¬ 
tion”  from  the  main  task  of  getting 
all  foreign  troops  out. 

Representatives  of  most  of  the 
warring  Lebanese  factions  met  in 
Beirut  for  the  first  time  in  years. 
They  reported  agreement  on  topics 
to  be  discussed  by  the  factional  lead¬ 
ers  at  a  meeting  Mr.  Gemayel  has 
called  for  this  Thursday. 

Hearing  It  From 
Central  America 

At  the  rate  of  a  country  a  day,  a 
special  Presidential  commission 
headed  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger  got  an 
earful  last  week  of  what’s  wrong 
with  Centra]  America. 


As  usual,  the  centers  of  attention 
were  El  Salvador,  which  is  fighting  a 
guerrilla  war,  and  Nicaragua,  which 
is  accused  of  abetting  it. 

Honduras,  which  has  been  cooper¬ 
ating  with  United  States  efforts  in 
both  neighboring  countries,  put  in  a 
bid  Of  its  own.  It  requested  a  tenfold 
rise  in  military  aid,  to  $400  million 
over  the  next  three  years,  plus  $500 
million  in  economic  assistance.  A 
Government  spokesman  explained 
that  after  two  years  of  civilian  rule, 
many  Hondurans  were  "indifferent" 
to  democracy  because  of  poor  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  Mr.  Kissinger  said 
it  was  unclear  what  priority  the  Hon¬ 
duran  requests  would  receive. 

The  commission  is  supposed  to 
recommend  long-range  policies  for 
preserving  the  region  from  Marxism 
and  promoting  peace  and  democra¬ 
cy.  But  some  of  the  contradictions  in 
this  process  were  apparent  as  the  12 
members  looked  into  El  Salvador’s 
new  wave  of  rightist  attacks  on  so- 
called  leftists,  including  labor  lead¬ 
ers.  The  attacks  in  the  name  of  anti- 
Marxism  prompted  a  public  lecture 
from  Mr.  Kissinger  on  the  need  to 
preserve  and  extend  principles  of 
democracy  and  human  rights. ' 

“Americans  should  not  be  asked  to 
choose  between  security  and  human 
rights,”  the  former  Secretary  of 
Slate  said  after  meeting  with  Salva¬ 
doran  President  Alvaro  Magana. 

Nicaragua  got  special  diplomatic 
treatment.  The  commission  made 
the  country  its  last  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  stop  yesterday,  but  earlier, 
Langhome  A.  Motley,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  visited  Managua  to  sound 
out  the  Sandinista  leaders  on  their 
willingness  to  negotiate  a  regional 
settlement. 

•  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States 
have  stated  support  for  a  peace  plan 
put  forth  by  the  Contadora  group  — 
Colombia,  Mexico,  Panama  And 
Venezuela  —  but  clashing  views  of 
how  to  carry  out  its  provisions  were 
exchanged.  The  United  States  wants • 
Nicaragua  to  end  arms  trafficking  to 
El  Salvador  and  to  hold  free  elec¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Kissinger  charged  the 
Sandinistas  with  “great  political  and 
subversive  pressure"  on  their  neigh¬ 
bors. 

But  the  Sandinistas  also  had  griev¬ 
ances  about  subversive  pressure  — 
attacks  by  Nicaraguan  rebels  oper¬ 
ating  from  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
with  United  Slates  support. 

Last  week  the  Sandinistas  had 
more  cause  for  anger  than  usual  — 
the  near-destruction  of  oil  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  port  of  Corinto.  Reagan 
Administration  officials  said  yester¬ 
day  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 


had  recommended  and  planned  the 
rebel  attack  on  Corinto  and  ou>er  in¬ 
dustrial  targets  as  a  means  of  har¬ 
assing  the  Sandinistas. 

Before  meeting  with  Mr.  Kissin¬ 
ger,  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra,  the 
Nicaraguan  junta  coordinator,  said 
he  was  formally  asking  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  for  "military  means  to  de¬ 
fend  our  coasts  and  our  airspace . " ' 

Marcos  Tries 
Another  Tack 

Despite  President  Ferdinand  Mar¬ 
cos’s  most  vigorous  efforts  to  dispel 
it,  the  ghost  of  Benigno  5-  Aquino  Jr. 
continues  to  haunt  the  Philippines. 
Last  week,  the  high-level  commis¬ 
sion  the  President  had  appointed  to 
Investigate  the  murder  of  Mr.  Aqui¬ 
no,  the  opposition  leader,  abruptly 
quit,  in  response  to  widespread 
doubts  about  its  impartiality. 

The  commission  had  been  stymied 
by  lawsuits  and  skepticism  that  Mar¬ 
cos  appointees  would  find  the  culprit. 
The  first  chairman.  Chief  Justice 
Enrique  Fernando,  took  the  criti¬ 
cism  seriously  and  quit  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  next  choice  as  chairman,  Ar¬ 
turo  Tolentino,  a  Foreign  Ministry 
official,  rejected  the  job  as  "cos¬ 
metic."  Five  other  commission 
members  —  four  retired  Supreme 


Court  justices  and  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  —  also  quit. 

Some  opposition  politicians  have 
accused  Mr.  Marcos  of  ordering  the 
assassination;  others  blame  the 
military.  In  Manila  last  week,  20,000 
onlookers  applauded  as  7,000  women 
marched  through  the  financial  dis¬ 
trict  calling  on  the  President  to  re¬ 
sign.  Instead  he  launched  a  new 
eight-member  commission,  offering 
to  appoint  two  members  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  (which  has  rebuffed  his  earlier 
invitations  to  join  the  inquiry)  as 
well  as  members  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  and  others  to  be  nominated 
by  businessmen,  lawyers,  students 
and  labor  organizations. 

The  Government  said  it  would 
"clear  up,  once  and  for  all.  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  whitewash.” 

For  starters,  it  could  dig  into  con¬ 
flicting  accounts  as  to  whether  the 
guards  who  took  Mr.  Aquino  into  cus¬ 
tody  at  Manila  airport  on  Aug.  21 
were  armed.  (Two  were  found  to 
have  nitrates  on  their  hands,  a  possi¬ 
ble  sign  of  having  lately  fired  a  gun.) 
Also  disputed  were  the  relative 
heights  of  Mr.  Aquino  and  his  pre¬ 
sumed  assailant.  Rolando  Galman, 
who  was  killed  immediately  after 
Mr.  Aquino. 

Some  Government  reports  had  Mr. 
Galman  shorter  than  the  opposition 
leader  but  an  autoposy  showed  the 
bullet  that  killed  Mr.  Aquino  fol¬ 
lowed  a  downward  trajectory . 


.  Auadauti  Press 

Honor  guard  with  coffin  of  South  Korean  official  killed  In  Burma.  Bearers 
-wear  masks  In  the  belief  the  dead  must  be  protected  from  contamination. 

South  Korean  rebuilds  his 
shattered  Government 
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A  Free  Gift  For  Openers 

Deposit  a  minimum  of  U5  $500  for  one  year  and  take  home  a  free  from  us, 
while  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  a  free  foreign  currency  account 


Protests  Turn 
Left  in  Chile; 
Seven  Killed 

After  taking  something  of  a  back 
seat  to  centrist  groups,  Chile's  Com¬ 
munist  and  Socialist  Parties  showed 
their  strength  last  week  in  the  contin¬ 
uing  attempt  to  end  Gen.  Augusto 
Pinochet's  10-year  regime.  Some 
40,000  people  turned  out  for  a  leftist- 
led  demonstration,  one  of  the  largest 
in  Santiago  since  the  Pinochet  forces 
overthrew  and  killed  the  Marxist 
President  Salvador  Allende  Gossens 
in  1373. 

Clashes  with  the  police  during 
three  days  of  violence  that  followed 
the  demonstration  caused  the  death 
of  seven  people.  More  than  60  have 
died  in  five  months  of  unrest.  But 
working-class  neighborhood  demon¬ 
strations  were  smaller  than  past 
ones.  "Maybe  people  are  getting 
tired  of  doing  the  same  thing  every 
month  without  any  results,”  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  suggested. 

Thus  far  the  armed  forces  and  the 
police  have  stood  by  General  Pino¬ 
chet,  who  may  be  counting  on  lassi¬ 
tude  to  hold  out  against  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  Labor  unions,  however,  an¬ 
nounced  another  protest  for  later 
this  month. 

The  regime  could  also  draw  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  split  in  oppo¬ 
sition  ranks.  Leaders  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Alliance,  a  coalition  of  five 
moderate  parties,  refused  to  back 
the  latest  rally  largely  because  of 
political  differences  with  the  left. 


But  some  followers  of  the  Christian 
Democrats  and  other  centrist  groups 
turned  out  anyway. 

When  a  Debt 
Pays  a  Debt 

The  finances  of  many  debtor  coun¬ 
tries  are  so  weak  that  only  new  loans 
will  repay  old  ones;  it  is  called  re¬ 
structuring.  Last  week,  Brazil,  the 
biggest  of  the  third  world  debtors, 
was  out  trying  to  persuade  about  800 
banks  to  go  along  with  a  plan  to  ex¬ 
tend  $6.5  billion  in  new  funds  so  it 
won’t  have  to  default  on  some  of  the 
$90  billion  it  owes. 

The  plan  worked  out  with  the  66 
biggest  creditors  the  week  before 
last  could  collapse,  creating  banking 
havoc,  if  smaller  creditors  refuse  to 
go  along.  The  president  of  Brazil's 
central  bank,  Alfonso  Celso  Pastore. 
began  his  selling  job  at  the  American 
Bankers  Association  meeting  in  Ha¬ 
waii  and  will  continue  in  London  this 
week.  Reportedly,  he  was  seeking 
formal  approval  by  November  and 
was  hoping  for  about  half  the  $6.5  bil¬ 
lion  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Brazil's  neighbor,  Argentina,  is  in 
similar  trouble  but  was  getting  loss 
cooperation.  A  failure  to  keep  up 
with  interest  payments  on  some  of 
its  $40  billion  debt  led  to  delays  by 
foreign  commercial  banks  in  dis¬ 
bursing  a  third  of  a  $L5  billion  medi¬ 
um-term  loan  that  Argentina  con¬ 
tracted  in  August.  Last  week,  bank¬ 
ers  in  New  York  said  the  postponed 
disbursement  would  not  be  made  on . 


Oct.  28  if  Argentina  doesn't  catch  up 
on  its  interest  payments  by  then.  II 
was  a  Catch-22  situation  for  Buenos 
Aires,  which  needs  the  new  money  to 
cover  reimbursement  of  another 
loan  made  earlier  this  year. 

Tension  Grows 
Over  Iraq  Planes 

Whatever  their  value  under  com¬ 
bat  conditions,  the  five  Super  Etend- 
ard  jets  France  has  promised  to  Iraq 
have  already  served  as  a  reminder 
of  the  potential  dangers  of  the  three- 
year-old  Iran-Iraq  war.  Officials  in 
Washington  confirmed  French  news 
reports  that  the  planes  were  deliv¬ 
ered  last  weekend.  As  launchers  for 
French-built  Exocet  missiles  al¬ 
ready  on  hand,  the  planes  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  Iraq  the  potential  to 
knock  out  Iranian  oil-loading  facili¬ 
ties  and  shipping.  But  Saddem  Hus¬ 
sein,  the  Iraqi  leader,  said  with  a 
show  of  impatience  that  the  planes 


still  hadn’t  arrived. 

Teheran  threatened  anew  to  block 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  the  conduit  for 
much  of  the  world's  petroleum,  if 
Iranian  oil  shipments  were  halted. 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  said 
it  would  take  any  action  necessary  to 
keep  the  shipping  lanes  open.  Last 
we«fe,  2,000  marines  were  en  route 
from  the  Mediterranean  off  Lebanon 
to  join  a  25-ship  American  flotilla, 
headed  by  the  aircraft  carrier  Rang¬ 
er,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  south  oi  the 
strait.  Four  additional  Navy  destroy¬ 
ers  or  frigates  were  inside  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf. 

American  officials  said  it  would  be 
difficult  for  Iran  to  mine  the  strait’s 
swift  deep  waters  but  that  Navy  heli¬ 
copter  minesweepers  could  be 
brought  in  if  Teheran  succeeded.  The 
Pentagon  also  said  Iraqi  pilots  would 
need  four  to  six  weeks  of  preparation 
before  flying  the  planes  in  combat. 

French  Foreign  Minister  Claude 
Cbeysson  played  down  the  Super 
Etendards'  importance.  "Several 
dozen  ships  have  been  sunk  since  the 


beginning  of  the  war  by  both  sides," 
he  said.  -Iraq,  which  has  330  combat 
planes,  not  counting  the  new  ones, 
claimed  it  sank  two  Iranian  ships 
lastweek. 

The  French  Government,  declin¬ 
ing  to  tell  Washington  where  the 
planes  were,  floated  a  proposal.fbr  a  . 
United  Narions-organized  ban  on  all 
military  operations  in  the  Gulf.  But 
Hojatoiislam  Hashemi  ‘Rafsanjani, 
Speaker  of  the  Iranian  Parliament, 
disparaged  "the  United  Nations, 
human  rights  organizations,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Moscow,  Paris  and  people  .  . 
elsewhere  who  avow  a  concern  for 
peace."  Ail,  he  said,  are  "Jiare"  who  - 
really  want  to  keep  the  Gulf  war 
going. 

Food  Emergency 
Sweeps  Africa 

All  across  Africa,  drought  is  caus- . 
ing  potentially  calamitous  food 
shortages.  Experts  said  four  million 


tons  of  emergency,  gram  were 
needed  to  avert  mass  starvation  in 
patched  African  countries  With  120 
million  people.  .  .  , 

Countries  at  risk  include  Botswa¬ 
na,  Cameroon,  Cape  Verde,  Chad, 
Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Djibouti*.  Lesotho; 
Mali,  Mauritania,  Morocco,  Mozam¬ 
bique,:  Swaziland,  Tanzania,  Togo, 
Zambia  .and  Zimbabwe.  The-Uiuted 
Nations’  Food  and:  Agriculture  Or¬ 
ganization  added  South  Afnca  to  the 
list,  even  though  it  is  richer  than  the 
others  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  im¬ 
ports,  because  its  tribal  homelands  * 
(which  are  not  recognized  abroad  as 
independent  countries)  are  report¬ 
edly  facing  critical  shortages. 

Drought  in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia 
was  approaching  the  dimensions  of 
1974,  when  200,000  people  are  thought* 
to  ha  ve  died,  helping  bring  an  arevo- 
lution.  Many  of  the  countries ..border¬ 
ing  the  Sahara  have  not  experienced 
a  good  year  for  rainfall  since  1968. 

MHtFreudenbeim 
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Tanaka  Loses 


A" 


but  Keeps  Fighting 


Kakoei  Tanaka 


Tokyo 

^FTER  being  found  guilty  last 
week  of  accepting  the  equiva- 
,  lent  of  12.1  million  in  bribes,  for¬ 
mer  Prime  Minister  Kakuei  Tanaka 
strode  out  of  the  Tokyo  courthouse 
looking  more  like  a  head  of  state  than  a 
convicted  criminal. 

As  the  leader  of  the  largest  faction  in 
the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic  Party, 
Mr.  Tanaka,  at  65,  remains  one  of  the 
most  powerful  politicians  in  Japan  de¬ 
spite  the  verdict.  He  was  convicted  of 
taking  500  million  yen  in  bribes  when  he 
beaded  the  Government  in  the  early 
1970’s  to  arrange  the  purchase  of  Lock¬ 
heed  Tristar  jets  by  All-Nippon  Air¬ 
ways.  He  was  sentenced  to  four  years 
in  prison  and  a  fine  equal  to  the  bribe. 
But  he  is  out  on  bail  and  appeals  to 
higher  courts  could  add  10  more  years 


to  a  case  that  has  already  dragged  on 
for  more  than  seven  years. 

Mr.  Tanaka,  who  has  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  un-Japanese  directness, 
declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  sur¬ 
rendering  his  seat  in  Parliament.  His 
defiance  prompted  opposition  politi¬ 
cians  and  the  beads  of  rival  Liberal 
Democratic  factions  to  intensify  de¬ 
mands  be  step  down  and  to.  attack  ,  his 
“arrogance"  for  refusing  to  accept  re^ 
sponsibility,  if  not  guilt,  for  tarnishing 
the  reputation  of  the  party  that  has 
ruled  Japan  since  1955. 

The  Tanaka  problem  must  be  dealt 
with  by  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro 
Nakasone,  who  would  not  have  gotten 
the  office  last  November  without  Mr. 
Tanaka'S  support.  The  furor  has 
brought  work  in  the  Diet  to  a  standstill. 
Mr.  Nakasone  is  expected  to  call  an 


election  to  strengthen  his  mandate  in 
late  December  or  early  January;  polit¬ 
ical  analysts  expect  the  party,  instead 
of  gaining,  to  lose  some  seats,  but  nor 
many. •  ,  .  ••••  ••  •_ ‘  • 

Mr.  Tanaka's  continuing  power  is  ex-, 
plained  mostly  by  his  efficiency  as  a 
political  operator.  In  his  36  yearetn 
Parliament,  be  bas  proyes  find  be  is 
Japan's  foremost  practitioner  of  the 
political  arts  —  manipulating  other 
politicians  and  the  bureaucracy,  rais¬ 
ing  money  and  delivering  Government 
largesse  ti*  his  constituents.  But  his. 
power  may  be  waning,  because  of 
changed  economic  conditions  as  well  as 
the  Lockheed  case.  WIth  s  tower  growth 
and  huge  Government  deficits,-  the 
wherewithal  to  play  Mr.  Tanaka’s  pork 
barrel  style  at politics  is  dwindling. 

-  —STEVE  LOUR 


Korean  President  Blames  North  for  Death  of  Aides  but  Acts  With  Coolness  and  Restraint 


Chun  Rebuilds  His  Shattered  Government 


By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 


SEOUL,  South.  ICoi^a  —  A  Confudan  concept  holds 
that  some  rulers  areJU-starred,  apd  that  whether  or'not 
their  misfortune  is  theirfault  is  pot  particularly  rele¬ 
vant.  Such  leaders  are  ‘  regard ecT  as~  having  lost  their 
"mandate”  from  heaven  and  perhaps  having  become  too 
great  a  burden  for  their  subjects. 

Some  people  in  Seoul  last  week  wondered  whether  in 
this  seise  the  mandate  of  South  Korean  President  Chun 
Doo  Hwan  might  be  wearing  perilously  thin.  Hard  on  die 
heels  of  the  Soviet  downing  of  a  Korean  Air  Lines  plane 
that  left  269  people  dead,  a  bomb  blast  in  Rangoon  killed 
17  South  Koreans  including  top  members  of  Mr.  Chun’s 
Government.  Three  Burmese  also  died  and  46  people 
were  injured. 

President  Chun,  however,  escaped  harm,  which 
might  suggest  that  he  retained  his  mandate  after  all. 
After  the  Burma  incident,  which  he  called  a  North  Ko¬ 
rean  attempt  to  kill  him,  his  position  seemed,  if  anything, 
to  be  stronger  than  before.  More  than  a  few  South  Ko¬ 
reans  who  are  not  his  great  admirers  were  impressed  by 
the  way  Mr.  Chun  moved  quickly  to  show  that  he  was  still 
in  charge  and  that  continuity  would  be  maintained.  After 
the  mass  funeral  for  Rangoon  bombing  victims,  he  re¬ 


placed  four  Cabinet  ministers  and  two  close  personal  ad¬ 
visers  who  had  been  killed.  And  he  installed  new  people 
in  several  other  positions. 

. . There  had  been  speculation  that  Mr.  Chun  —  a  for- 

I.njer  major  general  who  has  gradually  begun  to  rely  less 
on  the  military  and  more  on  civilians  —  might  retreat 
back  toward  the  army.  He  did  not.  None  of  the  new  Cabi¬ 
net  selections  was  a  soldier,  although  the  holdovers  in¬ 
cluded  military  men. 

"The  Government,”  said  a  European  diplomat,  “is 
Chun’s  Government.  It’s  nobody  else’s.  It  never  has 
been."  That  does  not  mean  he  has  become  popular  since 
he  seized  power  three  years  ago  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Park  Chung  Hee.  At  that  time,  a  civil  uprising 
broke  out  in  the  city  of  Kwangju  and  was  harshly  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  army.  Crackdowns  on  dissidents  and  the 
banning  of  opponents  from  politics  has  eased  in  recent 
months  but  controls  are  still  tight.  Government  figures 
have  been  repeatedly  implicated  in  questionable  finan¬ 
cial  dealings. 

But  even  Mr.  Chun’s  opponents  were  relieved  that  he 
had  survived  the  attack— apparently  by  a  fluke  when  his 
car  became  stuck  in  traffic  and  he  was  late  in  getting  to 
the  Rangoon  ceremony  where  the  bomb  went  off.  “If  he 
had  been  killed,  the  chances  fora  change  to  civilian  gov¬ 
ernment  were  less  than  50  percent,"  a  political  scientist 


said.  “The  military  people  would  have  been  fighting;  you 
would  not  have  had  a  smooth  time.  I  think  even  oppo¬ 
nents  would  hesitate  at  the  alternatives  to  Chun’s  staying 
inpower.”. 

k  '  Dissident  activity  fell  6ff sharply  After  the  Rangoon'  ? 
-  explosion.  Apparently  no  one  thought  the  time  was  ripe  to  ' 
denounce  the  Government.  But  the  quiet  may  not  last. 
Anti-Government  protests  also  subsided  immediately 
after  the  Korean  airliner  was  shot  down  on  Sept.  1.  But 
that  incident  was  soon  followed  by  a  greater-than-normal 
number  of  on-campus  student  demonstrations. 

Despite  the  general  assumption  of  continuity  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  was  not  clear  what  would  happen  in  several 
basic  areas.  Domestically,  the  deaths  of  two  principal 
economic  planners,  Kim  Jae  Ik  and  Deputy  Premier  Suh 
Suk  Joon,  may  produce  policy  changes.  Mr.  Kim’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  “liberalization”  called  for  less  direct  Govern¬ 
ment  guidance  of  the  economy,  which  has  been  perform- 
ing  well  this  year. 

Militarily,  there  were  big  questions  about  what  to  do 
if  hard  evidence  emerged  linking  North  Korea  to  the- 
.  bombing.  The  Government  has  managed  to  keep  harsh 
rhetoric  to  a  minimum,  leaving  that  assignment  largely 
to  the  well-regulated  press,  which  has  maintained  a 
drumbeat  of  attacks  on  North  Korea.  The  inclination, 
strongly  endorsed  by  American  officials,  is  do  nothing 


rash.  Both  North  and  South  Korea  have  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  troops  massed  along  the  border  and  the  risk  of 
war  is  always  high.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Chun  told  his  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  the  bombing  amounted  to  "an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  war"  by  North  Korea.  But  Japanese  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Shtntarn  Abe  said  die  Korean  leader  had 
assured  him  he  did  not  plan  to  retaliate  militarily.  Before 
the  one-two  punch  of  the  airliner  disaster  and  the  bomb  in 
Rangoon,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  imagine  how  rela- . 
tidfis  between Jhe'two  Koreas  could  worsen.  But  they  did. 

'  'Foreigners  in  Seoul  do notfor«ft»  a.  sUdden  retum  to 
the  stem  controls  on  dissidents  that  were  relaxed  only  re¬ 
cently.  The  Government  has  frequently  been  criticized 
by  diplomats  for  the  short  leash  it  keeps  on  critics,  de¬ 
spite  continuing  pressure  from  Western  counties,  nota¬ 
bly  the  United  States,  to  loosen  up.  pkehls  predecessors. 
President  Chun  cannot  ignore  the  Americans.who  have 
39,000  troops  in  his  country.  But  South  Koreans  have  the 
final  say  over  their  lives  and  an  incident  such  as  last 
week’s  is  likely  to  persuade  even  sonie  liberals  that  Mr. 
Chun  may  be  right  whra  he  insists  that  tight  restrictions 
are  needed  to  meet  the  threat  from  the  North.  In  the 
wake  of  President  Chun’s  brush  with  asassination, 
thought  Is  being  given  to  broadening  the  definition  of  sub¬ 
versive  activity.  The  police  presence  in  Seoul,  always 
great,  was  even  greater  last  week.  Residents  reported 
being  stopped  more  frequently  for  police  checks. 

“My  feeling  is  that  whattheKoreans  will  get  out  of 
this  more  than  anything  is  sympathy."  said  a  Western 
diplomat  who  knew  many  of  foe  slain  officials.  The  price 
they  paid,  he  added  quickly,  was  exorbitant. 


Peking  Goes  Public  With  Pressure  to  Assert  Sovereignty  and  End  British  Colonization 


Chinese  Assurances  Do  Little  to  Soothe  Hong  Kong’s  Jitters 


By  CHRISTOPHER  S.  WREN 


PEKING  —  When  China  and  Britain  began  formal 
discussions  on  the  future  of  Hong  Kong  last  fall,  they 
agreed  not  to  divulge  any  details.  The  British  have  re¬ 
mained  generally  tight-lipped  but  the  normally  secretive 
Chinese  have  become  almost  voluble  about  their  side  of 
the  issue.  “The  Chinese  leaders  and  the  Chinese  press 
have  every  right  to  explain  and  publicize  to  the  Chinese 
people,  including  the  compatriots  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
basic  stand  of  the  Chinese  Government,”  the  People's 
Daily  said  this  month.  "How  can  this  be  interpreted  as 
‘negotiating  in  public?’ " 

The  lack  of  visible  progress  in  the  nominally  confi¬ 
dential  talks,  which  are  to  resume  on  Wednesday  in  Pe¬ 
king,  has  left  Hong  Kong’s  5.5  million  residents  little  re¬ 
course  but  to  scrutinize  China’s  words  for  clues  to  their 
future.  They  have  reacted  with  misgivings  that  plunged 
the  Hong  Kong  dollar  to  a  record  low.  In  part,  their  fears 
stem  from  China's  obsession  with  sovereignty  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  consequences.  Deng  Xiaoping  and  his  aging 
revolutionary  comrades  want  to  see  China  made  whole 
again  before  they  die.  Just  as  Chinese-American  rela¬ 
tions  have  stumbled  over  the  question  of  Taiwan,  discus¬ 
sion  of  continuing  the  British  presence  in  Hong  Kong  has 
inflamed  Chinese  emotions. 

China  has  demanded  that  Britain  quit  Hong  Kong 
when  its  99-year  lease  covering  most  of  the  crown  colony 
runs  out  In  1997.  Hu  Yaobang,  the  party  leader,  report¬ 
edly  told  Japanese  visitors  China  would  wait  until  the 
lease  expires.  But  China  has  refused  to  recognize  the  19th 
century  treaties  that  yielded  Hong  Kong  to  Britain,  re¬ 
taining  the  option  of  moving  in  earlier.  It  has  hinted  it 
will  announce  plans  by  the  rad  of  next  year  if  the  current 
talks  have  not  reached  agreement. 

Publicly  at  least,  China  has  rejected  a  transitional 
role  for  Britain.  Zhang  Youyu,  an  adviser  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Social  Sciences,  explained  that  "without  power  of 
administration,  sovereignty  will  come  to  nothing.”  China 
wants  its  own  formula  of  “gang  ren  zhi  gang"  —  Hong 
Kong  people  running  their  own  affairs.  In  practice,  these 
would  be  trusted  leftists. 

Peking  has  ruled  out  asking  Hong  Kong  residents 
what  they  want.  China  was  outraged  by  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher’s  comment  last  month  that 
Hong  Kong,  but  for  Britain's  adherence  to  the  treaties, 
“would  have  been  independent  years  ago,”  like  Singa¬ 


pore.  "The  question  is  only  for 
China  to  resume  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty  there,”  the  New  China 
News  Agency  retorted.  "There  is 
absolutely  no  question  of  inde¬ 
pendence."  China  can  live  with, 
such  dogmatism  because  its  lead¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  insulated  by  under¬ 
lings  from  Hong  Kong’s  real 
mood.  Hong  Kong  industrialists  In¬ 
vited  to  China  tend  to  play  it  safe 
by  saying  what  their  hosts  want  to 
hear.  The  leadership  does  not  un¬ 
derstand,  said  a  Western  diplomat 
in  Peking,  that  “most  people  in 
Hong  Kong  are  there  because  they 
can't  abide  the  system  here.” 

China’s  new  Constitution  has 
provided  for  Hong  Kong,  and  Tai¬ 
wan  too,  to  become  special  admin, 
istrative  zones  that  would  retain 
their  own  social  and  economic  sys¬ 
tems.  The  Hong  Kong  dollar  would 
remain  the  local  currency,  private 
property  would  be  respected  and 
the  judicial  system  would  be  un¬ 
changed,  Foreign  Minister  Wu 
Xueqian  said  in  Ottawa  this 
month.  Such  assurances  have 
been  undercut  by  gaffes  like  the 
remark  by  Liao  Chengzhi,  a  for¬ 
mer  Politburo  member,  that  the 
Communists  could  manage  Hong 
Kong  because  they  have  run  indus¬ 
trial  Shanghai  since  1949.  Hang 
Kong  businessmen  who  fled  Shanghai  have  not  forgotten 
how  its  freewheeling  capitalism  was  destroyed.  When 
Mai  Yang,  Canton’s  city  planning  chairman,  spoke  in 
July  of  a  Pearl  River  Delta  Economic  Zone  centered  in 
Canton  that  would  incorporate  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  so 
much  concern  was  touched  off  that  be  had  to  retract  the 
statement.  It  was  only  a  personal  suggestion,  he  said. 

The  Chinese  refuse  to  admit  that  political  uncer¬ 
tainty  drove  down  the  Hong  Kong  dollar  last  month  to  its 
nadir,  9.6  to  the  American  dollar.  (By  last  week,  the  rate- 
had  partially  recovered  to  about  8.3.)  New  China  News 
Agency. said  “certain  people"  had  caused  the  decline  as  a 
pressure  tactic.  Peking  insists  the  details  of  keeping  a 


capitalist  island  afloat  in  a  sea  of  Marxism  can  be  sorted 

out  later. 

“As  we  see  it,  maintaining  Haig  Haig’s  prosperity 
won’t  be  a  problem,"  Hu  Yaobang  said.  Huan  Xiang,  a 
legal  specialist,  assured  the  pro-Commmrist  Hong  Kong 
newspaper  Ta  Kung  Pao  that  “there  is  still  no  need  to  be 
worried  about  the  right  of  speech,  right  of  personal  free¬ 
dom.  right  of  entering  and  leaving  the  country  freely  and 
the  style  of  living.  This  Is  because  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  has  said  it  will  not  interfere.” 

But  Peking,  having  severely  circumscribed  such 
rights  for  its  own  people,  does  not  offer  an  encouraging 
track  record.  Some  Chinese  officials  have  promised  that 


ABgucans  nave  to  sever  ties  with  the 

<£nterbury  and  swear  allegiance  to  tie 

church  approved  by  the  regime? 

cause  Bntam  govenis  It,  tafrbSaus ettaS 
'  to  prosper  under  a  well-deCaed  ruleof  lawrtTn™ 
has  experienced  quite  the  opDosfte  -  iiJSi.1^  ®? 
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Shamir’s  Austerity  Jolts  an  Already  Nervous  Economy 


Money  Is  Not 
The  Least  of 
Israeli  Woes 

.  By  DAVID  K.  SHTPLER 

JERUSALEM  —  Why  anyone  would  have  wanted  to 
Become  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  last  week  Is  hard  to 
imagine.  The  army  was  still  mired  In  Lebanon,  the 
Syrians  were  getting  new  Soviet  missiles,  the  politicians 
•  were  at  each-other's  throats  and,  worst  of  all.  the  public 
was  fleeing  in  near  panic  from  the  enfeebled  Israeli  cur¬ 
rency ,  the  shekel. 

Nevertheless,  Yitzhak  Shamir  rose  undaunted  in  the 
Knesset  to  take  the  oath  of  office  after  a  tumultuous 
eight-hour  debate  and  a  divided  vote  of  confidence,  which 
he  won  GO  to  53.  Then,  almost  immediately,  he  convened  a 
Cabinet  meeting  that  lasted  through  the  night,  ending  at 
dawn  with  a  package  of  tough  austerity  measures  de¬ 
signed  as  initial  shock  treatment  for  grave  economic  Ills. 
But  amid  a  storm  of  nationalistic  recrimination.  Finance 
Minister  Yoram  Arldor  resigned  three  days  later  after 
proposing  that  the  economy  be  converted  to  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Shamir,  who  turned  68  yesterday,  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  who  betrays  nervousness,  even  in  the  most  trying 
situations.  Indeed,  although  he  is  soft-spoken,  he  can 
seem  almost  steely,  unfailing  &  trait  that  may  derive 
from  his  guerrilla  days,  when  be  organized  political  as¬ 
sassinations,  survived  British  imprisonment  and  es¬ 
caped  from  a  British  lockup  in  Ethiopia.  Be  polished  his 
cool  secretiveness  during  a  subsequent  career  as  a  high 
official  in  the  Mossad,  Israel’s  intelligence  agency. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  such  tough¬ 
ness  will  be  enough  to  see  Mr.  Shamir  through  the  eco¬ 
nomic  maelstrom.  His  first  decisions  revealed  his  ca¬ 
pacity  to  act  on  difficult  problems.  But  the  political  con¬ 
sequences  wifi  also  require  delicate  footwork  if  he  is  to 
keep  his  governing  coalition,  with  its  narrow  parliamen¬ 
tary  majority  of  three,  from  splitting  into  warring  fac¬ 
tions  that  could  bring  down  the  new  Government. 

On  big  policy  issues  involving  Arab-Israeli  relations, 
Mr.  Shamir's  array  of  religious  and  right-wing  parties 
are  fairly  closely  aligned  with  one  another.  As  the  same 
coalition  that 'kept  Menachem  Begin  in  office  for  six 
years,  they  agree  on  a  strong,  forward  military  posture 
and  an  aggressive  program  of  Jewish  settlement  to  con¬ 
solidate  Israeli  control  over  the  occupied  West  Bank. 

But  economic  matters  are  somewhat  divisive  Inside 
the  Cabinet  Mr.  Begin  paid  little  attention  to  them,  al¬ 
though  they  contain  the  potential  for  a  backlash  by  the 
voters.  Small  parties,  which  do  not  want  elections  any 
earlier  than  their  scheduled  date  in  1985,  may  suffer  at 
the  polls  from  being  identified  with  a  losing  fiscal  policy. 
In  the  short  term,  this  means  that  they  will  probably  not 
want  to  undermine  the  Government.  Still,  if  economic 
problems  remain  acute,  it  would  take  only  a  few  worried 


A  skewed  economy 


Defense  and  debt  take  more 
than  half  of  Israel's  budget 

Fiscal  year  1 9B3  budget*  On  bUBons  of  doBars) 


Total 


I—  Debt  payments - 


324.000 

■!> 

7.698 


H  Defense- 


-  5.580 


.Welfare  - 
Education. 


- 2.708 

_ 1.588 

Industrial  development  1.557 

—Health - 0.760 

- 0.668 


Xi'raneportatlon  and 
communication 
Other 


0.645 

2.596 


‘  Racal  year  ends  Marcn  31 ,1984  Source:  taraell  Ministry  of  Finance 


Currency  value 
has  plunged 

Shekels  to  one  U.S.  dollar 

■78*  ‘79  •  *80  ’81  *82  '83  ■ 


1  until  Sept.  i 960  the  Israeli  currency  was 
the  pound;  ten  pounds  became  one  shekel 
*  Nov.  1 1  Source:  Sank  of  Israel 


Knesset  members  to  desert  Mr.  Shamir  and  bring  him 
down. 

Mr.  Shamir’s  years  in  the  Mossad  have  given  him  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  expertise  and  good  staff 
work,  and  so  he  is  likely  to  adopt  a  very  different  style 
from  Mr.  Begin's  solo  approach.  In  economics,  be  can  be 
expected  to  assemble  a  sound  staff  from  some  of  the 
country’s  best  minds.  This  will  inevitably  put  him  Into 
conflict  with  expedient  politics,  for  the  economists  are 
unanimous  in  their  prescriptions:  Cut  government 
spending,  cut  subsidies  to  basic  foodstuffs,  cut  the  cost- 
of-living  increases  now  built  into  wages. 

Deeply  hi  Debt 

Israel’s  essential  problem,  Mr.  Shamir  told  the 
Knesset  last  week,  is  that  “we  cannot  carry  a  burden  of 
consumption  which  is  not  based  an  our  productive  ef¬ 
forts.  We  should  consume  only  what  we  are  able  to 
produce  and  reduce  our  dependence  on  outside  loans.” 

Partly  because  of  heavy  military  requirements,  Is¬ 
rael  has  gone  deeply  into  debt,  using  almost  all  of  its  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  from  Washington  to  pay  principal  and  Interest 
to  the  United  States  Government.  Furthermore,  if  Israel 
ever  measured  up  to  its  Image  as  the  country  of  the 
sinewy  kibbutznik  who  slaved  tirelessly  from  dawn  to 
dusk.  It  certainly  doesn’t  any  longer. 

Much  workmanship  is  lazy,  sloppy  and  slow;  “low 
and  stagnant"  labor  productivity,  according  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  has  pushed  unit  labor  costs  up 


by  28  percent  since  1979,  thereby  reducing  the  competi¬ 
tiveness  of  exports. 

As  a  result,  Israel’s  ability  to  sell  abroad  has  not  kept 
pace  with  its  insatiable  appetite  for  imported  luxuries, 
creating  a  growing  balanced-payments  deficit.  The 
trends  have  been  apparent  for  yean,  but  have  only  re¬ 
cently  caused  panicky  maneuvers  by  investors.  Early 
this  year,  as  share  prices  tumbled  on  an  overinflated  Tel 
Aviv  stock  market,  brokers  advised  bqying  stock  in  com¬ 
mercial  hanks  as  a  safer  haven  for  cash. 

Ten  days  ago,  as  rumors  spread  of  an  imminent 
major  devaluation  of  the  shekel,  thousands  of  Israelis 
fled  to  the  dollar  by  selling  their  hank  shares  and  con¬ 
verting  the  shekel  profits.  Banks  tried  to  shore  up  their 
stock  and  also  Imported  dollars  from  their  branches 
abroad  to  sell  to  frenzied  customers. 

But  it  soon  became  clear  that  an  avalanche  was 
underway.  The  stock  market  closed  for  a  week,  the  Bank 
of  Israel  stopped  selling  hard  currency  and  the  Cabinet 
met  to  make  its  first  moves:  a  23  percent  devaluation  of 
the  shekel,  50  percent  price  rises  In  basic  foodstuffs  and  a 
Government  guarantee  to  buy  bank  shares  after  five 
years  at  a  little  more  than  their  current  dollar  value. 

When  Ffaanr»  Arlrinr  prrywwl  making  nffr- 

dal  the  socalled  ‘’dollarization"  of  the  economy,  the 
ridicule  and  opposition  this  provoked  among  most  econo¬ 
mists  and  officials  forced  Us  resignation.  He  left  the 
pieces  to  be  picked  up  by  Us  successor,  whoever  that 
turns  out  to  be. 


It  Was  Labor  Last  Week,  Army  and  Church  Before 


$?|ma/C&r1Kb»  $pen|ler 
Prime  Minister  FeUpe  GanzMex  reviewing  an  armored  division  fax  Madrid. 


By  JOHN  DARNTON 


MADRID  —  Prime  Minister  Felipe  Gonzdlez  has 
been  in  office  10  months  and  for  the  most  part  Spain’s 
love  affair  with  its  handsome  young  Socialist  leader  con¬ 
tinues  unabated.  But  there  are  signs  the  honeymoon  may 
soon  be  over. 

Mr.  Gonz&lez  has  run  into  difficulty  In  recent  weeks 
in  dealing  with  three  Important  power  centers  —  the 
unions/  the  military  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
None  of  the  problems  appear  insurmountable,  but  they 
chip  awayat  the  remarkable  consensus  he  has  enjoyed  so 
far  -and  serve  as  a  reminder  that  Spain  can  be  a  hard 
country  to  govern. 

Last.week.the  Government  and  unions  opened  bar¬ 
gaining  sessions  that  will  affect  contracts  for  1984  and  be- 
ydnd.  It  will  be  a  critical  round  because  the  Government 
wants  to  hold  wage  increases  to  &5  percent,  one  and  a 
half  points  below  its  projected  figure  for  Inflation  next 
year.  The  talks  are  haunted  by  the  prospect  of  wide-, 
spread  layoffs,  a  particularly  sensitive  issue  for  the  So- 
'  dalists,  who  came  into  power  partly  on  a  promise  to 
bring  down  unemployment.  Spain’s  jobless  rate  is  16.5 
percent,  one  of  the  highest  in  Europe. 

An  effort  is  under  way  to  streamline  state-run  indus¬ 
tries  that  have  grown  fat,  lazy,  unproductive  and  debt- 
ridden  under  decades  of  protectionism.  The  overhauling 
is  pwmtial  if  Spanish  industries  are  to  become  competi¬ 


tive  enough  to  survive  when  Spain  enters  the  European 
Economic  Community  In  a  few  years.  But  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  loss  of  perhaps  60,000  jobs,  according  to  offi¬ 
cials,  the  overhaul  could  be  political  dynamite  as  a  re¬ 
cent  dispute  over  plans  to  cut  back  the  operations  of  a 
state-owned  steel  mill  showed.  Rebellious  workers  re¬ 
fused  to  abandon  part  of  the  plant  and  were  dismissed. 
They  were  reinstated  when  they  ended  their  protest. 

The  Government  is  also  contemplating  legislation  to 
make  it  easier  for  private  companies  to  hire  and  fire. 
Laws  dating  to  the  role  of  Francisco  Franco  and  Intended 
to  discourage  independent  unions  provide  for  hefty  sever- 
ence  payments,  and  many  businesses  think  twice  before 
letting  a  worker  go.  Flexibility,  the  employers  argue, 
would  help  them  respond  to  market  conditions.  The 
unions  see  this  as  a  ploy  likely  to  mean  further  layoffs. 
The  Workers’  Commissions,  the  Communist-led  labor 
force,  opposes  the  measure.  So  does  the  General  Union  of 
Workers,  the  other  principal  labor  grouping,  which  is  So¬ 
cialist  aod  has  cooperated  with  the  Government. 

Military  Also  a  Worry 

While  tiie  dispute  with  the  unions  was  brewing,  the 
armed  forces  also  got  into  the  headlines.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  last  month  dismissed  a  top-ranking  officer,  Lieut. 
Gen.  Fernando  Soteras  Casamayor,  the  commander  of 
one  of  tiie  country's  nine  military  regions,  after  he  made 
statements  in  a  magazine  interview  praising  the  Impris¬ 
oned  ringleaders  of  the  failed  coup  attempt  of  February 


1981  when  Parliament  was  seized. 

General  Soteras  upset  the 
Government  and  other  well-wish¬ 
ers  of  Spanish  democracy  by 
referring  to  the  coup-mates  as 
"gentlemen"  and  by  laying  out  a 
rationale  for  army  intervention — 
in  cases,  he  said,  where  there  is  a 
“vacuum"  of  leadership  by 
elected  civilians.  He  sought  to  jus¬ 
tify  such  takeovers  by  citing  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  Constitution  that  de¬ 
scribes  the  armed  forces  os  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  Spain’s  territorial  integ- 
rtty  and  the  upholders  of  constitu¬ 
tional  order. 

Against  the  background  of  two 
and  possibly  three  coup  attempts 
since  the  death  of  Franco  in  1975, 
such  views  resurrected  fears  that 
the  2S0, 000-member  army  —  con¬ 
servative  and  isolated  from  much 
of  society,  Imbued  with  a  sense  of 
mtarinn  to  guard  internal 

enemies  and  deployed  in  brigades 
encircling  the  main  cities  —  was 
still  a  power  with  questionable 
loyalties  to  parliamentary  rule. 

Articles  appeared  attributing 
the  unrest  in  the  mflitazy  partly 
continuing  terrorist  violence  in  the 
Basque  region,  where  27  people 
have  died  this  year,  and  to  separa¬ 
tist  demonstrators  burning  the 
Spanish  flag.  “The  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  military  prob¬ 
lem  remains  with  us,  and  It  does 
not  at  all  help  to  silence  or  mini¬ 
mize  the  threat  this  implies  to  the 
constitutional  system,"  the  re¬ 
spected  daily  El  Pais  warned. 

No  one  thought  another  coup 
attempt  was  imminent  and  the 
calm  with  which  the  army  received  General  Soteras ’s 
dismissal  bolstered  this  view.  But  the  Incident  made 
clear  that  die  military  hierarchy  remains  a  powerful 
presence.  It  can  exert  pressure  even  without  stirring 
from  the  barracks. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  third  power  cater 
and  it,  too,  was  dueling  with  the  Government.  The  issues 
were  abortion  and  state  control  over  private  religious 
schools  that  receive  Government  subsidies.  Both  Issues 
arose  in  new  1  egislation  that  went  before  Parliament. 

One  bill  legalized  abortions  in  restricted  cases,  such 
as  for  pregnancies  resulting  from  rape  or  in  which  the 
fetus  is  malformed.  Another  set  a  variety  of  standards  in 
administering  the  private  schools,  which  teach  almost  a 
third  of  all  Spanish  pupils.  Both  bills  are  strongly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  church  aid  are  being  challenged  in  the 
courts  oo  constitutional  grounds  by  the  rightist  opposi¬ 
tion.  During  a  two-day  trip  to  Rome  last  week,  Mr. 
GonzAlez  met  with  Pope  John  Paul  n.  It  was  described  as 
a  courtesy  visit,  but  most  observers  believed  the  mission 
was  to  repair  relations  strained  over  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  Socialists,  In  power  for  the  first  time  since  the 
1335-1939  dvil  war,  have  a  comfortable  working  majority 
In  Parliament  —  202  out  of  350  seats.  But  recent  events 
have  shown  that  pressures  from  power  centers  outside 
Parliament  can  be  intense.  The  Socialists'  self-confi¬ 
dence  does  not  appear  to  have  been  diminished  nor  their 
popularity  undermined,  hut  the  lesson  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  one. 


Geneva  Talks  Get  Edgier 


First-Strike 
Capabilities 
In  the  War 
For  Opinion 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 


WASHINGTON  —  Sovi ex-American  arms  negotia¬ 
tions  have  long  had  a  fair  quotient  of  posturing  and 
maneuvering  but  never  more  so  than  in  the  talks  on 
European  nuclear  forces.  In  two  years,  the  exchanges 
have  produced  more  thunder  than  diplomacy,  more  pub¬ 
lic  relations  ploys  Chan  private  give-and-take.  Driven  by 
Moscow's  hopes  of  splitting  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
Washington’s  determination  to  hold  it  together,  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  have  seemed  less  an  exercise  in  balancing  the 
nuclear  equation  than  a  drama  staged  to  sway  Western 
European  opinion-  Now,  with  the  initial  deployment  of 
American  medium-range  missiles  in  West  Germany, 
Britain  and  Italy  going  ahead  in  December,  both  sides 
seem  mainly  preoccupied  with  scoring  tactical  points. 
However,  their  roles  have  switched:  President  Reagan 
has  turned  to  offering  concessions  and  preaching  flexibil- 
hy;  the  Kremlin  has  dug  in  its  heels. 

Last  summer,  Yuri  V.  Andropov,  the  Soviet  leader, 
dangled  visions  of  a  Sovlet-Amerlcan  agreement  before 
the  European  nuclear  protest  movement.  He  offered  to 
cut  back  the  menacing  arsenal  of  new  Soviet  SS-20  mis¬ 
siles.  But  the  Kremlin  line  has  turned  hard  and  last  week, 
Leonid  M.  Zamyatin,  a  ranking  Soviet  official,  seemed  to 
make  the  message  unmistakable.  “We  do  not  want  to 
take  part  in  negotiations  leading  to  a  situation  in  which 
powerful  new  missiles  and  warheads  will  be  stationed  in 
Europe,"  he  tokl  reporters  in  Hamburg.  Did  that  mean 
the  talks  would  come  to  a  halt,  be  was  asked.  “You  have 
understood  me  correctly,"  Mr.  Zamyatin  replied. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  not  to  be  ourmaneu- 
vered,  anticipated  the  walkout  threat  and  moved  to  cush¬ 
ion  the  blow.  The  day  before  Mr.  Zamyatin  spoke,  the 
White  Bouse  pounced  on  a  press  account  from  Geneva  re¬ 
penting  private  Soviet  hints  to  break  off  negotiations. 
Washington  proclaimed  Its  commitment  to  keep  on  ne¬ 
gotiating,  even  after  deployment.  "We’ve  moved  miles 
in  our-position  to  be  flexible  and  we  want  to  keep  talk¬ 
ing,"  an  American  arms  control  official  said.  “If  there  is 
a  breakoff,  they’ll  have  to  bear  the  political  onus."  If  that 
bothered  the  Russians,  it  wasn’t  apparent  In  a  warning 
issued  by  Marshal  Viktor  G.  Kulikov,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
commander.  If  the  American  missiles  are  put  in  place, 
he  said,  Moscow  will  “deploy  additional  nuclear  weapons 
to  offset  NATO’s  growing  nuclear  might  in  Europe"  and 
take  “corresponding  measures  with  regard  to  United 
States  territory."  But  in  a  further  statement  that  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomats  thought  deliberately  ambiguous,  Warsaw 
Pact  foreign  ministers  said  the  missile  talks  “should  be 
continued”  beyond  the  end  of  the  year  “In  the  conditions 
of  the  renunciation  by  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  of  their  [deployment]  schedule.  ” 


Bracing  for  Reprisals 


The  Soviet  threats  were  part  of  a  war  of  nerves 
aimpd  at  Influencing  West  Germany.  The  Bonn  Govern¬ 
ment,  like  those  in  London  and  Rome,  was  sticking  to  the 
December  deployment  schedule.  But  opinion  polls 
showed  two-thirds  of  West  Germans  favor  a  six-month 
moratorium  on  deployment.  Their  antinuclear  move¬ 
ment  has-  just  launched  10  days  of  demonstrations 
against  American  military  bases.  Yesterday,'  Foreign 
Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher  met  in  Vienna  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko.  Urging 
Western  steadfastness.  French  President  Francois  Mit¬ 
terrand  deplored  an  “unequal"  relationship  —  “Paci¬ 
fism  is  in  the  West  and  the  Euromtsslles  are  in  the  East.” 

But  the  gap  in  Soviet  and  American  positions  seemed 
unbridgeable.  President  Reagan  has  dropped  his  insist¬ 
ence  on  banning  all  intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles 
and  has  sought  agreement  on  partial  deployment.  Wash¬ 
ington  remained  intent  on  putting  missiles  in  Europe  to 
show  the  allies  American  nuclear  arms  are  locked  into 
their  defense.  But  the  Kremlin  has  refused  to  counte¬ 
nance  any  new  American  missiles,  insisting  its  SS-20’s 
should  be  matched  against  British  and  French  missiles. 

The  Soviet  hard  line  caused  the  Administration  to 
brace  for  Russian  reprisals.  One  step  that  would  trouble 
West  Germany,  although  it  would  not  alter  the  military 
balance  significantly,  would  be  deployment  of  Soviet  SS- 
20"s  in  East  Germany  or  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe,  as 
Marshal  Kulikov  threatened.  As  for  a  Soviet  move 
against  the  United  States,  Russian  officials  said  pri¬ 
vately  the  KremHn  did  not  Intend  to  risk  a  power  confron¬ 
tation  with  Washington  by  putting  SS-20’s  in  Cuba  or  Cen- 
tral  America.  Placing  them  in  eastern  Siberia,  in  range 
of  Alaska  and  foe  American  Northwest,  or  stationing 
more  missile-carrying  submarines  off  the  American 
coast,  would  worry  Washington. 

There  were  two  schools  erf  thought  about  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  Soviet  walkout  from  the  talks.  Optimists  In 
the  Pentagon  and  White  House  saw  the  walkout  as  tem¬ 
porary  posturing — the  Russians  would  eventually  have 
to  return  to  die  table.  Some  of  these  experts  believe  the 
European  nuclear  talks  maybe  Incorporated  Into  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  intercontinental  weapons,  which  would  be¬ 
came  more  important  to  both  sides.  However,  the  chief 
American  negotiator,  Paul  Nitre,  reportedly  feels  that 
Moscow  no  linger  sees  any  advantage  in  a  partial  Euro¬ 
pean  nuclear  agreement 
once  American  missile 
deployments  begin. 

More  broadly,  pessi¬ 
mists  worry  font  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  European 
talks  could  signal  that 
Mr.  Andropov  has  con¬ 
cluded  he  cannot  strike 

compromises  with 

President  Reagan  now 
and  prefers  to  await  the 
outcome  of  the  1984  elec¬ 
tions.  A  Soviet  walkout 
may  mean  the  Kremlin 
believes  It  has  more  to 
gain  by  driving  wedges 
into  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
than  it  has  to  fear  mili¬ 
tarily  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  missiles.  With  de¬ 
ployment  unfolding 
slowly  over  the  next  four 
years,  Zbigniew  Brzezin- 
ski,  the  Carter  Adminis¬ 
tration  national  security 
adviser,  has  observed 
that  there  will  be  ample 
time  for  Moscow  “to 
play  on  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,  to  feed  in¬ 
ternal  in  Ger¬ 

many  and*  to  promote 
neutralist  trends  in 
Western  Europe.” 


Canaa/Alan  Retatngar 

Pershing  2  missile 
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WARNING  — The  Ministry  of  Health  has  determined 'that  smoking  is  harmful  to  health 
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Does  Mondale 
Have  It  Made 
In  New  York? 


an  unbiased  reading  of  the  record 
shows  that  enforcement  efforts  have 
actually  increased  since  President 
Reagan  was  sworn  in. 


Beyond  a  shot  at  a  few  seconds  on 
the  evening  news,  one  politician’s 
ceremonial  embrace  of  another  usu¬ 
ally  doesn’t  count  for  much.  Last 
week's  announcement  by  New  York 
Governor  Cuomo  that  he  would  back 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  a  Presidential 
hopeful  who  has  been  on  a  roll  lately, 
might  be  a  different  matter. 

Most  of  New  York  State's  285 
Democratic  convention  delegates, 
the  second  largest  chunk  at  the  na¬ 
tional  nominating  convention,  are  to 
be  elected  in  a  primary  next  April; 
Mr.  Cuomo's  support  might  help  Mr. 
Mondale,  especially  in  less  liberal 
precincts.  Then  too,  Mr*  Cuomo,  who 
became  one  of  the  first  big-state  gov¬ 
ernors  to  sign  on  with  Mr.  Mondale, 
and  who  is  suspected  of  harboring 
ambitions  for  national  office  despite 
his  disclaimers,  might  have  helped 
himself  as  well.  In  a  statement  with 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moymhan  of 
New  York,  who  also  endorsed  the 
former  Vice  President,  Mr.  Cuomo 
called  Mr.  Mondale  “a  man  whose 
only  special  interest  is  people,"  a 
glancing  response  to  the  charge  fre¬ 
quently  raised  by  Senator  John 
Glenn  and  by  the  other  contenders 
that  Mr.  Mondale  is  beholden  to  too 
many  disparate  blocs. 

Senator  Glenn,  for  his  part,  wasn’t 
endorsed  by  any  political  stars, 
though  he  has  been  rising  steadily  in 
the  public  opinion  polls.  His  advisers 
were  hoping  for  liftoff  into  a  higher 
orbit  from  “The  Right  Stuff,"  a 
movie  —  due  for  its  initial  public 
showing  today— that  depicts  him  as 
the  premier  ftag-waver  among  the 
first  batch  of  American  astronauts. 

In  an  arms  control  debate  last 
week  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Glenn  attempted  to  show  that  Mr. 
Mondale  had  displayed  telling 
flashes  of  the  wrong  stuff.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  Carter’s  No.  2,  Mr.  Glenn  said, 
Mr.  Mondale  had  failed  to  vigorously 
oppose  the  sale  of  advanced  war¬ 
planes  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  disperse  MX  missiles  among 
hundreds  of  prairie  burrows.  At  an¬ 
other  forum,  the  Senator  urged  the 
Administration  to  delay  plans  for  de¬ 
ploying  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
lafflesohi  VEuibpe'-^  thereby,  be 
r  presumably  hoped,  :  deflecting  Mr. 

•  Mondale’s  charges  that  he  had  once 
unwisely  opposed  a  strategic  arms 
treaty  posed  by  the  Carter  White 
House.  He  also  sought  to  parry  a  new 
and  concerted  Mondale  offensive  on 
his  credentials  —  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Mondale  has  taken  to  charging,  is 
not  a  “real  Democrat"  because  as  a 
Senator  be  voted  for  the  Reagan  eco¬ 
nomic  program  —  by  saying  die  for¬ 
mer  Vice  President  shared  the 
blame  for  President  Carter’s  disas¬ 
trous  economic  policies. 

Meanwhile,  loose  lips  may  have 
have  caused  the  already  listing  cam¬ 
paign  of  Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollifigs 
to  sink  even  lower.  Following  a  poor 
showing  in  straw  polls  in  Iowa  last 
weekend,  Mr.  Rollings  cracked  that 
California  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
who  finished  second,  had  been 
helped  by  imported  “wetbacks.”  Mr. 
Hollings  subsequently  apologized;  a 
spokesman  insisted  that  “in  no  way” 
had  the  comments  been  intended  “to 
be  about  Mexican- Americans  or  His- 
panics  in  general.” 

Note  From  Limbo 
On  Civil  Rights 

Though  its  legal  authority  expired 
last  month,  the  United  States  Com¬ 
mission  on  Civil  Rights  is  still  at  it. 
According  to  an  account  in  The  New 
York  .Times  last  week,  the  commis¬ 
sion  reported  that  the  Reagan  White 
House’s  parsimony  and  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  had  meant  a  sharp  reduction  in 
attempts  by  Washington  to  enforce 
civil  rights  laws. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  com¬ 
mission’s  staff  and  based  on  such 
sources  as  budget  documents  and 
legal  briefs,  said  that  in  some  of  the 
half  dozen  Federal  agencies  sur¬ 
veyed,  compliance  reviews  am!  in¬ 
vestigations  had  become  “virtually 
negligible.”  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
for  one,  had  taken  “no  concerted  ac¬ 
tion”  to  end  segregation  in-  public 
bousing  projects  that  received  Fed¬ 
eral  dollars. 

The  inactivity,  the  commission 
said,  might  very  well  result  in  litiga¬ 
tion  and  the  prodding  of  a  Federal 
judge.  At  HUD  and  the  other  agen¬ 
cies,  the  number  (rf  employees  as¬ 
signed  to  civil  rights  enforcement 
had  declined  between  1980  and  1963. 
The  steepest  drop  occurred  at  the 
Labor  Department.  Spending  for  en¬ 
forcement  had  also  declined  at 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and,  at  the  rest,  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation,  the  report  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  said  that  in 
particular  the  commission’s  gripe 
about  outlays  falling  behind  inflation 
was  “astonishing  and  nonsensical" 
because  in  the  Federal  Government 
wages  almost  never  match  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index.  Other  officials  of 
the  Administration  —  which  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  replace  three  of  the  com¬ 
mission’s  six  members  —  said  that 


New  Politics 
In  Boston 

No  matter  who  is  elected  mayor  of 
Boston  in  November,  the  two  candi¬ 
dates  who  ran  each  other  to  a  dead 
beat  in  the  nonpartisan  primary  last 
week  will  each  have  illustrated  a 
point  —  the  same  one.  Increasingly, 
in  races  in  which  community  inter¬ 
ests  are  the  issue,  a  new  politics  of 
combination  matters  more  than  old 
racial  divisions. 

For  his  29  percent  of  the  vote.  State 
Representative  Melvin  H.  King,  a 
black  neighborhood  organizer,  relied 
on  a  “rainbow  coalition”  of  black, 
Hispanic  and  white  people  to  take 
half  of  the  city’s  22  wards —and,  by 
some  accounts,  15  percent  of  the 
white  vote. 

For  his  equal  share.  City  Council¬ 
man  Raymond  L.  Flynn,  the  home- 
grown  Irish  populist  who  is  liberal  on 
economic  issues  but  conservative  on 


Raymond  L.  Flynn  (top) 
and  Melvin  A.  King. 


most  others,  pulled  together  what  he 
called  the  disenfranchised:  leftist 
activists,  labor  leaders,  advocates 
for  the  elderly  and  the  poor,  and 
working-class  Bostonians. 

In  a  city  where  politeness  has  not 
been  the  hallmark  of  politics  and 
court-ordered  school  busing  brought 
years  of  ugly  reaction,  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  lade  of  racial  invective  and 
its  concentration  on  neighborhood 
revitalization  was  striking.  So,  after 
four  terms,  was  the  absence  of 
Mayor  Kevin  H.  White’s  flash  and 
once  powerful  political  machine; 
Mr.  White  is  not  seeking  re-election. 

The  question  now  is  the  extent  to 
which  Mr.  King  can  expand  his  ap¬ 
peal  to  whites,  who  are  70  percent  of 
Boston’s  260,000  voters.  By  conven¬ 
tional  calculations,  most  supporters 
of  the  runner-up,  David  I.  Finnegan, 
the  former  School  Committee  presi¬ 
dent  and  radio  talk  show  host  who 
took  25  percent  of  the  vote,  will  swing 
to  Mr.  Flynn. 

But  conventional  calculations 
might  not  cany.  Forty-two  percent 
of  Boston's  population  was  born  out¬ 
side  Massachusetts;  of  the  63  per¬ 
cent  of  the  electorate  that  went  to  the 
polls  last  week,  20  percent  were  new 
registrants. 

A  $200  Billion 
Family  Feud 

Robert  Ortner’s  analysis  of  the 
week’s  economic  indicators  was 
shared  by  most  specialists.  “The 
economy  is  still  humming  along,” 
the  Commerce  Department’s  chief 
analyst  said.  The  same  could  not  be 
said  for  the  wheels  of  the  Adminstra- 
tion’s  policy  apparatus.  At  week’s 
end  it  was  disclosed  that  the  months 
of  public  disagreement  between  Don¬ 
ald  T.  Regan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Martin  S.  Feldstein, 
the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers,  had  become  such  an 
embarrassment  that  they  had  been 
ordered  to  submit  their  speeches  to 
the  White  House  for  advance  review, 
“to  insure  conformity.” 

The  dispute  of  the  President’s  two 
top  economic  advisers  is  not  over  the 
health  of  the  economy.  Indeed,  last 
week’s  reports  on  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  up  1.5  percent  in  September, 
and  wholesale  prices,  up  0.2  percent 
last  month  or  half  as  much  as  in  Au¬ 
gust,  show  that  a  nonin flationary 
recovery  is  still  firmly  in  place.  The 
Issue  is  the  Federal  deficit,  now  near 
5200  billion,  and  its  effect  on  interest 
rates.  Mr.  Feldstein,  contending  that 
deficits  so  large  are  dangerous,  has 
been  pushing  an  idea  the  Adminstra- 
tion  dropped  as  the  election  year 
drew  closer:  “contingency”  taxes  ef¬ 
fective  1986  if  the  deficit  did  not  de¬ 
cline;  Mr.  Regan  has  belittled  Mr. 
Feldstein’s  concern. 

Michad  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


Was  Warned  of  Waning  Fundamentalist  Support  Last  Week 


Grassroots  Are  Becoming 
A  T  ricky 


By  PHILGAXLEY 


WASHINGTON  —  Every  four  years,  as  part  of 
the  Presidential  campaign  ritual,  political  candi¬ 
dates  and  reporters  begin  scouring  grassroots 
America,  that  land  of  part  myth  and  part  reality, 
part  clover  and  part  briaipatch,  for  those  issues 
that  boil  up  from  the  people. 

More  often  than  not  public  opinion  polls  show 
that  when  asked  to  name  their  major-concerns 
about  the  future,  grassrooters  tick  off  most  of  the 
issues  on  the  Washington  agenda  —  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  the  staying  power  of  the  economic 
recovery,  toe  prospect  of  military  entanglement 
in  Central  America  and.unemployinent. 

But  underlying  these  broad  concerns  are 
issues,  some  local  or  regional,  that  have  direct 

effects  on  the  lives  of  many  voters.  Toxic  waste  is 

no  small  matter  in  dioxin-scared  Missouri,  in 
New  England  and  other  affected  areas,  acid  rain 
is  a  major  concern.  The  expected  increase  in 
local  telephone  bills,  toe  result  of  toe  Federal 
Government’s  breakup  of  A.T.AT..  has  upset  city 
dwellers  and  farmers  alike.  Workers  in  the  steel 
and  automobile  industries  are  demanding  protec¬ 
tionist  trade  policies  to  preserve  jobs.  Education 
is  caught  up  in  Presidential  politics,  but  tome  are. 
signs  that  this  issue  may  be  defined  more  by 
teachers  and  parents  than  by  toe  candidates. 

These  are  the  kind  of  issues  that  rarely  deter¬ 
mine  the  outcome  of  a  Presidential  election,  and 
it  is  too  early  to  say  how  they  may  figure  in  the 
political  chemistry  of 1984.  But  they  do  tend  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  basic  political  outlook  and  disposition 
of  voters,  and  if  usually  takes  a  Presidential 
campaign  to  relate  them  to  the  policies  and  phi¬ 
losophy  dominating  Washington. 

Deregulation,  for  example,  was  mostly  an  ab¬ 
straction  in  the  1980  Presidential  campaign,  buf 
in  1984  it  will  have  taken  on  real  meaning  for 
those  who  believe  their  lives  have  been  affected 
for  better  or  worse  by  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion's  deregulation  efforts. 

Unemployed  and  threatened  airline  workers 
are  being  told  their  troubles  stem  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  from  the  economic  havoc  wreaked  on  the  in¬ 
dustry  by  deregulation.  For  many  other  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  deregulation  of  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry,  which  has  been  sped  along  by  toe  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  by  Congres¬ 
sional  legislation,  means  higher  local  telephone 
bills. 

Congress,  which  was  eager  to  strip  Ma  Bell  of 
her  regulated  monoply  advantages  and  force  her 
into  the  marketplace,  now  has  a  bad  case  of  polit¬ 
ical  jitters.  A  number  of  bills  are  pending  to  block 
the  F.C.C.’s  decision  to  slap  a  mouthy  access  fee, 
$2  for  residential  customers  and  $6  for  business, 
on  telephone  bills. 

“This  can  be,  anil  be  and  is  a  political  issue," 
says  Jerry  Kovach,  staff  director  of  the  Senate 


hardships,  that  issue  can  cut 

^Ttereaiso  is  growing  anxiety 

cquacy  of  health  care  pnpWjMJg; 

twksome  action  last  year  to 

benefits,  limit  eligibility  or  cut-payments 

providers  of  health  services.  ;  - :  V 

roots  political  issue,”  said  Benue  Anmsoo,  who 
monitors  issues  for  the  CemoOTtic  ^owI 
Committee, 

Federal  Government.”  :  *  ;  • 

Unpredictable  Voters  J  „ 

One  problem  lor  candidates  is  to  keep  their 
pursuit  of  grassroots  issues  from  becoming  per¬ 
ceived  as  special-interest  politics. 

Patrick  C&ddell,  who  was  President  Carter's 
poll-taker,  is  one  of  those  who  believe  the  grass- 
roots  are  dimly  seen.  The  trouble  Is.  he  says,  that 
Washington  tends to  view  that  part. ofthe  country 
beyond  the  Capital  Beltway  as  a  land  oL  predict^ 
able  voting  groups.  The  perception  of  MoroLM®- 
jority,  a  political  spinoff  of  the  Rev.Jeny  Fal* 
well's  evangelical movement,  is  an  example.  • 
“Moral  Majority  pepplearenot  just  a  bunqh.of 
right-wing,  not  groups  as  some  people  in  Wash¬ 
ington  think,”  Mr.  Caddetf  sakL  ’T  believe  they 
are  closer  to  the  mainstream  than  they  are  given 
credit  for.  Yon  can’t  have  suctra  huge  percent, 
age  of  the  American  people  in  favor  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  and  j^  haveaorae  bororagam  Christians 
ixrthat  category.  ■  r;  r>. .  ; 

Mr.  OiddeH?s  theory^  supported  by  the  results 

of  a  recent  poll  of.fondamentafist  Otristianspaid 
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Foundation,  a  Washington-based  conservative 
group  beaded,  by  PauilW.  Weyricb.  Last  .week 
Mr.  Weyricfr  held,  a  .news  conference  to,  warn 
President  Reagan  thattoepollresults  show  that 
be  cannot  take  this  voting  group  for  granted  in 
1964.  .  'v  .....  •  . 

The  poll,  conductetfby  Lance  Tarrance  Jr.  ot 
Houston  .shows  thatina  national  sample  qfl,O0fr- 
registered  yotears::  ?w^  identified  themselves  ai 
evangelical  -  and'  fundamentalist-  Christians,  Mfi- 
Reagan  held  a  narrow  lead,  41  po  37,  over.  P®030* 
cratic  Senator  John  Gfeimof  Ohio,  Mr.  Reagn  led 
WaltmrFr>*pac^^to3£v: 

The  same  poll  seems  vto  undercut  the  notion 
that  thisvetinggroapis  afHJee  mind  on  many  at 
the  issues  on  the  agenda  of  the  religions  right  It 
found,  for«smiplerlhat:W&i]e^ 53 ^pextienf  Ofthe 
poU’s  respoodents  favored  tuition  tax  credits,  37 
perc«it^pposedtoCTi.6nmilitaiyspending#39 
perceitf  su|^x>rted  an  iiK^aase,  but  33  percent 


Stuart  GdOesbCTK 


Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation  Commit¬ 
tee.  “The  ramifications  of  not  doing  anything 
would  be  widespread,  for  voters  are  going  to  be 
lashing  out  at  candidates  at  every  level.” 

Shrinking  Big  Government  and  shifting  power 
back  to  the  states  and  local  communities  is  the 
kind  of  political  rhetoric  that  sounds  good  to 
many  voters.  But  if  shrinkage  in  Washington 
translates,  as  it  often  does,  into  higher  local  and 
state  taxes,  reductions  in  services  and  other 


Even  on  theqoestibn ''off  Abortion,  the  poll  found 
a  significant  division  ofopinjoo.Askedif  abortion 
should  beJegally  available  to  any  adult  woman 
who  desired;  it,  39  perceni  said  yes;  53  percent 
said  no.  ‘  '■ 

Perhaps, :this  helps  explain  the  surprisingly 
friendly  welcome  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
recei^  recentiy  in  Lyhchburg,  Va.,  frQm  Mr. 
Falwell  arxThis  Moral  Majority  followers.  The 
Massacbusetts  Tfexnocrat  's  ^imdr  on  political 
and  religious  tolerance  was  Interrupted  16  times 
byappteuse.forpomteindadinghis  praise  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  JY^aod  his  support  of  the riu- 
clear  freeze  movement 
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Health  and  Htiman  Services  Is  a  Casein  Point 


Cuts  Shape  the  Budget  as  a  Policy  Tool 


By  ROBERT  PEAR 


WASHINGTON  —  With  much  fanfare,  the 
President  submits  his  budget  to  Congress  every 
January.  Congress  then  scrutinizes  the  details, 
challenging  the  Administration  to  explain  why  it 
selected  certain  options  and  rejected  others. 
Often  the  legislators'  priorities  differ  markedly 
from  the  President’s;  that  will  be  amply  demon¬ 
strated  this  week  as  they  return  from  Columbus 
Day  recess  and  again  take  up  spending  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

But  an  equally  important  budget  battle  takes 
place  behind  the  scenes,  within  the  executive 
branch  itself,  as  Federal  agencies  haggle  with 
the  White  House  over  their  budget  requests  for 
the  year  to  come.  While  the  process  occupies  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bureaucrats  year-round,  it  is  just  now 
entering  a  critical  stage  for  fiscal  year  19K. 

Nowhere  is  it  more  complex  than  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  which 
provides  cash  assistance,  medical  care  and  other 
benefits  to  millions  of  people.  The  growing  cost  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  the  health  programs  for 
the  elderly  and  the  poor,  seems  beyond  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  officials  to  control.  At  least  95  percent  of  the 
agency’s  budget  is  consumed  by  such  programs, 
which  automatically  provide  benefits  to  anyone 
who  meets  certain  eligibility  criteria.  The  only 
way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  entitlement  programs 
such  as  Social  Security  is  to  change  the  laws  that 
define  eligibility  and  benefits.  Such  changes  set 
off  howls  of  protest  from  the  affected  people. 
Federal  officials  say  that  in  an  election  year,  new 
budget-cutting  proposals  will  be  minimized. 

The  estimates  of  spending  for  1985-68  contained 
in  President  Reagan’s  budget  request  for  1984 
provided  toe  starting  point  for  work  on  the  1985 
budget.  They  show  spending  for  Health  and 
Human  Services  rising  from  $289  billion  in  the 
1984  fiscal  year,  which  began  two  weeks  ago  on 
Oct.  1,  to  $313  billion  in  1985.  Soda!  Security  ac¬ 
counts  for  more  than  69  percent  of  the  total. 
Medicare  for  more  than  20  percent.  The  depart¬ 
ment,  like  most  other  agencies,  submitted  its  re¬ 
quest  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  toe  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and  Budget  on  SepL  15. 

The  department’s  top  budget  officials  —  John 
J.  O’Shaughnessy,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  and 
his  deputy,  Anthony  L  Itteilag  —  are  experi¬ 
enced  technicians.  Both  have  worked  at  the  Pen¬ 
tagon,  and  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  on  the  staff  of  toe 
House  Budget  Committee  as  wefl.  As  a  liberal 
Republican  member  of  the  House,  Margaret  M. 
Heckler  voted  against  many  of  Mr.  Reagan’s 
budget  proposals.  As  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  she  is  more  cautious  and  more 
ofaktyalisL 

T-ilcp  virtually  all  Cabinet  members,  she  has 
two  basic  goals  in  the  budget  process:  to  satisfy 
or  at  least  pacify  her  agency’s  constituents  and  to 
demonstrate  her  loyalty  to  the  President  who  ap¬ 
pointed  her.  If  universities  seek  more  money  for 
biomedical  research,  if  .spokesmen  for  the  eld¬ 
erly  demand  more  money  for  inspection  of  mirs- 
ing  homes,  Mrs.  Hedder  would  like  to  respond. 

But  David  A_  Stockman,  the  budget  director, 
has  a  larger  frame  of  reference.  In  time,  he  will 


Less  room  for  maneuver 

Entitlement  programs,  such  as  Social  Security,  Medicare^  Medicaid  and  Aid  to .  ' 
Families  With  Dependent  Children,  take  up  Increasing  share  of  the  Departmentof 
Health  and  Human  Services' "  budget,  whHe  'discretionary' programs,  which  are 
easier  to  cut,  grow  proportionally  smaller ■.  .vr  .'!,v 
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'  Department’s 
total  budget  - 

1970 

$44.5 

92% 

$3.8 

8% 

$48.3 

1975 

$96.3 

93% 

$7.6 

'  7% 

$103.9 

1980 

$180.4 

93% 

$13.5 

'7% 

$193.9  ' 

1982 

$237.9 

95% 

$13.8 

•  5% 

$251.7 

1983 

$260.8 

95% 

$14.1 

5% 

$274.9 

1984** 

$276.3  . 

96% 

$12.5 

4%. 

.  /  $288.8 
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‘Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Weltarelor  fiscal  year  1 980  and  prior  years 
‘  ‘President’s  budget  request  Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 


inform  her  that,  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals 
of  Mr.  Reagan’s  economic  program,  she  must: 
hold  spending  under  a  certain  leveL  Mrs.  Heckler 
will  then  select  a  few  issues  she  considers  of 
paramount  importance,  on  which  she  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  top  White  House  officials,  including  ulti¬ 
mately  the  President. 

Mis.  Heckler’s  standing  within  her  department 
and  with  the  constituency  groups  it  serves  is  at 
least  as  important  to  her  effectiveness  as  her 
standing  with  President  Reagan.  If  die  cannot 
“deliver,"  she  will  fail  in  their  esteem.  Bat  her 
status  with  these  groups  also  depends  , pn  her 
standing  with  Mr.  Reagan.  If  she  is  seen  to  be 
trusted  and  respected  by  him,  her  reputation  wfll 
also  rise.  So  it  behooves  her  to  be  a  team  player.  ' 

The  Re  election  Imperative 

Mr.  Reagan's  apparent  decision  to  seek  re- 
election  strengthens  tins  imperative.  If  be  were  a 
lame  duck.  Cabinet  officers  would  have  less  in¬ 
centive  to  restrain  their  agencies’  institutional 
appetites.  But  now,  before  pushing  too  hard  for  a 
pec  program  a  Cabinet  officer  must  consider  the  ' 
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...  CP/M  (Digital  Research)  .  (Microsoft) 
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By  ANDREW  POLLACK 

When  32-year-old  Mitchell  L.  Kapor 
took  his  fledgling  computer  software 
company,  the  Lotus.  Development 
Corporation,  public  less  than  two 
weeks  ago,  be  made,  a  fortune  — 
roughly  $70  million  in  facL  That  this 
former  radio  disc  jockey  and  teacher 
of  transcendental  meditation  turned 
to  computer  programming  only  a  few 
years  ago  simply  adds  to  the  feat.  It  is 
the  stuff  of  which  legends  are  made, 
especially  in  the  personal  computer 
software  business.  ■ 

Throughout  the  land,  other  young 
and  ambitious  entrepreneurs  are  toil¬ 
ing  a  way  late  into  the  night  struggling 
to  write  that  next  great  piece  of  soft¬ 
ware  —  a  set  of  instructions,  usually 
embedded  in  a  gray  disk.,  that  allows 
the  nation's  comparers  to  perform 


several  companies  which  make  soft¬ 
ware  for  large  computers  —  have  al¬ 
ready  entered  an  industry  whose 
largest  player  still  generates  only  $70 
million  in  annual  revenues. 

At  the  same  time,  the  traditional 
software  leaders,  including  Micro¬ 
soft,  Micropro  International  and  Visi- 
corp  —  whit*  did  in  fact  start  on  a 
bare  bones  budget  in  the  mid  to  late 
70's  —  are  now  scrambling  to  trans¬ 
form  themselves  into  more  powerful, 
professionally  run  companies  to  gird 
for  the  challenge.  It  is  clear  that 
tomorrow’s  software  programmers 
will  have  to  have  a  lot  more  than  just 
their  dreams;  they  will  also  need 
plenty  of  marketing  muscle  and 
mountains  of  money  to  elbow  their 
way  into  the  fray. 

’'Lotus  was  the  start  of  the  big  time 
in  the  micro  software  business,"  said 
Esther  Dyson,  publisher  of  RELease 


While  sales  of  personal  computer 
programs  are  booming,  so  are  the 
number  of  suppliers — large  and 
small.  Is  a  shakeout  inevitable? 


useful  tasks.  These  lone  program¬ 
mers  working  in  their  basements  are 
also  dreaming  of  creating  the  next 
Lotus. 

But  such  visions  may  be  unrealistic 
—  for  Mr.  Kapor-s  accomplishment, 
dramatic  as  it  may  be,  is  no  rags-io- 
riches  success  story.  Mr.  Kapor  was 
amply  backed  by  nearly  $5  million  in 
venture  capita).  .To  introduce  its  per¬ 
sonal  computer  program,  called  sim¬ 
ply  “1-2-3,"  Lotus  spent  more  than  $1 
million  in  advertising  in  a  three- 
month  period  —  an  unprecedented 
level  for  the  industry. 

Indeed,  Lotus’s  appearance  on  Wall 
Street  is  a  harbinger' of  a  basic 
change  in  the  booming  microcom¬ 
puter  software  business — it’s  the  end 
of  the  cottage  era  and  the  beginning 
of  an  age  in  which  giants  will  be 
clashing  for  a  fast-growing  and  in¬ 
creasingly  competitive  market.  Well- 
heeled  newcomers  —  publishers  such 
as  McGraw-Hill,  accounting  firms 
like  Arthur  Young  &  Company,  and 


JLO,  an  industry  newsletter.  “Things 
will  never  be  the  same  again.”  This 
assessment  was  shared  by  Phillip 
Tngebo,  president  of  Condor  Com¬ 
puter  Corporation,  a  software  firm: 
“The  days  when  you  can  place  one  ad 
In  Byte  magazine  and  get  started  are 
gone." 

The  race  for  capital  to  compete  in 
the  business  is  already  underway. 
Both  Lotus  and  BPI  Systems  have 
gone  public — and  others  at  the  top  of 
the  software  league  are  soon  to  fol¬ 
low.  Asbton-Tate  has  already  filed  for 
a  public  offering,  and  Micropro  Inter¬ 
national  is  considering  it  seriously. 
*  It’s  not  a  small  baltgame  anymore,” 
said  Wynne  Jenninj^,  chief  financial 
officer  of  Innovative  Software,  a 
small  company  in  Overland  Park, 
Kan.,  which  raised  about  $4  million  in 
a  public  offering  last  month. 

fit  fact,  the  software  business  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  soar  to  $11.7  billion  in  1988 
from  $2.2  billion  this  year,  according 
to  Future  Computing,  a  Dallas  mar¬ 


ket  research  firm.  Already  the  soft¬ 
ware  business  is  approaching  the  size 
of  the  $3.5  billion  record  business  and 
the  number  of  new  software  titles 
being  issued  now  far  exceeds  the  2,630 
new  albums  Issued  last  year. 

PC  Telemart,  a  Fairfax,  Va.,  com¬ 
pany  has  a  computerized  catalog  that 
lists  15.500  titles  and  40,000  software 
products  (the  same  title  might  come 
out  in  different  versions  for  different 
computers).  That  is  roughly  twice  as 
many  titles  and  products  as  there  was 
a  year  ago. 

“Right  now  its  running  at  1,000 
titles  a  month,"  said  Larry  Stockett, 
chairman  of  PC  Telemart.  “We  have 
20  people  who  do  nothing  but  open  the 
mail  and  keyboard  the  titles." 

Indeed,  there  is  so  much  software 
available  that  the  largest  company  to 
emerge  in  the  industry  so  far  is  not  a 
software  producer  but  a  company 
that  fills  the  vital  role  of  distributing 
the  thousands  of  software  products  to 
thousands  of  software  retailers.  Soft- 
sel  Computer  Products  of  Inglewood, 
Calif.,  started  in  1980  by  two  Citicorp 
employees  in  their  spare  time,  will 
have  revenues  of $80  million  this  year 
compared  to  $35  million  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  chairman  David  S.  Wag- 
man.  Softsel  screens  400  new  pro¬ 
grams  a  month  and  usually  elects  to 
carry  only  10  to  12  of  them. 

The  explosive  growth  in  software — 
from  an  infant  industry  to  adoles¬ 
cence  in  less  than  five  years — has,  of 
course,  been  generated  by  a  parallel 
explosion  in  the  computer  hardware 
industry.  Personal  computers  first 
appeared  in  the  mid  70’s.  At  the  end  of 
1982,  there  were  more  than  five  mil¬ 
lion  of  those  computers,  priced  be¬ 
tween  $50  and  $10,000,  in  the  homes 
and  offices  of  America— and  no  slow¬ 
down  in  growth  is  expected. 

While  there  will  still  be  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  software  business,  the  in¬ 
tensifying  of  competition  means  com¬ 
panies  must  pick  their  targets  care¬ 
fully  and  avoid  mistakes.  “It’s  not 
tike  there  are  no  windows  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,”  raid  Mr.  Kapor  of  Lotus. 
“It’s  like  a  funhouse,  with  windows 
opening  and  closing  with  tremendous 
rapidity." 

The  persona]  computer  hardware 
business  has  already  discovered  that 
even  a  fast  growth  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  translate  into  profits;  if  the 
number  of  suppliers  grows  even  fast¬ 
er.  The  resulting  shakeout,  as  exem¬ 


plified  by  the  bankruptcy  of  Osborne 
Computer  Corporation,  is  now  being 
seen. 

A  similar  if  less  dramatic  shakeout 
is  considered  inevitable  in  the  soft¬ 
ware  business  as  well,  and  today’s  in¬ 
dustry  leaders  are  not  sure  survivors. 
Analysts  note  that  virtually  all  the 
leading  software  companies  rose  to 
their  position  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
bot  product.  Sometimes  it  was  not 
even  a  product  they  developed  them¬ 
selves  but  merely  licensed  from  an¬ 
other  company  or  individual.  In 
particular,  if  one  surveys  the  existing 
top  seven  companies,  each  dominated 
a  particular  type  of  software,  so  that 
they  rarely  competed  with  (me  an¬ 
other. 

But  as  the  case  of  Osborne  shows, 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  hit 
product  and  a  viable  business.  The 
top  software  companies  are  trying  to 
broaden  their  product  lines,  but  still 
remain  largely  dependent  on  their  big 
product.  “No  one  has  proven  they 
have  a  software  business”  as  opposed 
to  a  software  product,  said  William 
H.  Gates,  the  chairman  of  Microsoft 
Corporation  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  con¬ 
sidered  the  largest  software  pro¬ 
ducer. 

But  as  the  case  of  Osborne  shows, 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  hit 
product  and  a- viable  business.  The 
top  software  companies  are  trying  to 
broaden  their  product  lines,  but  still 
remain  largely  dependent  on  their  big 
product.  “No  one  has  proven  they 
have  a  software  business”  as  opposed 
to  a  software  product,  said  William 
H.  Gates,  the  chairman  of  Microsoft 
Corporation  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  con¬ 
sidered  the  largest  software  pro¬ 
ducer. 

There  are  some  6,000  software  pub¬ 
lishers,  according  to  Mr.  Stockett.  yet 
fewer  than  100  of  them  have  more 
than  25  employees.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  software  companies  seem  to  be 
doubling  in  revenues  every  year.  In 
many  cases,  there  profits  are  ex¬ 
tremely  high,  too,  because  the  manu¬ 
facturing  cost  of  a  software  disk  is 
only  $5  to  $30  and  the  program  on  it 
might  sell  for  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

Industry  analysts  and  executives 
expect  that  instead  of  the  several 
thousand  tiny  software  companies 
there  will  be  a  few  large  ones  with 
perhaps  several  dozen  smaller  or 
more  specialized  software  written  by 
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independent  authors.  Thus  there  will 
still  be  many  opportunities  for  cot¬ 
tage  dwellers,  but  more  as  authors 
than  as  leaders  of  companies. 

The  companies  that  rose  to  the  top 
of  the  heap  dominated  a  particular 
product  area.  There  are  two  broad 
categories  of  software  —  systems 
software  and  applications  software. 
Systems  software  governs  the  inner 
workings  of  the  computer.  It  consists 
of  operating  systems,  which  direct 
the  flow  of  data  from  one  part  of  the 
machine  to  another  and  languages, 
such  as  BASIC,  used  to  write  pro¬ 
grams.  Applications  programs  are 
the  instructions  for  accomplishing  a 
particular  task,  such  as  word-pro¬ 
cessing. 

If  a  city  were  used  as  an  analogy, 
the  hardware  would  be  the  roads  and 
buildings.  The  operating  system 
would  be  the  general  instructions  for 
routing  traffic,  such  as  one-way  signs 
and  traffic  lights.  An  applications 
program  would  consist  of  instructions 
lo  accomplish  a  particular  task,  like 
getting  from  one’s  home  to  the  train 
station. 

Applications  programs  consist  of 
computer  games,  educational  pro¬ 
grams  and  business  programs.  In  the 
business  market,  some  programs  are 
geared  to  specific  industries.  There 
are  programs  for  everything  from 
keeping  track  of  medical  patient 
records  to  cemetery  accounting. 
Most  of  the  attention,  however,  has 
focused  on  programs  that  can  aid  of¬ 
fice  workers  in  a  wide  variety  of  in¬ 
dustries.  This  category  includes  word 
processing,  database  managers, 
which  are  computerized  filing  sys¬ 
tems,  and  spreadsheets,  such  as  Visi- 
calc.  which  allow  workers  to  easily 
manipulate  rows  and  columns  of 
numbers. 

It  is  this  category  that  is  crowding 
up  with  the  biggest  players.  One  of 
them,  Microsoft,  got  its  start  in  the 
mid  70’s  when  Mr.  Gates  dropped  out 
of  Harvard  at  age  17  and  adapted  a 
version  of  the  BASIC  programming 
language  for  the  personal  computers 
that  were  just  being  developed.  To 
this  day,  BASIC  accounts  for  about  50 
percent  of  Microsoft's  revenues,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Gates.  Microsoft  also 
got  a  big  boost  when  I.B.M.  chose  to 
use  a  Microsoft  operating  system  on 
its  personal  computer.  Microsoft  pur¬ 
chased  the  initial  version  of  that  oper¬ 
ating  system  from  a  small  Seattle 
company. 

■  Digital  Research  was  another  suc¬ 
cess  stoiy;  its  business  was  built  on 
an  operating  system  called  CP/M. 
Visicorp  rode  to  the  top  on  Visicalc, 
widely  considered  the  best-selling 
program  in  history  with  more  than 
600,000  copies  sold.  But  Visicalc  was 
developed  by  another  company.  Soft¬ 
ware  Arts,  and  while  Visicorp  now 
boasts  a  line  of  15  products.  Visicalc 
still  accounts  for  roughly  half  the 
company’s  sales. 

Micropro  made  its  mark  with  word¬ 
processing.  About  75  percent  of  its 
revenues  still  come  from  Wordstar 
and  related  programs,  according  to 
chairman  Seymour  Rubinstein.  Ash¬ 
tonTate  established  itself  with  dBase 
II,  a  database  management  system 
that  accounts  for  80  percent  of  its 
revenue.  Peachtree  did  it  with  ac¬ 
counting;  and  Lotus,  by  combining  a 
spreadsheet,  database  management 
and  graph-drawing  program  in  one 
“integrated”  package. 

As  companies  try  to  broaden  their 
lines,  they  are  colliding  with  one  an¬ 
other.  Most  are  trying  to  establish 
brand-name  recognition  across  a 
series  of  products.  Visicorp  has  its 
Visi-programs,  sue*  as  Visiword  and 
Visiplot;  Peachtree  has  Peach  text 
and  PeachCalc;  Micropro  has  Word¬ 
star,  Calcs  tar  and  Infos  tar.  Others  in¬ 
clude:  the  Perfect  series  from  Per¬ 


fect  Software;  the  PFS  series  from 
Software  Publishing;  the  Super  series' 
from  Sorcim.  and  the  Easy  series 
from  Information  Unlimited  Soft¬ 
ware. 

Many  are  already  feeling  the  p»«m* 
of  competition.  For  example.  Digital 
Research,*  which  suffered  after 
I.B.M.  chose  Microsoft's  operating 
system,  is  trying  to  redirect  its  mar¬ 
keting  strategy  and  develop  new 
products.  Visicorp’s  Visicalc  has' 
been  surpassed  in  sales  by  1-2-3,  and 
the  company  is  preparing  to  respond 
with  an  ambitious  new  product  known 
as  Visi-on,  which  will  combine  word 
processing,  spreadsheet,  graphics, 
database  and  other  functions  in  a  dis¬ 
play  similar  to  Apple's  Lisa.  But  the 
project  is  late,  the  early  reviews 
mixed  and  a  similar  product  from  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  waiting  in  the  wings.  The 
winner  might  be  decided  by  which 
system  is  endorsed  by  I.B.M.  for  use 
on  its  personal  computer. 

Meanwhile  many  companies  are 
scrambling  to  outdo  Lotus’s  1-2-3  in 
the  number  of  functions  that  can  put 
into  one  program.  “Lotus  has  been  - 
coasting  until  now.  At  Comdex,  you'll 
see  so  much  competition  for  them  it’ll 
make  your  head  spin,"  said  Mr.  Wag- 
man  of  Softsel,  referring  to  a  trade 
show  to  be  held  in  Las  Vegas  next ' 
month. 

If  there  is  a  shakeout,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  as  dramatic  as  the  hardware 
shakeout.  Companies  in  the  software 
business  are  less  well-known  than 
those  in  the  hardware  business  and 
can  survive  much  longer  with  less 
cash  because  of  far  lower  overhead  . 
costs.  “I  don’t  think  you’ll  have  any 
glamorous  bankruptcies,"  said  Miss  ’ 
Dyson  of  RELease  1.0.  “You’ll  have  ' 
witherings  away  and  acquisitions. 
You  can  disappear  more  discretely  in 
software." 

Signs  of  the  impending  shakeout 
and  consolidation  are  everywhere. 
Retail  shelves  cannot  accommodate 
all  the  available  programs,  and  sales¬ 
men  cannot  learn  how  to  use  and 
demonstrate  even  a  significant  num-'  : 
ber  of  them.  Business  Software,  as  - 
Australian  company  owned  by  Arthur  * 
Young  &  Company,  is  offering  com¬ 
puter  store  salesmen  prizes,  such  as  • 
Swiss  army  knives  and  personalized 
coffee  mugs,  to  induce  them  to  sell 
the  company’s  financial  planning 
software. 

Products,  of  course,  can  still  be  no¬ 
ticed  if  they  have  innovative  features. 
Multimate,  a  word  processing-  pro- 
gram,  has  broken  into  the  market  be^ 
-cause  it  allows-  the  -LJLM.  personal  r, 
computers  iter,  behave  much  like  ,W. 
Wang  word  processor.  This  means.’ 
that  secretaries  trained  on  Wang  ma-- v 
chines  can  easily  transfer  to  the n 
I.B.M.  machine.  Softword  Systems  of-  ’ 
East  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  devel¬ 
oped  Multimate,  also  found  a  differ?  * 
ent  way  of  getting  money  needed  to  ■ 
break  into  the  marketplace.  It  re-  - 
ceived  a  contract  from  a  life  insur-  •' 
ance  company  to  develop  the. wont  \ 
.processing  program.  It  did,  and  kept  ; 
the  marketing  rights. 

So  far  the  software  industry  has  not : 
seen  the  kind  of  price  war  that  has  ! 
struck  hardware.  Visicalc  still  has  a 
list  price  of  $250  and  Wordstar  of  $495.  -  • 
But  numerous  products  are  being  in¬ 
troduced  at  far  lower  prices  in  a  grab 
for  market  share.  And  some  industry  ■ 
executives  think  price  declines  and 
further  pressure  on  margins  is  inevi-  '• 
table. 

"I  think  that  some  companies  have , 
overpriced  their  products  and  are  liv-  1 
ing  with  high  overheads,"  said  Fred 
Gibbons,  president  of  Software  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  which  achieved,  . 
$10.2  million  in  revenues  last  fiscal 
year  on  low-priced  PFS  series  of  pro¬ 
grams.  "They  are  in  enormous  jeop> 
ardy.” 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Turmoil  Capsizes  Israel’s  Economy 


■  No  sooner  had  Israel’s  new  Prime 
Minister,  Yitzhak  Shamir,  been 
sworn  into  office  than  the  nation's 
worst  economic  crisis  in  years  hit  tike 
a  storm.  Widespread  fear  that  the 
Government  would  institute  a  50  per¬ 
cent  devaluation  of  the  Israeli  shekel 
had  created  panic  buying  of  dollars 
and  dumping  of  the  usually  stable 
bank  stocks  on  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  The  Government  reacted 
swiftly.  H  shut  down  the  exchange, 
halted  all  foreign  currency  trading 
and  a  day  later  devalued  the  shekel 
by  23  percent.  It  also  cut  subsidies  on 
taste  foodstuffs  in  half  and  promised 
to  support  the  value  of  the  bank 
shares.  Such  austerity  measures 
were  cheered  by  some  and  scorned  by 
others.  Israelis  flooded  stores,  buying 
iid  goods  before  the  devaluation  took 
effectTand  many  called  for  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Finance  Minister  Yoram 
Aridor,  whose  economic  policies  have 
been  under  attack  for  montta^tem 
the  week,  Mr.  Aridor  did  indeed  re- 
aher  the  Shamir  Cabinrtre- 
SSed  his  plan  to  replace  the  shekel 
Hhi *e  dollar  as  the  currency  for 
salaries,  budgets  and  prices. 

Nervous  debtors.  The  SSOOmUtion 
thatArgentina  has 
fmm  creditor  banks  was  held  up 
again.  The  country.S^Ob^ion^1  debt, 
S  have  used  thefunds  to  meet 
<350  million  in  overdue  I®)™"15- 
The  banks  did  show  some 
££  ^Stted  yet  another  extern** 


The  Shekel’s 
Plunge  - 

Value  of  the  Israeli 
shekel  in  U.5.  cents, 

,  at  end  of  quarter 
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Source;  International  Monetary  Fund  ) 

on  the  payment  deadline,  which  has 
already  beat  pushed  back  30  days. 
Banks  were  also  worrying  about  the 
Government  of  Ferdinand  Marcos.  A 
21.4  percent  devaluations!  the  Philip¬ 
pine  peso  earlier  this  month  sparked 
feverish  buying  of  dollar  reserves. 
Consequently,  the  Government  has 
not  been  aMe  to  make  payments  on  its 
$18  billion  in  debt,  and  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  central  bank  and  major 
lenders  raised  concern  that  the 
Philippines  would  be  the  next  country 
to  require  a  debt  rescheduling 

.  Texas  Instruments  Is  still  strug¬ 
gling  with  personal  computers.  After 


huge  losses  from  its  99/ 4A  model,  the 
company  had  planned  to  introduce  a 
more  powerful  99/8  computer.  But 
TJ.  announced  that  no  such  model 
would  go  on  sale  this  year  and  ana¬ 
lysts  speculated  that  the  company 
had  shelved  the  project.  T.I.  did  have 
some  encouraging  news.  An  18- month 
suit  against  the  highly  successful 
Compaq  Computer  Corporation  and 
several  of  its  founders  who  had  de¬ 
fected  from  T.I.  was  settled  out  of 
court.  Compaq  admitted  that  it  had 
infringed  on  T.I.  pa  tails  and  report¬ 
edly  agreed  to  "substantial  pay¬ 
ments”  for  licensing  rights. 

Strong  economic  growth  continued 
well  into  the  third  quarter,  as  indus¬ 
trial  production  rose  1.5  percent  in 
September,  retail  sales  gained  1.6 
percent  and  auto  sales  surged  44.9 
percent  in  the  first  10  days  of  October, 
loan  annual  selling  rate  of  6.7  million 
cars:  Inflation  continued  very  modest 
in  September,  as  the  Producer  Price 
Index  rose  two-tenths  of  1  percent. 
However,  with  die  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment's  final  crop  report  showing 
the  corn  harvest  49  percent  below  last 
year's,  analysts  expect  food  prices  to 
surge  beginning  in  the  spring. 

DisdpBning  the  lieutenants.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  has  imposed  a  kind  of 
censorship  cm  his  two-chief  economic 
advisers.  For  the  last  month,  Martin 
Feldstein,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  Treasury 


Secretary  Donald  Regan  have  been 
required  to  clear  their  speeches  with 
the  White  House.  The  two  have 
clashed  over  the  effects  of  the  budget 
deficit  and  the  President  wants  to 
create  at  least  an  outward  sign  of 
more  harmony. 

Hie  stock  market  broke  to  new 
highs  and  then  plunged  in  reaction  to 
higher  interest  rates.  The  Dow  fin¬ 
ished  the  week  8.63  points  lower,  clos¬ 
ing  at  1,263.52.  Interest  rates  intimi¬ 
dated  the  markets  until  the  Federal 
Reserve  reported  a  $1.1  billion  drop  in 
the  money  supply  on  Friday.  Rates 
then  fell  sharply,  leaving  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  30-year  bellwether  bond  with 
ayietd  of  about  11.50  percent. 

Gulf  Cries  “Wolf.”  Reports  that 
Texas  oilman  T.  Boone  Pickens  was 
buying  up  a  lot  of  Gulf  Oil  stock  sent 
the  oil  giant  scurrying  to  protect  its 
.  flank.  The  nation’s  No.  5  oil  company 
plans  to  reorganize  as  a  holding  com¬ 
pany  under  Delaware  law.  The  move 
will  make  it  much  harder  for  dissi¬ 
dent  shareholders  to  get  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  board.  A  Gulf  spokesman 
said  the  corporate  change  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  a  “Wall  Street  wolf” 
from  “shooting  his  way  onto  the 
board.”  Mr.  Pickens  did  not  utter  a 
sound. 

Mr.  Pickens,  meanwhile,  aban¬ 
doned  his  $466  million  effort  to  corral 
KN  Energy  Inc.  because  of  continued 
resistance  from  KN’s  management. 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  OCTOBER  14, 1983 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Sales  Last  NetChng 

GutfOfl _  7,162,900  47  +  2%, 

ATT _  6,971,200  65%  +  %' 

Lfflftik _  6.046,300  37%  +  6% 

CtnGE _  5,108,000  14%  -  1% 

IBM -  5,011,500  131%  -  % 

Exxon _  3,911,000  38%  +  1% 

GMot__ _  3,849,700  77%  +  1% 

Comds _ 3,661400  22%  - 15% 

Tandy _  3,615,300  37%  -  1% 

Chryslr _ 3/172,900  31  -  1% 

East  Air _  3.061,800  5%  -  % 

CiBcrp _  2,842,100  34%  -  1% 

MerLy _  2,774,700  34%  -  2 

DaytPL _  2,719,400  15%  -  1% 


MARKET  DIARY 

Advances - - 

Declines _ 

Total  Issues - 

New  Highs  ..... - — 

New  Lows - - - 

VOLUME  ™”^ 


Total  Safes _  361,524,340  16^526,762 

Same  Per.  1982  _  592,446,661  11,995*25,788 
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Change 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Indust - 

116.4 

114.0 

114.5 

-0.50 

Tranap _ 

97.4 

94.7 

95.1 

-2.10 

UtSsu  ... 

49.2 

48.6 

'48.7 

-0.64 

Finance.. 

98-8 

96.1 

96.2 

-2.37 

Composite  _ 

99.6 

97.6 

98.0 

-0.72 

Standard  A  Poor’s 

400 Indust  _  195.2 

189.9 

191.8 

-0.66 

20  Trensp 31.7 

30.5 

31.0 

-0.40. 

40l)tns _ 69.7 

67.7 

68.3 

-r.23 

40 Financial  .  19.3 

18.5 

18.7 

-0.50 

500  Stocks  -173.1 

168.2 

169.8 

-0.9* 

Dow  Jones 

30  indue* - 1286.6 

1250  5 

1263.5 

-8.63 

20Transp  —  591.8 

572.6 

580.5 

-6.16 

15  Utiis _ 139.3 

135.8 

137.3 

-1 

65  Comb - 511.1 

496.4 

502.0, 

-4.31 

The  American  Stock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  OCTOBER  14, 1988 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Seles  L eat.  NmCJm* 

tmpCh . 15,396,400  8%  -  % 

TIE  _  2,019,70 0  30%  > 

WangB _ 1,900,900  36  -Mb 

DokmP _  777,800  4  +1/19 

Vrbtm _  695,800  25%  -1% 

MchGn _  571,200  13%  +  *  ■ 

KeyPh _  454,800  29%  -  1% 

RasrtA _  435,000  45%  +  % 

TexAIr _  368,700  6%  +  % 

McDow _  342,600  12  ♦  % 


MARKET  DIARY 

Advances - - —  298 

Dec)  mss -  519 

Total  Issues  928 

New  High* -  45 

New  Lows ...................  28 


VOLUME 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Claes)  leusw 

Totals*** -  43.702*50  1,727,02AM* 

Sams  Par.  1982..  46£19J85  914,722,111 
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Time  for  a  Pro 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  President  Reagan 
thinks  his  political  troubles  at  Interior  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  his  diplomatic  and  military  troubles 
abroad.  Before  shifting  his  friend  William  Clark 
from  national  security  adviser  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  President  surely  considered  what  he 
would  lose  as  well  as  gain.  Appropriately,  he  seems 
to  have  concluded  that  Mr.  Clark’s  performance  in 
foreign  affairs  was  dispensable. 

So  far  so  good.  It  may  have  been  important 
15  months  ago  to  summon  Mr.  Clark  to  replace  the 
hapless  Richard  Allen  and  to  help  arrange  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Secretary  of  State  Haig.  But  his  only  con¬ 
tinuing  contribution  is  te  reinforce  Mr.  Reagan’s  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  world. 

The  two  men  disdain  the  Soviet  system  to  the 
point  of  shunning  communication  with  its  leaders. 
They  both  tend  to  see  most  problems  only  through  a 
cold-war  prism.  They  share  an  excessive  faith  in  the 
diplomacy  of  force  and  an  excessive  mistrust  of 
arms  control. 

But  attitudes,  even  sound  ones,  are  not  policies. 
And  Mr.  Clark,  like  the  President,  lacks  the  global 
knowledge  and  sense  of  history  to  translate  preju¬ 
dice  into  strategy.  Americans  make  a  virtue  of 
amateurism  in  diplomacy,  rightly  believing  that 
wisdom  depends  less  on  expertise  than  shrewd  judg¬ 
ment  applied  to  a  good  brief.  But  the  more  amateur 
the  President,  the  greater  his  need  for  a  profes¬ 
sional  briefer. 

Mr.  Clark  was  briefing  the  President  daily  on 
crucial  choices  while  occupying  a  White  House  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  intellectual  capital  is  rapidly  depleted, 
not  acquired.  That  is  the  testimony  of  men  like 


Henry  Kissinger  and  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  who  ar¬ 
rived  far  better  endowed  than  Mr.  Clark.  If  Mr. 
Reagan  has  finally  recognized  his  friend’s  profes¬ 
sional  deficiency,  he  has  had  a  worthy  insight. 


The  national  security  adviser  need  not  be  the 
mastermind  of  American  foreign  policy.  Leader¬ 
ship  can  comd  from  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treas¬ 
ury  or  Defense  or  even  the  head  of  the  C.I.A.  But 
often  these  officials,  driven  by  parochial  bureaucra¬ 
cies,  disagree  on  courses  of  action  and  priorities, 
and  only  the  President  can  decide.  The  quality  of  his 
decisions  depends  entirely  on  how  precisely  these 
conflicts  are  defined  by  his  own  staff. 

That  is  why  in  all  recent  Presidencies,  the  na¬ 
tional  security  adviser  has  been  the  least  political 
and  personal,  and  the  most  ministerial  assistant. 
And  President  Reagan's  need  is  greater  than  his 
predecessors'.  He  has  no  one  experienced  in  diplo¬ 
macy  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  major  foreign  affairs 
departments. 

The  bureaucratic  pulling  and  hauling  is  obvious 
on  every  continent.  Mr.  Reagan  has  managed  to 
survive  or  undo  much  of  the  damage.  But  be  is  no¬ 
where  with  the  Russians,  at  sea  in  the  Middle  East, 
waiting  for  Henry  Kissinger  on  Central  America, 
struggling  to  protect  world  finance  and  free  trade 
and  mortgaging  huge  budgets  to  weapons  that  pro¬ 
vide  no  early  remedy. 

One  new  White  House  adviser  will  not  set  every¬ 
thing  right,  but  it  would  help  if  the  President  has  fi¬ 
nally  recognized  that  something  central  is  very 
wrong. 


The  Truth  About  Israel’s  Shekel 


The  main  fact  about  Israel’s  sudden  sense  of 
economic  crisis  is  that  the  crisis  isn't  sudden  at  all. 
It's  been  building  for  years.  Israel  is  in  the  same  fix 
as  dozens  of  other  countries  whose  plight  has 
created  a  global  debt  crisis,  it,  too,  suffers  from 
roaring  inflation,  economic  mismanagement  and  an 
Inability  to  make  ends  meet.  But  Israel’s  trouble 
has  deeper  roots:  a  chronically  precarious  exist¬ 
ence  requiring  huge  military  budgets. 

The  most  obvious  manifestation  of  Israel’s 
problem  is  the  relentless  pace  of  rising  prices  — 
131  percent  last  year.  Because  almost  all  wages  are 
indexed  directly  to  prices,  the  average  citizen  was 
sheltered  from  inflation's  full  impact.  But  the  index¬ 
ing  only  reinforced  the  inflation. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Begin  Government 
moved  into  the  1981  elections  by  Increasing  subsi¬ 
dies,  cutting  luxury  taxes  and  admitting  a  flood  of 
costly  imports.  Israelis  went  on  a  buying  spree  just 
as  they  went  into  another  war,  putting  the  balance 
of  payments  into  even  deeper  deficit.  The  country’s 
public  and  private  foreign  debt  is  approaching 
$30  billion,  and  the  interest  consumes  virtually  all  of 
the  direct  economic  aid  obtained  from  the  United 
States. 

Corrective  action  was  overdue.  An  earlier 


King  of  the  Streets 

Philippe  Petit,  son  of  a  French  Air  Force  colo¬ 
nel,  caught  New  York's  fancy  nine  years  ago  when 
he  walked  on  a  wire  between  the  World  Trade  Cen¬ 
ter's  twin  towers.  Last  year,  he  carried  a  symbolic 
silver  trowel  from  the  16th  story  of  a  building  across 
Amsterdam  Avenue  to  the  chronically  imfinisVtmd 
tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

But  it’s  in  the  streets  that  he  regularly  does  yeo¬ 
man’s  work  toward  keeping  the  city  the  most  richly 
varied  in  the  world.  At  South  Street  Seaport  or 
Washington  Square  he  draws  a  large  chalk  circle  cm 
the  pavement  and,  putting  his  unicycle  and  jug¬ 
gler’s  valise  Inside,  begins  to  make  his  three  white 
balls  strut  in  the  air  or  stroll  up  and  down  his  arms 
and  to  make  his  three  fiery  torches  fly. 

He  works  in  a  self-taught  silent  language  and 
"in  the  tradition  of  passing  the  hat,”  he  says.  It’s  a 
marvelously  battered  black  top  hat  that  stands 
on  its  brim  on  his  nose  before  people  are  asked  to 
put  in  coins. 


small  devaluation  of  the  shekel  only  invited  more 
speculation  and  forced  the  23  percent  devaluation 
last  week.  Food  prices  jumped  simultaneously,  up 
to  50  percent,  as  the  Government  slashed  agricul¬ 
tural  subsidies  to  ease  the  strain  on  a  $21-biIlion 
budget  already  burdened  by  the  Lebanese  war  and 
extensive  construction  in  the  occupied  territories. 

Finance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor  wanted  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  continuing  discipline  by  tying  the  shekel’s 
value  to  the  American  dollar’s  and  thus  abolishing 
indexation.  Economists  disagreed  about  the  merit 
of  a  fixed  exchange  rate,  and  Israel’s  politicians  re¬ 
coiled  in  horror  from  the  idea  that  an  external 
power  would  control  the  value  of  their  currency. 
Mr.  Aridor  lost  his  job. 


But  one  way  or  another,  economic  weakness 
jeopardizes  Israel’s  independence.  Its  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  in  particular,  is  too  precious 
to  be  compromised  by  resentments  over  how  it  uses 
American  aid.  Something  had  to  be  done. 

How  much  Prime  Minister  Shamir  will  do  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  He  deserves  credit  for  acting 
quickly,  at  the  start  of  his  tenure.  But  austerity  is 
never  popular  and  his  margin  in  the  Knesset  is  slim. 


On  top  of  a  building  there  is  something  of  Chris¬ 
to’s  public  grandeur  about  him,  but  down  on  the 
street,  a  resemblance  to  Danny  Kaye.  He  carries  a 
mirror  for  teddy  bears  to  peer  into,  and  a  set  of  scis¬ 
sors  so  that  a  child  riding  on  her  father’s  shoulders 
can  threaten  to  snip  off  a  bit  of  his  hair.  In 
the  gadget  bag  be  has  spoons  and  forks  for  mining  a 
meal,  and  a  rope  to  tie  between  park  benches  and 
dance  upon. 

In  Paris  20  years  ago,  the  line  he  drew  on  the 
sidewalk  was  straight  to  approximate  the  edge  of  a 
stage.  But  gradually  it  became  curved  and  now  is  a 
circle  because  he  prefers  working  surrounded  by 
the  crowd.  Tiptoeing  to  "tell”  a  secret,  miming  jpy 
to  a  little  boy,  cycling  boldly  round  and  round  or 
coaxing  people  to  toe  the  outside  of  the  chalk  circle 
meticulously,  he  is  "interested  in  perfection,”  he 
says.  And  unlike  other  graceful  daredevils  and  Im¬ 
promptu  actors,  he  believes  perfection  can  be  found 
down  here  in  the  streets. 


Topics 


Dog’s  Life  /  Woman’s  Place 


The  Imperial  Pet 

These  days,  the  Pekingese  is  the 
dog  most  likely  to  be  found  sitting  on 
a  windowsill  yipping  at  passers-by. 

-  But  for  10  centuries  it  was  the  dog 
most  likely  to  be  found  sitting  on  a 
Chinese  emperor’s  lap— and  no  place 
else. 

Its  breeding  was  closely  guarded; 
its  theft  a  crime  punishable  by  death. 
In  1880,  however,  the  British  invaded 
Peking's  Imperial  Palace  and  loosed 
the  royal  lap  dog  on  the  West. 

Now  the  families  of  those  Pokes 
that  remained  in  Peking  are  faced 
with  oblivion:  The  Peking  city  gov¬ 
ernment  has  banned  all  dogs  and  or¬ 
dered  owners  to  destroy  theirs. 

The  reason?  Dogs  have  "an  ad¬ 


verse  effect  on  social  order."  They  do 
indeed. 

Dogs  are  noisy,  nosey,  easily  dis¬ 
tracted  and  far  too  friendly.  They 
snarl  when  they’re  angry,  slobber 
when  they’re  happy  and  are  fond  of 
lost  causes,  like  chasing  cats. 

Dogs,  in  short,  are  forever  getting 
out  of  line.  That's  why  there’s  no 
place  for  the  descendants  of  the 
imperial  pet  in  Peking  —  and  count¬ 
less  windowsills  for  them  to  perch  on 
over  here. 


Sex  Symbols 

A  man  named  Clayton  Bailey  has 
just  shown  the  world  his  idea  of  “what 
a  pretty  female  robot  should  look 


like.  ”  The  robot,  known  to  her  creator 
as  “Sweetheart,”  has  enormous  iron 
breasts,  wears  a  ballerina’s  tutu  and- 
produces  a  great  cup  of  coffee. 

Until  recently,  she  was  pouring  at  a 
University  of  California  science  dis¬ 
play.  Now,  however,  she's  in  seclu¬ 
sion;  a  number  of  guests  didn't  find 
the  joke  all  that  funny. 

They  might  have,  however,  if  Mr. 
Bailey  had  given  his  pretty  female' 
robot  a  male  partner.'  Together, 
Sweetheart  and  Swain  might  have 
provided  a  wonderful  display  of 
stereotyping  as  it  applies  to  both 
sexes. 

What’s  tasteless  about  Mr.  Bailey's 
turn’d  coffee-provider,  after  all,  is  not 
C.e  caricature  itself  but  the  way  he: 
linked  a  role  to  a  sex. 


When  Network  Exit  Polls  Eclipse  the 


To  the  Editor: 

As  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Elections  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Telecommunications  Subcommittee, 
I  feel  constrained  to  correct  a  miscon¬ 
ception  in  your  Sept.  30.  editorial 
"Vote,  Day  and  Night.” 

The  editorial  states  that  24-hour 
voting  would  largely  eliminate  the 
problem  of  network  projection  of 
election  results  while  people  are  still 
voting,  even  though  "projections 
might  still  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
surveys  taken  before  the  polls 
dosed.”  However,  those  “surveys” 
—  otherwise  known  as  exit  polls  — 
are  precisely  the  problem.  And.  un¬ 
fortunately,  they  are  a  problem  that 
24-hour  voting  will  not  solve. 

In  fact,  because  of  the 'relatively 
new  phenomenon  of  projecting  elec¬ 
tion  results  based  on  those  exit  polls, 
poll  closing  times  are  no  longer  rele¬ 
vant.  With  exit  polling,  the  networks 
can  project  election  results  within  a 
matter  of  hours  after  the  polls  open — 
and  well  before  any  polls  have  closed 
anywhere. 

Exit  polling  has  been  used  by  the 
networks  for  some  time  to  describe 
voting  patterns  —  to  analyze  which 
kinds  of  people  voted  for  which  kinds 
of  candidates  and  why.  Used  in  that 
way,  exit  polls  have  contributed 
greatly  to  our  understanding  of  the 
American  electorate. 

.  What  was  new  in  1980  was  the 
use  of  exit  polls  by  one  network  to 
actually  project  the  results  of  the 
Presidential  election.  By  1982;  all  the  - 
networks  were  projecting  election 
results  based  on  exit  polls. 


'  The  stated  policy  of  the  networks  is 
that  although  they  have  the  capacity 
tbdo  so,  they  will  not  project  elections 

within  a  gives  state  until -the  polls 
have  dosed  in  that  state- — except l 
Except  in  states  like  those  with  two- 
time  zones  (which  is  about  one  state 


in  four).  Except  if  there  are  just  a  few 
minutes  until  the  polls  dose  (which 
was  the  case  when  1982  Senate  races 
were  called  in  several  states,  includ¬ 
ing  my  own  State  of  Washington). 

Now,  m  the  one  band,  the  media 
are  urging  radical  changes  in  the 
election  process,  like  24-bour  voting 
and  uniform  poll  closing  times.  (In 
Congressional .  bearings  last'  year, 
state  and  local  election  officials  out¬ 
lined  the  enormous  difficulty,  disrup¬ 
tion  and  expense  of  shifting  to  that 
kind  of  system.)  And  on  the  other 
hand,  the  networks  cannot  guarantee 


either  that  they  will  follow  th^t 
present  policy  more  rigkUy.orthat 
they — or  some  competitor-  will  hot 
in  the  future  follow' a  different 
poh'cy/  and  sknply  project  eteetjon 
results  i^gaitlless  of  the  poU  dosing 
time.-  .  .  :  -'V  '■  . 

.  In  short,  we  could  .easily-  find  our- . 
selves  in  the-  situation  of  having 

caused  great  disfocatibh  and  expense 

by  changing  traditkMial  polling  hours, 

only  to  find  competitive  factors  caus¬ 
ing  the  media  fo  use  exit  polls  to 
project  residts  ever  earlier  —  before 
polls  are  dosed  and  thereby  to 
short-circuit  the legislative  solution 
completely.  ■  V 

Uniform  poll -dosing  times,' to  he. 
successful,  would  be  totally,  depend¬ 
ent  on  voluntary  restraint  by -the  news 

media.  Yet  if  the  media  were  serious 

a  bout  a  voluntary  solutiontolhe  prob- 
lem.they  couldimplement«nenow_.  . 

At -the  same  time,  manyinGon- 
gress  recognize  that  satellite  and 
other  technologies  will,  expand  news 
sources,  and  that  competition' to  be 
first  will  continue,  to  increase  the 
pressure  to  use  exit  polls:. 

It  is  difficult  to  belie vethis  would 
not  have  a  profound  effect  on  citizens* 
attitudes  toward  their  votes  and  to¬ 
ward  our  entire  electoral’  process. 
Congress  has  begun  considering  the 
problem  of  early  projectkms.  and  ex¬ 
ploring  workable  solutions;—  which, 
unfortunately,  do  not  include  24-hour 
voting,  or  uniform  poti^osing  hours, 
or  any  of  the  otter  ideas  the  networks 
have  so  far  indicated  Ji^  ixtight  sip- 
port.  -  ,  Al Swift 

Member  of  Congress.  2d  Dfst.^ash. 

Washington  Oct.  6, 1983 
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McGovern  Picks  Up  McGovern’s  Standard 


To  the  Editor: 

Reactions,  sometimes,  are  more 
telling  than  actions.  The  reaction  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  to  George 
McGovern’s'  Presidential  candidacy 
has  been  a  case  in  point. 

Here’s  ore  example.  On  the  day  Mc¬ 
Govern  declared  his  candidacy,  the 
CBS  Evening  News  covered  the  event. 
Dan  Rather  noted,'  first,  that  McGov¬ 
ern  had  run  for  President  in  1972.  The 
next  piece  of  information  he  imparted 
had  nothing  to  do  with  what  McGovern 
bad  said.  Instead,  it  was  that  in  1972 
McGovern’s  “nickname”  had  been 
“McGoo.  ”  On  the  screen  appeared  the 
words  “Nickname:  McGoo.” 

Few  reactions  to  McGovern's  can¬ 
didacy  have  been  quite  so  cheap  and 
openly  biased.  But  me  differences 
among  them  have  been  only  differ¬ 
ences  of  degree.  Newsweek  reported 
that  McGovern  wants  another  chance 
to  “cavort”  in  the  limelight.  In  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  reporter  compared  him  to  an 
adolescent  trying,  once  too  often,  to 
gain  attention  by  “belching”  loudly  at 
a  social  event.  Others  have  been 
satisfied  simply  to  equate  George  Mc¬ 
Govern  with  Harold  Stassen. 

Why  this  reaction?  After  all,  Mc¬ 
Govern  is  no  frivolous  gadfly.  Not  so 
long  ago,  he  led  the  successful  move¬ 
ment  to  democratize  the  Democratic 
Party.  He  won  primary  elections  and 
the  party’s  nomination  for  President. 

To  be  sure,  he  lost  the  election. 
That,  no  doubt,  is  one  explanation  for 
the  reaction  to  his  present  candidacy. 
In  the  degenerate  state  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  culture,  defeat  tends  to  eclipse 
everything  else.  The  media  focus  an 


Ireland  Doesn’t  Want 
The  Ulster  Problem 

* 

To  the  Editor: 

Wherever  does  Jon  Nordhetmer  or 
the  editors  of  Week  in  Review  (“Poli¬ 
tics  in  Ulster,”  Oct.  2)  get  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  "progress  toward  the 
reunification  of  Ireland  through  peace¬ 
ful  and  constitutional  means’’  which 
the  I.Rj\./Sinn  Fein  might  have  to 
spend  any  effort  in  "crippling”? 

The  majority  of  those  electors  in 
the  Irish  Republic  who  bothered  to 
turn  out  last  month  decided  to  amend 
their  constitution  to  “elevate"  the 
merely  legal  ban  on  abortion  into  a 
constitutional  prohibition.  Divorce  is 
already  proscribed  in  the  Republic's 
constitution. 

Does  this  sound  like  an  electorate 
which  is  ready  to  accommodate  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Protestant  population  that  would 
be  20  percent  or  more  of  an  all-Ireland 
state  and  that  is  geographically  con¬ 
centrated  in  one  corner  of  the  island 
that  these  two  nationalities  share? 

When  are  you  going  to  put  someone 
in  Ireland  long  enough  to  realize  that 
public  opinion  in  the  Republic,  at  elite 
or  mass  levels,  does  not  want  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Ulster  problem,  not 
militarily,  economically  or  cultural¬ 
ly.  The  reunification  of  Ireland  is  no 
more  likely  than  the  reunification  of 
Iberia  or  Scandinavia. 

London  may  eventually  sicken  of 
the  Ulster  morass  and  withdraw  its 
responsibility,  but  that  will  lead  to  a 
‘Lebanon  scenario”  —  not  at  all  like 
the  limited  violence  so  far — in  which 
Dublin  might  be  forced  to  annex  the 
border  districts  to  prevent  the  estab-, 
lishment  of  an  I.RA  "mini-state" 
(like  Syria  and  Israel  in  Lebanon), 
but  that  would  nbt,.  of  Itself,  bring 
substantive  Irish  unity  one  step 
closer.  Robert  St-Cyr 

Greenlawn,  L.I.,  Oct  2, 1983 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's,  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  forge  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl-. 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


potential  for  victory  and  ignore  the 
quality  of  persons  and  ideas.  . 

But  not  always.  Bauy  Goidwater  is 
still  treated  with,  respect.  He  was  a. 
candidate  of  ideas.  He  sought  to  make . 


lto  the  Editor:  ';/■  -.t.  . 

.  XosefJpffe(Qp-Ed^Oct.  4)said  con- 
ceming  a  pohey  of  .  "  -nafirst  use”  of 

a  long-term  impact  on  our  politics^  He  r  .ra^eair  ^appDs  by  NATO,  pioposed 

by  four  former  American  officials. 


sought  to  move  his  party  to  the  right. 
Had  he  run  a  second  time  forPresi-' 
dent,  he  would  have  been  taken  seri¬ 
ously.  What  makesMcGovern  differ¬ 
ent  is  just  this:  He  moved  his  party 
not  to  the  right  but  to  the  left  —  . 
and  be  seeks  to  move  it  to  the  left . 
again.  .. 

That,  it  seems  to  us,,  is  reason 
enough  to  support  his  candidacy,  in  a . . 
field  of  chameleons  —  filling  their 
grab  bags  with  pretty  much  the  same 
old  programs  to  service  the  same  col- 
lection  of  aspiring  policymakers  ahd 
organized  interest  groups  —  McGov-  ' 
era’s  voice  and  character  are  unique. 

It  is  said  that  be  too  is  reviving 
“old”  thanes:  the  themes  ofthe  1972 
campaign. .  In  .broad  outline,  that  is 
true.  Once  again,  he  alone  Is  speaking 
for  a  fundamental  reorientation  of  . 
our  politics  toward  a  democratic 
populism  at  home  and  justice  and  re-, 
straint  abroad. 

Lode  at  it  this  way:  Reagan  picked 
up  Goldwater’s  standard  in  the  Re- 
publican  Party.  No  one,  this  year,  has 
picked  up  McGovern's  standard  in  - 
the  Democratic  Party.  So,  McGovern 
has  done  it  himself.  We’re  for  him. 

(Prof.)  Richard  Parker  . 
(Prof.)  Lewis  Sargentich 
(Prof .)  Duncan  Kennedy 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  6, 1963 
The  letter  was  signed  also  by  four  other 
Harvard  Law  School  faculty  members. 


’■  that  “the  Russians  would  tV.  have 
every  inofcntive  to  make  that  promise 
watertight  by  destroying  NATO’s 
last-resort  weapons  from  the  very 

:  tanning  ,t,~  1' 

i-He  has  ootifused  ‘  the  issue.  A 
'  precondition  for  nuclear  weapons  to 
have  any:  deterrent  value  is.  that  a 
sufficient number  can  survive  a  first 
^strike.  Otherwise  they  are  likely  to 
Tproyoke  auuclear  attack  rather  than 
deterit,  regardless  of^any  declared 
intentions  chi  how  they  might  be 
’  usedi':  j 

FurthennOire:,  nerthing  would  put  as  . 
f  muckpressure«iarfowxmenttouse 
■  Ai&  nuclear  ^WeapoBs  -first  asHHeHfear 
that  btherwise  he  might' suffer  a  nu¬ 
clear  first  strike..  In  its  own  interest, 
NATOhad  better  make  it  clear  that 
its  nuclear  weapons  serve  only  the 
.  function  of  .deterring:  nuclear  war, 
neverofinitiatinglL  t- 

To  achieve  this,  more  is  heeded 
than  a. mere  verbal  promise; .  it;  re¬ 
quires  a  restructuring  of  nuclear 
forces  so  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
"  strayed  in  a  first  strike  and  also  can-' 
not  be  used  to  carry  out  a  disarming 
first  strike.  Threatening  first  use  is 
an  invitation  to  an  opponent  not  to 
wait  until  that  happens. 

To  deter -conventional  aggression, 
a  credible  conventional  defense  is 
heeded:  .  :  Dietrich  Fischer 

New  York,  Oct.  5, 1983 


To  the  Editor: 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  devoted  in  recent  weeks  to  the 
inadequacies  in  existing  public  poli¬ 
cies  regarding  the  procurement  of  or¬ 
gans  for  transplantation.  Recent  sug¬ 
gestions  that  commercial  markets 
might  be  an  appropriate  method  for 
solving  the  grave  shortage  in  the 
available  supply  of  organs  have  elic¬ 
ited  ah  appropriate  array  of  condem¬ 
nation  and  criticism  in  The  Times 
and  other  newspapers. 

Representative  Albert  Gore  Jr.  of 
Tennessee  has  introduced  legislation 
into  Congress  which  would  ban  the 
sale  of  organs  and  would,  also  help  to ' 
alleviate  some  of  the  organizational 
deficiencies  which  plague  the 
present  system  of  procurement.  This 
legislation  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

But  there  is  another  simple  policy 
step  that  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
many  other  states  could  take  to  help 
relieve  the  needs  of  those  now  await¬ 
ing  life-saving  organ  transplants. ; 

New  York  State  has  yet  to  institute 
a  law  recognizing  the  irreversible 
cessation  of  brain  function  as  the 
definition  of  death.  Modem  tech¬ 
nology  has  simply  made  older  defini¬ 
tions  of  death  based  upon  cardiopul¬ 
monary  function  obsolete.  Numer¬ 
ous  organizations  including  the 
President's  Commission  for  the 
Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medi¬ 
cine  have  urged  the  adoption  of  a  cri¬ 
terion  of  brain  death  as  that  which  is 


most  consistent  with  medical  capa¬ 
bility  and  patient  interest. 

Every  state  including  New  York 
should  move  to  adopt  the  brain  death 
definition.  Until  this,  is  done  those 
physicians  and  nurses  willing  to 
make  Inquiries  about  organ  donations 
will  be  hamstrung  by  doubts'  about 
their  own  legal  and  ethical  obliga¬ 
tions. 

Pubtic  education  alode  Vrill  not  suf¬ 
fice  to  solve.the  problem  of  a  shortage 
of  organs.  Without  a  clear,  unambigu¬ 
ous  law  clarifying  the  definition  of 
death,  health  care  professionals  will 
still  be  waxy  ol  involving  themselves 
with  organ  donation.  The  law  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  trailing 

so  far  behind' medical  science _ not 

when  so  many  lives  hang  in  the 
balance,  Arthur  L.  Caplan 

Associate  for  the  Humanities 
;  ■  The  Hastings  Center 

Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  Oct.  7, 1983 


A  Blow  for  Inhumanity 

TotheEdhor:  . 

^  we  learn  of  an- 
other  boxing  death:  “Oh 

head”  —  Isidro  (Gino)  Perez’s*  last 

sisssstssssg 

Jacquelyn  K.  Schwimmer 

New  York,  Ocl  7, 1983 
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THE  JERUSALEM  POST 


th?r1SS1*,lGTON*  ^  !*  —  "This  is 

SLSS^V*  0*iix,ed  **  <rf  tl* 

P^sidents  closest- longtime  advis- 

chofce  of  0x5  national 
10  WUiiam 

would  determine  both  the 
image  and  the  reality  of  Reagan  for- 
-agn  policy. 

;.'•  ^y^hoakltiieclKjiceofaniiKlivid- 
■  **  political  equivalent  of  the  - 

■  seventh  game  of  the  World  Series? 

Reagan’s  policies  lack 
oepnitian.  His  oratory  in  dealing  with 
'  the  Kremliirhas  been  upright  and  his 

position  supine ;  in  the  Middle  East, 
.be  was  at  first  wrongheaded  jg 
now  uncertain;  only  in  Central  Araer-' 
-ica  is  his  policy  in  line  with  his  phifos- 
°P“ir-  His  choice  of  adviser  will  sym¬ 
bolize  what  he  stands  Tor. 

In  William  Clark,  he  had  a  man 
•  most  memorable  line  in  the 
White  House  eariy-moming  staff 
meetings  was  “I’M  be  back  to  yon  by* 
t«Oi"  The  quiet,  low-key  friend  of  the 

President  was  never  thegiverofguid-  : 

ance.  merely  its  distributor.  When  it 
was  somewhat  cruelly  suggested  in 
this  space  that  be  was  living  proof 
that  still  waters  could  run  shallow, 
Ws  many  supporters  rushed  to 
assure  me  that  Mr.  dark  was  a  man 


with  “all  the  right  instincts." 

So  he  was  and  is.  At  interior,  a  de¬ 
partment  that  now  cries  out  lor  a  si¬ 
lent  Secretary,  his  combination  of  de¬ 
cent  instincts  and  studied  inarticu¬ 
lateness  is  better  suited  for  the  job.  At 
the  National  Security  Council,  Mr. 
Clark’s  instincts  were  right  on  the  key 
issue  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  while  he  was  murmuring  ’  his 
hardline  espousal  of  linkage.  The 
Great-  Decoupling  took  place.  No 
longer  does  the  Soviet  Union  have  to 
worry  about  the  effect  on  its  pocket- 
book  of  any  arms-control  obstinacy  or 
its  aggressive  moves  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

At  the  center  of  power,  good  in¬ 
stincts  are  not  enough.  Nor  win  good 
bureaucratic  infighting  skills  suffice, 
or  personal  closeness  to  the  Presi- 
'dent.  The  national  security  adviser 
must  have  —  and  when  asked,  must 
help  develop  —  the  President’s  Wel¬ 
tanschauung,  the  world  view  backed 
by  experience  and  conviction  that 
gives  consistency  and  purpose  to  all 
the  decisions  the  President  makes 
that  override  the  parochial  concerns 
Of  individual  departments. 

In  replacing  Mr.  Clark,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  —  like  it  or  not  —  will  be  telling 


Mideast 

Dangers 

By  George  W.  Ball 


PRINCETON,  N.J.  -  The  Soviet 
Union  has  stationed  7,000  troops  and 
advisers  with  Syrian  forces  -  some 
within  SO  miles  of  our  Marines  —  to 
operate  and  guard  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  Soviet  planes  and  missiles  If 
the  fragile  cease-fire  collapses,  as 
seems  likely,  in  another  round  of 
-American  bombing  and  shelling  of 
Syrian-supported  Druse  forces 
Soviet  personnel  might  be  killed] 
producing  a  major  American-Soviet 
confrontation. 

Now  comes  the  news  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  further  increasing  the 
Syrian  buildup  by  sending  in  SS-21  's 
■  mobile  surface-to-surface  missiles 
with  a  75-mile  range.  Though  the 
WJute  House  is  properly  disturbed  by 
this  escalation,  it  is  not  clear  why 
President  Reagan  is,  in  his  words 
’.‘wondering  about”  a  development 
that  has  kmgbeen  predictable.  When 

.  Israel  used  our  most  advanced  weap¬ 
ons  and  equipment  —  in  violation  of 

American  law  and  the  terms  on  which 

^  were  supplied to  destroy  Sovi- 
.  .et^mpirfi^SAM^and planes pr^  .... 
i  Bekaa  «v,\ 

....VaR®K».to.Russtoi»  were  bamd  to  !*.  ’  ■ 
;  .  respoodfMiciefiiHy;'  .  ..1 : •;  J* 

:  Thie  Israelis,  even  some  Ameri-  * . 
-cans,  celebrated  that  "famous  victo¬ 
ry”  with  glee,  but  those  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  ofhistorywere  dismayed.  They 
knew  the,  Israelis  bad  committed 
>  and  we  let  them  commit — a  reckless 
.  blunder. Experience  has  shown  again 
and  again  that  no  nation  can  embar¬ 
rass  a  great  power  without  inviting  an 

.  George  W.  Sail  was  Under  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations  and  United <■  States 
permanent  representative  -to  the .• 

Umted  Nations  in  1S68. 


ugly  response.  By  demonstrating  that 
America's  most  advanced  weapons 
were  dramatically  superior  to  the 
Russians'  relatively  obsolete  equip¬ 
ment,  the  Israelis  compelled  the 
Kremlin  to  act  drastically  to  save 
face,  so  it  replaced  the  destroyed 
planes  and  SAM  sites  with  its  most 
advanced  and  sophisticated  equip¬ 
ment  —  MIG-23  and  MIG-25  fighter 
planes,  up-to-date  M-72  tanks,  SA-5 
antiaircraft  missiles  —  and  now  SS- 
2l’s,  which  can  easily  reach  Israeli 
population  centers. 

That  equipment  necessarily 
brought  in  Soviet  military  personnel. 
Moscow  is  unwilling  to  leL  poorly 
trained  Syrian  pilots  fly  its  finest  air¬ 
craft  against  experienced  Israeli  air¬ 
men  —  and;  besides,  it  is  far  more 
cautious  than  we.  Averse  to  letting 
.  other  countries  misuse  its  best  weap¬ 
ons  for  purposes  that  may  contravene 
its  policies,  it  has  never  sent  highly 
advanced  equipment  outside  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact  boundaries  except  in  the 
bands  of  its  own  troops  and  advisers. 

Thus,  deployment  of  S5-21’s,  follow¬ 
ing  a  familiar  pattern,  adds  one  more 
element  to  the  lamentable  aftermath 
of  Israel’s  adventure  in  Lebanon.  Not 
only  did  it  affect  the  Middle  Eastern 
power  balance  by  strengthening  Mos¬ 
cow's  hold  over  the  Syrians  and 
bringing  in  Soviet  personnel,  it  has 
also  drawn  in  American  forces  haz¬ 
ardously  close  to  the  Russians. 

While  prior  American  Administra¬ 
tions  had  considered  Lebanon  a  dan¬ 
gerous  trap  and  refused  to  expose  our 
forces  to  its  factional  in-fighting,  Mr. 
Reagan  reversed  that  policy  when  he 
deployed  Marines  to  halt  Israel’s 
bombardment  of  civilian  areas  of 
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Thisls 

The 

Ball^ame 

By  William  Safire 

the  world  what  kind  of  foreign  policy 
he  has  in  mind.  As  this  is  written,  he 
has  not  yet  made  his  choice,  but  if  the 
announcement  is  made  before  these 
lines  see  print,  the  reader  will  have 
the  secret  thrill  of  being  his  own  pun¬ 
dit. 

1.  The  Apparatchik  Option.  Quick, 
win  was  President  Ford's  national 
security  adviser?  The  answer  is 
Brent  Scowcroft,  who  worked  for 
Henry  Kissinger  before,  during  and 
after  his  N.S.C.  service.  (General 
Scowcroft,  a  fine  and  faceless  fellow. 


is  notable  chiefly  for  not  having  af¬ 
flicted  us  with  a  memoir.)  In  chat  pro¬ 
fessional-deputy  tradition  marches 
Marine  colonel  Robert  McFarlane,  a 
born  No.  2,  weak  on  Middle  East 
dictators  but  strong  on  Washington 
paper-shuffling;  he  is  the  choice  of 
the  departing  Mr.  Clark,  to  whom  be 
provided  guidance  before  ten,  and  of 

the  Ba  ker-Dea  v  e  r-Gergen  -  Da  rm  an 

.White  House  ultrapragmatist  set, 
which  sees  in  him  a  maker  of  no 
hawkish  waves. 

2.  The  Assertive  Option.  U.N.  Am¬ 
bassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  reflects 
what  once  was  proudly  considered  the 
Reagan  foreign  policy.  She  is  bril¬ 
liant,  articulate  and  up  to  speed;  her 
elevation  would  not  only  be  politically 
sensible  but  a  clear  signal  to  Moscow 
that  intimidation  will  not  work.  She  is 
stimulating  rather  than  swe^ly  col¬ 
legial.  and  both  George  Shultz  and 
Caspar  Weinberger  work  better  with 
an  intellectual  challenge.  If  she  does 
not  get  the  adviser’s  job  this  time,  it 
will  prove  that  no  opportunity  exists 
in  the  Reagan  Administration  for  an 
effective  hardliner,  and  she  should 
disassociate  herself  from  further 
drift  into  a  policy  that  celebrates  the 
shrinkage  of  linkage. 


gankhtfon  leaders,  demanded  by  th# 
Israelis.  To  be  sure,  he  withdrew 
them  after  a  brief  period,  but  a  prece¬ 
dent  had  been  established;  and,  after 
the  murder  of  President-elect  Bashir 
Gemayel,  and  Israel's  failure  to  pro¬ 
tect  Palestinian  civilians  from  die 
Sabra  and  Shatfla  massacre,  be  sent 
them  back  to  remain  indefinitely. 

I  doubt  that  the  Marines  will  take 
mac b  comfort  from  the  thought  that 
the  Israelis,  who  got  us  into  this  mess, 
have  gone  south  for  the  winter.  With  a 
relentless  singleness  of  purpose,  Is¬ 
rael's  leaders  have  never  lost  sight  of 


their  long-term  objective  ~  to  impose 
what  they  hope  will  be  permanent  he¬ 
gemony  on  the  southern  third  of  Leba¬ 
non,  an  area  that  includes  the  waters 
of  the  Litaui  River,  which  they  have 
long  planned  to  divert  to  replenish 
their  own  depleting  aquifers. 

So  while  Mr.  Reagan  “wonders 
about”  our  Lebanese  predicament,  1 
hope  he  will  also  ponder  the  lessons  of 
this  tragic  year.  In  particular,  he 


might  take  a  tip  from  the  Russians 
and  stop  supplying  another  nation 
with  our  advanced  weapons  without 
effective  measures  to  insure  that  they 
will  not  again  be  used  in  violation  of 
our  restrictions  and  in  total  disregard 
of  our  interests  and  objectives.  But 
that  is  mare  a  pious  hope  than  a  pre¬ 
diction. 

Israel,  it  is  reported,  is  expected  to 
ask  us  for  Pershing  missiles  to 
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3-  The  Option  3  Option.  In  bureau¬ 
cratic  Presidem-manipulafing,  "Op¬ 
tion  3"  is  always  set  up  as  the  choice 
between  extremes.  If  the  apparatchik 
option  does  not  fly.  and  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  fearful  that  Secretary  Shultz 
would  be  distressed  by  the  choice  of 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  the  name 
of  Navy  Secretary  John  Lehman  will 
surface.  Other  strong-minded  types 
in  this  category  are  Fred  Ikie,  Rich¬ 
ard  Perte  and  Laurence  Silberman; 
Secretary  Shultz  should  be  putting 
forward  Larry  Eagleburger  and 
Richard  Burt.  The  return  to  the  White 
House  of  Donald  Rumsfeld  or  Rich¬ 
ard  Allen  would  be  resisted  mightily 
by  the  ultrapragmatists,  but  the 
President  might  not  care. 

Which  choice  would  be  best  for  the 
country?  An  apparatchik  would  sig¬ 
nal  continued  indecision.  An  Option  3 
choice  would  merely  play  it  safe. 

The  choice  of  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick 
would  reassert  the  original  Reagan 
policy  and  thereby  reinvigorate  the 
faithful.  A  captive  of  no  departmental 
constituency  or  White  House  clique, 
she  would  truly  be  "the  President’s 
man,”  proving  to  disaffected  die- 
hards  Yogi  Berra's  adage  that  the 
bailgameain’t  over  till  it’s  over. 


-C-  '  • 


Andrzej  Dudriadd 

counter  the  SS-21 's.  What  would'  that 
do?  It  would  provide  the  means  for  a 
sneak  attack  to  destroy  those  Soviet- 
manned  weapons  as  Israel  destroyed 
the  Iraqi  nuclear  reactor  —  a  splen¬ 
did  scenario  for  World  War  III. 

However  mindless  it  may  seem,  do 
not  count  an  either  the  White  House  or 
Congress  to  refuse  an  insistent  Israeli 
demand.  Never  expect  sanity  this 
close  to  a  Presidential  election. 
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WASHINGTON 

Uniquack 
On  the 
Election 

By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON.  Oct.  15  —  Once 
every  four  years  before  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  primary  elections,  we  turn  in  this 
comer  to  our  old  computer  buddy 
Uniquack  for  help.  It  Was  invented 
here  in  the  popular  days  of  the  lie  de¬ 
tector  in  the  belief  that  what  we  really 
needed  was  a  truth  detector.  We  had  a 
little  private  discussion : 

Q.  What’s  new  in  the  world  of  politi¬ 
cal  computers? 

A.  We  now  raise  more  money  for 
more  politicians  who  don't  deserve  it. 

Q.  Anything  else? 

A.  We  can  now  talk. 

Q.  What  a  pity.  I  heard  a  computer 
make  a  commencement  address  the 
other  day  and  wasn't  inspired. 
Learned  any  other  tricks? 

A.  We  are  now  beginning  to  foresee 
the  future  more  clearly. 

Q.  Mm  mm  . . .  That's  more  inter¬ 
esting.  Who's  going  to  win  the  1984 
Presidential  election? 

A.  It's  between  R.  Reagan  and 
J.  Glenn. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? 

A.  All  our  data  confirm  what  has 
been  reported  here  before.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  American  Presidents 
of  this  century  have  had  a  double  let¬ 
ter  in  their  names,  whereas  the  sin¬ 
gle-letter  candidates  have  invariably 
been  losers. 

Q.  Don't  be  ridiculous. 

A.  Just  look  at  the  record  of  the  win¬ 
ners:  William  McKinley  —  two  L's 
for  William.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  two 
O's.  Followed  of  course  by  William 
Howard  Taft,  with  his  stand-up  L’s, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Calvin  Coolidge. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  Truman. 

Q.  How  do  you  suppose  that  double-L 
George  Gallup  overlooked  this  trend? 

A.  He  was  probably  out  to  lunch. 

Q.  So  you  are  saying  that  in  1984, 
with  George  Orwell  looking  on  from 
wherever  he  is,  it  will  be  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  Ronald  Reagan's  two  initials 
and  Glenn’s  two  N’s?  And  you  assume 
that  Reagan  will  run? 

A.  He  loves  to  run.  That’s  all  he 
does.  It’s  governing  he  dislikes. 

Q.  Please  keep  your  opinions  out  of 
this  and  stick  to  the  facts.  How  on  this 
theory  do  you  explain  the  success  of 
Eisenhower? 

A.  His  initials  were  D.  D.  for 
Dwight  David. 

Q.  And  Richard  Nixon.  Wasn’t  he 
President? 

A.  The  historians  are  still  debating 
whathewas.  ■».  ...... 

-  Q.  Okayjk)  you  rule  out  Fritz  Mon¬ 
dale,  Alan  Cranston,  George  McGov¬ 
ern  and  all  those  other  one-letter 
types? 

A.  Yes,  but  I  don’t  rule  out  Senators 
Ernest  Hollings  of  South  Carolina  or 


Double-R  Reagan 

Vs. 

Double-N  Glenn 


WASHINGTON  —  It's  beginning  to 
look  as  if  we  may  see  a  rerun  of  the 
economic-disaster  movie  called  "The 
1970’s.”  If  we’re  lucky,  it  will  be  In 
slow  motion;  if  not,  bold  on  to  your 
seats. 

.  The  70’s  began  with  three  major 
price  jolts.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  Viet¬ 
nam  War  buildup  without  taxes 
caused  the  first;  world  climatic 
eruditions  stimulated  the  second, 
when  crop  shortfalls  generated  a  run 
on  our  inadequate  food  reserves;  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  slammed  home  the  third. 

Pressures  of  expanding  costs  in  - 
health  care  and  housing  added  to 
inflation.  The  rising  health  costs  re¬ 
sulted  from  an  irrational  system  that 
rewards  waste.  Those  in  housing 
stemmed  partly  from  speculation  in: 
'response  to  inflation  initiated  by  the 
jolts,  partly  from  increased  numbers 
of  new  families  and  growing  demand, 
partly  from  an  inadequate  supply,  as 

Gar  Alperovitz,  co -director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Economic  Alterna¬ 
tives,  a  public-policy  organization,  is 
author,  with  Jeff  Faux,  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  “Rebuilding  America.  ” 


high  interest  rates  cut  production. 
--  We.fpiget,  in  these  days  of  mone¬ 
tarist  theories  and  deficit  worries, 
that  these  problems  initially 
.  stampeded,  policymakers  into  the 
traditional  conservative  anti-infla¬ 
tion  nostrums  of  budget-cutting,  tight 
money  and  recession.  With  help  from 

-  temporary  food  surpluses  and  oil 

-  gluts,  and  after  10  million  Americans 
were  thrown  out  of  work,  prices  did 
drop^-  for  a  while. 

But  only  for  a  while.  President  Rea¬ 
gan,  thinking  he  could  forget  the 
weather,  gave  farmers  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of.  grain  and  other  agricultural 
commodities  to  get  them  to  hold  down 
production — to  the  tune  of  $21  billion 
this  year.  But  the  worst  drought  since 
the  1930’s  hit  last  summer,  and  food 
prices  are  rising.  Given  our  reduced 
reserves,  they  could  explode  in  1984. 
If  we  have  two  bad  crop  years  in  a 
row,  1985  prices  will  be  disastrous. 

Oil  also  poses  a  danger  again.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  world  recession  has  tem¬ 
porarily  held  down  demand,  and  it  has 
been  hard  for  OPEC  to  raise  prices. 
Oblivious  to  future  problems,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  slowed  down  filling  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 


WASHINGTON  —  It  Is  hard  to 
guess  what  led  President  Reagan  to 
choose  his  national  security  adviser, 
William  P.  Clark,  to  replace  James’ 
G.  Watt  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Still,  now  that  the  choice  is  made,  Mr. . 
Clark _ and  the  environmental  com¬ 

munity  —  must  begin  to.thircs  how  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  Mr.  Watt 
Airing  his  three-year  tenure.  f 

Washington  is  a  town  where  people 
like  to  throw  rocks  at  each  other  — 

rhev  like  both  the  sport  and  the  notori¬ 
ety  Mr.  Watt  loved  to  throw  rocks, 
and  his  garden  thrived  around  an 
those  buried  back  at  him.  Evenwhen 
he  was  on  his  way  out,  some  of  his 
most  vociferous  critics  wajtedWmto 
stick  around  —  presumably  because 
he  is  someone  to  throw  rocksat- 

But  the  time  for  rock-throwing  is 
over;  We  must  think  now  about  re¬ 
building  the  Interior  pepartmMit- 
Mr.  Watt's  departure  means  t^the 
Administration  —  and  the  na&on — 
have  a  chance  to  bnng  calm  and  co- 

Arthur  H  Purcell  is  director  of  the 
Resource  Policy  Institute,  which  does 
on  environmental  and 

energy  issues. 


herence  back  into  the  Government's 
oldest  environmental  agency.  Mr. 
Clark  should  begin  with  five 
steps. 

First,  he  should  seek  to  coordinate 
the  Interior  Department  with  the  En-; 
viroomental  Protection  Agency,  the* 
Department  of  Energy  and  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies.  Under  Mr.  Watt,  In¬ 
terior  was  an  island — to  some,  a  uto¬ 
pian  experiment  in  free  market  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  management  of  natu¬ 
ral  resources;  toothers,  a  den  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  Iniquity.  Yet  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  mandate  includes  develop¬ 
ment  and  conservation  of  energy 
sources,  environmental  protection 
and.  through  its  research  hi  precious 
metals  and  other  critical  materials, 
even  defense  —  all  functions  shared 
by  other  agencies  and  departments. 
The  post-Watt  era  must  bring  the  de¬ 
partment  back  into  the  Federal  main¬ 
stream,  and  its  vast  resources  must 
be  coordinated  with  those  of  other 
agencies  engaged  in  parallel  mis¬ 
sions. 

Second,  we  most,  revive  and  up¬ 
grade  conservation-related  research 
and  development.;  Such  research  has 
been  sarely  neglected  under  Sec  re- 


1970’s 

Economic 

Rerun? 

By  Gar  Alperovitz 

slashed  conservation  and  solar- 
energy  programs  and  vetoed  standby 
oil-price  controls  that  even  a  Republi¬ 
can  Senate  thought  minimal  protec¬ 
tion  against  a  disruption. 

However,  anyone  who  bets  on  oil- 
price  stability  is  betting  on  Middle 
East  political  and  military  stability. 
But  France  has  sold  Iraq  five  Super- 
Etendard  jets  that  can  launch  Exocet 
missiles  —  and  Iran  threatens  to 
close  the  Persian  Gulf  If  the  jets  are 
used.  And  the  Lebanon  crisis  threat¬ 
ens  to  overflow  into  Syria.  Even  with¬ 
out  such  difficulties,  the  fate  of  bas¬ 
tions  of  stability  —  for  example,  the 

Repairing 

Watt’s 

Damage 

By  Arthur  H.  Purcell 

tary  Watt.  The  Bureau  of  Mims  and 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  were 
particularly  hard  hit:  The  only  Fed¬ 
eral  waste  recycling  plant  under  the 
Bureau’s  direction  has  been  perma¬ 
nently  closed  andmuch  of  the  Office 
■of  Surface  Mining’s  strip-mining  rec¬ 
lamation  research  has  been  either 
scrapped  or  undercut  by  bureau¬ 
cratic  reorganization.  Mr.  Clark 
must  takes  steps  to  restore  these  re¬ 
search  programs  and  initiate  others. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government 
must  increase  its  commitment  to 
wilderness  and  recreation  areas.  The 
population  Is  growing  and  so  are  its 


Shah  of  Iran  and  President  Anwar  et- 
Sadat  of  Egypt  —  ought  to  be  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall.  The  chances  of  a 
major  disruption  not  occurring  "are 
about  zero,”  observes  James  Akins, 
former  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
A  new  Congressional  Research  Serv¬ 
ice  study  predicts  that  oil  prices  could 
leap  to  more  than  $100  a  barrel. 

Further,  we  are  reaching  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  truth  as  the  giant  military 
contracts  authorized  at  the  outset  of 
the  Administration  start  generating 
production  bottlenecks  in  key  indus¬ 
tries.  The  economist  Lester  TTrnrow 
thinks  the  resulting  inflation  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  substantial ;  others  think 
they  will  be  moderate.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing.  But  we  are  again 
seeing  a  military  buildup  without  a 
tax  increase. 

There  has  been  little  letup  in  the 
pattern  of  70’s  double-digit  inflation 
in  health  care  costs.  As  for  housing, 
high  interest  rates  held  down  demand 
in  recent  years  but  they  have  also 
throttled  back  production.  An  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  suppressed  demand 
will  stimulate  high  prices  when  young 
families  and  others  who  want  to  buy 
finally  think  interest  rates  are  low 


needs  for  calm,  clean  and  uncluttered 
natural  sanctuaries.  Pressures  for 
commercial  and  residential  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Sun  Beit  and  the  West 
have  put  these  parts  of  the  country  in' 
particular  need  of  expanded  park  and 
wilderness  lands.  Under  Mr,  Watt, 
the  Federal  Government  lost  invalu¬ 
able  opportunities  to  add  land  to  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area,  in  California,  and 
Grand  Teton  Park,  in  Wyoming.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  new  Secretary  nor  the  nation 
can  afford  to  give  up  such  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Fourth,  the  Government  must 
stringently  review  and  reshape  its 
coal  and  mineral  leasing  policies.  Mr. 
Watt's  approach  to  this  issue  was,  at 
best,  counterproductive.  He  stirred 
enormous  controversy  by  pushing 
development  of  coal  —  a  low-growth 
nonrenewable  and  polluting  energy 
source.  And  to  do  so,  he  leased  Fed¬ 
eral  lands  to  mining  companies  at 
ridiculously  low  prices  —  land  that 
will  be  hard  to  reclaim  for  recrea¬ 
tional  purposes.  Little  if  any  thought 
was  given  to  the  environmental  con¬ 
sequences  or  to  the  possibility -of 
using  these  lands  to  experiment  with 


enough  to  manage.  The  longer  that 
rates  stay  up.  the  greater  will  be  the 
ultimate  supply  shortages  as  the 
population  continues  to  grow. 

If  we  are  fortunate,  these  70’s-style 
inflation  problems  will  hit  at  different 
times — at  less  than  hurricane  force. 
If  we  are  not,  given  our  conservative 
economic  posture  even  greater  price 
blowups  could  easily  be  followed  by 
more  budget-cutting,  tight  money 
and  recession  —  this  on  lop  of  the 
plentiful  supply  of  these  policies  doled 
out  in  recent  years. 

To  prevent  a  rerun  of  the  7 O's,  we 
must  expand  the  oil  and  grain  re¬ 
serves,  establish  standby  price  con¬ 
trols  for  oil  and  strong  cost-contain¬ 
ment  procedures  for  hospitals,  reau¬ 
thorize  conservation  and  renewable- 
energy  programs,  slash  excessive 
military  projects,  expand  the  supply 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  bous¬ 
ing,  and  encourage  health  mainte¬ 
nance  organizations,  which  have  in¬ 
centives  to  reduce  costs.  Sadly,  nei¬ 
ther  Democrats  who  fumbled  the 
problem  in  the  70's,  nor  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  who  have  greatly  increased  our 
vulnerability  in  the  80's,  have  shown 
any  signs  of  facing  up  to  the  issues. 


cultivation  of  nonpolluting  renewable 
energy  sources.  The  new  Secretary 
probably  cannot  undo  the  damage  of 
long-term  leases  already  signed  but 
be  can,  and  should,  stop  action  on 
pending  leasing  arrangements. 

Fifth,  the  Interior  Department 
should  initiate  substantive  and  regu¬ 
lar  communication  with  citizens  and 
organizations  that  have  an  interest  in 
its  activities.  Secretary  Watt  not  only 
failed  to  talk  to  the  environmental 
community,  be  prided  himself  on  ob¬ 
structing  and  insulting  ft-  His  succes¬ 
sor  should  take  a  cue  from  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  who  was  called  in  to  put 
out  the  fire  at  the  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has 
held  periodic  meetings  with  environ¬ 
mental  representatives  and  more 
than  once  picked  up  the  phone  to  con¬ 
sult  informally  with  them.  * 

Interior  will  need  all  the  outside 
help  it  can  get  in  the  months  ahead. 
Effective  communication  with  con¬ 
cerned  citizens  and  environmental¬ 
ists  is  essential.  It  is  lime  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  have  many  more  two-letter  men 
than  the  Republicans. 

Q.  Whereas? 

A.  Whereas  the  Republicans  are 
stuck  with  one-letter  men  like  George 
Bush,  Howard  Baker,  Bob  Dole  and 
Jack  Kemp. 

Q.  According  to  your  theory,  what 
would  happen  if  the  Republicans  put  up 
a  ticket  of  Jesse  Helms  and  Jim  Watt? 

A.Don’tbesiUy. 

Q.  In  general,  what  do  you  think 
about  the  candidates  of  1984? 

A.  They’re  just  about  right.  If  they 
were  much  better,  they  wouldn't  be 
nominated,  and  the  people  wouldn't 
have  a  chance  to  vote  for  them;  if  they 
were  much  worse,  the  people  wouldn’t 
want  to  vote  for  any  of  them. 

Q.  Does  your  data  show  then  that 
the  candidates  are  not  representative 
of  the  people? 

A.  Not  at  all.  The  facts  indicate  that 
most  of  them  accurately  represent 
most  of  the  American  people.  They  are 
decent,  generous,  well-meaning,  naive 
and  poorly  educated  about  the  history 
and  wayward  ways  of  the  world. 

Q.  So  if  you  can  now  foresee  the  fu¬ 
ture,  what’s  ahead? 

A.  More  of  the  same.  Endless  con¬ 
flict,  uprisings,  rebellions,  religious 
wars  between  unbelievers,  but  no 
major  war  and  a  gradual  destruction 
and  balance  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Q.  What's  ahead  for  Judge  Clark? 

A.  A  great  career.  As  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  designated  troubleshooter,  he 
can't  lose,  considering  ail  the  trouble 
ahead.  The  President  might  make 
him  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  considering  his  brilliant  legal 
record,  or  even  appoint  him  deputy 
commander  in  chief . 

Q.  Anything  else? 

A.  I  see  the  Baltimore  Orioles  (Ic¬ 
terus  galbula)  flying  high  over  the 
world. 

Q.  But  you  haven't  answered  the 
main  question  about  who  will  win  the 
election  between  double-R  Reagan 
and  double-N  Glenn. 

A.  I  have  to  be  careful.  Like  Jimmy 
Carter  and  Jerry  Ford,  Mondale  might 
change  his  nickname  to  Wally,  and  that 
might  make  all  the  difference. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  could  foresee  the 
future? 

A.  Vaguely. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  see  ahead? 

A.  1  see  the  sunrise. 

q.  Not  the  sunset? 

A.  I  see  children,  everybody's  chiJ* 1 
dren.  That’s  what  will  hold  us  together. 
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Michael  Caine  at  50: 
T esting  the  Limits 
Of  the  Actor’s  Art 


By  PETER  W.  KAPLAN 


Michael  Caine,  looking  for 
a  light  for  his  morning 
cigar,  examined  its  dead 
ash  through  the  tinted 
lenses  in  his  horn¬ 
rimmed  glasses.  “I’m  a  bit  shat¬ 
tered,”  he  said,  put  down  the  cigar, 
seized  on  a  glass  of  juice  and  downed 
it.  He  had  been  out  the  night  before 
with  John  Mackenzie  and  Bob  Hos¬ 
kins,  the  director  and  co-star  of  “Be¬ 
yond  the  Limit,"  me  of  Michael 
Caine’s  two  new  pictures.  “I  don’t  do 
that  much  anymore,”  he  said.  “I'm  a 
married  man.  New  York’s  a  better 
town  if  you’re  single.  The  first  time  I 
came  to  New  York  I  didn’t  sleep  at  all 
for  five  days.  I  just  lay  in  bed  for  a 
couple  of  hours  once  in  a  while  with 
my  eyes  open.”  He  laughed,  and 
lighted  the  cigar  at  last,  roiling  it  in 
his  big  white  hands.  “Excited,”  he 
said. 

That  was  1965,  the  first  time  Mr. 
Caine  had  come  to  America,  suddenly 
a  star  at  32  after  32  years  of  poverty, 
semipoverty  and  rebellion. 

He  had  two  of  the  biggest  films  of 
the  year,  “The  Ipcress  File,”  in 
which  he  played  the  insouciant  spy 
and  victim  of  circumstance  Harry 
Palmer,  and  the  role  with  which  he’s 
still  most  confused,  “Alfie,”  the  cock¬ 
ney  rake  whose  jaunty,  ceaseless  sex¬ 
uality  made  Mr.  Caine  a  star. 

Neither  Harry  Palmer  nor  Alfie 
would  recognize  themselves  in  Mr. 
Caine’s  latest  work  in  “Educating 
Rita”  or  “Beyond  the  Limit.”  In 
each,  he  plays  a  middle-aged  sot,  in 
one  an  academic  on  a  blithe  self-re- 
leased  descent,  in  the  other  the  title 
role  of  “The  Honorary  Consul,”  the 
Graham  Greene  novel  from  which  the 
movie  was  adapted  —  a  cuckolded 
minor  diplomat,  ineffectual  and  true¬ 
hearted.  “Two  drunks,”  Michael 
Caine  said.  “For  a  while  it  was  psy- 
chotics,  then  transvestites  and  slash¬ 
ers  they  wanted  me  to  play.  I  jwant  to 
get  back  to  comed^-V  y  _  „  *j  L..-i, 

.  l'W  -On 


In  both  “Educating  Rita"  and  “Be¬ 
yond  the  Limit,”  he  takes  parts  that 
might  have  been  negligible  in  other 
actors’  hands,  and  makes  each  the 
most  memorable  aspect  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

In  "Educating  Rita,"  as  the  profes¬ 
sor  of  English  literature  who  be¬ 
comes  immersed  in  the  intellectual 
growth  of  a  cockney  girl  (“more  like 
me  than  the  man,”  said  Mr.  Caine), 
and  in  “Beyond  the  Limit,”  as  the 
English  diplomat  in  South  America 
(“I  understand  him  completely,  he’s 
a  man  lost  anywhere  but  in  England 
without  the  pubs”),  he  draws  on  his 
experience  of  life  to  portray  individu¬ 
als  reacting  to  forceful  people  and 
events.  “Everybody  says  that  ’Edu¬ 
cating  Rita*  is  like  ‘Pygmalion/  ”  he 
said,  “but  1  saw  it,  and  played  it,  as 
‘The  Blue  Angel.’  He  loves  her  vul¬ 
garity  and  the  more  vulgar  she  is  the 
more  he  loves  it.  Not  that  I’m  as  good 
as  Emil  Tannings,  but  85  I  watched 
ter,  grew  more  involved  with  ter,  in 
the  picture,  my  character  descended. 
I  based  the  professor  on  two  friends  of 
mine,  one  of  whom  you  wouldn’t 
know,  but  the  other  is  the  playwright 
Robert  Bolt,  [“A  Man  For  All  Sea¬ 
sons,”  “Lawrence  of  Aratria”], 
whose  brilliance  has  put  even  arro¬ 
gant  men  at  his  feet. 

“I’ve  always  known,”  be  said.  “As 
a  child  I  knew  I  was  an  actor.  You 
look  at  yourself  very  closely  and  you 
say,  ’Am  I  the  same  as  everyone 
else?  Or  am  I  different?*  There  is  a 
thing  tern  in  you.  I  don’t  think  crimi¬ 
nals  are  just  normal  people,  and  I 
don’t  think  actors  are.  When  I  was  a 
kid,  I  would  have  this  thought  about 
something,  and  when  I  was  a  young 
actor  I  would  have  a  thought  about 
something  and  even  though  some¬ 
body  else  was  a  better  actor  he  would¬ 
n't  see  it.  Talented  people  aren’t  the 
same  as  everyone  else. 

“I  was  one  of  the  angry  young 
men,”  he  said.  “Me,  Peter  O'Toole, 
Albert  Finney,  Roger  Moore,  Sean 
Connery.  It  was  the  class  system  that 
did  it.  We  were  all  angry,  postwar 


In  “Educating  Rita” — “Everybody  said,  ‘It’s  the  girl’s 
picture.’  But  I  knew  that  my  part  would  be  what  counted’ 


In  “Beyond  the  Limit” — "That’s 
make  you  feel  his  humanity; 


English  kids,  and  we  all  expressed 
our  rebellion  in  separate  ways.  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  rebellion  by  never  getting 
rid  of  my  cockney  accent.  The  thing 
to  do  would  have  been  to  get  rid  of  it, 
which  is  how  Roger  Moore  showed  his 
anger,  by  burying  it.  Roger  is  a  po¬ 
liceman’s  son,  and  he  talked  the  same 
way  I  da  It  marks  you  to  talk  the  way 
I  do  in  England.  I  hate  the  class  sys¬ 
tem,  hate  it  very  deeply.  I  worked 
hard  to  get  up  out  of  poverty,  and  the 
class  system  said:  You’re  never 
going  to  get  out  of  it.  You’re  going  to 
clean  toilets  and  thank  us  for  it  And 
the  terrifying  thing  about  the  class 
system  is,  that  the  working  class  per¬ 
petuates  it.  And  now,  the  Socialists 
are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing:  You 
were  born  into  the  working  class  and 
you're  going  to  stay  there.” 

Not  Michael  Caine.  He  hasn't 
stayed  anywhere,  not  even  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He’s  a  resident  of  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  these  days.  In  cockney-doused 
tones,  he  talks  about  “our  President” 
and  “our  Dodgers”  and  “our  Tommy 
Lasorda.”  He’s  learning  to  drive  for 
the  first  time.  He  loves  Rodeo  Drive 
and  he  loves  the  California  hills. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  was,  he’ll  be 
happy  to  tell  you,  brake,  a  child  of 
poverty  climbing  out  from  under  a 
bad  marriage,  an  unknown  television 
actor  who  suddenly  hit  it  in  “Zulu.” 

His  an£er  never  left  him  complete¬ 
ly,  and  accounted  far  a  screen  edge 
that  took  him  through  more  than  50 
pictures  in  the  20  years..  Some  were. 


Longevity  Is  Real  Mystery 
Behind  the  Janies  Bond  Films 


By  VINCENT  CANBY 


One  of  the  earliest  and 
staunchest  supporters  of 
the  James  Bond  films  was 
Bosley  Crowther,  the  late 
film  critic  of  The  New 
York  Times,  but  by  1967  even  he  was 
beginning  to  suspect  that  enough  was 
enough.  Writing  about  "You  Only 
Live  Twice,"  the  fifth  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  series  started  in  1963  with 
“Dr.  No,"  Mr.  Crowther  said  sadly, 
"The  sex  is  minimal.  But,  then.  Bond 
is  getting  old." 

Two  years  later,  another  critic  in 
The  Times  described  “On  Her  Majes¬ 
ty's  Secret  Service"  as  “the  sixth  and 
possibly  last  installment  in  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  007."  That  writer,  mourning 
his  own  youth  in  the  1960‘s  when  he 
had  been  naive  and  seduced  by  the 
Bond  films,  decided  they  were  not  at 
all  harmless  and,  in  fact,  “essentially 
sadistic  and  cruel." 

Today  James  Bond  is  not  only  alive 
and  benign,  but  the  entire  Bond  phe¬ 
nomenon  seems  to  have  obtained  an 
extraordinary  new  lease  on  life.  At 
the  moment  there  are  two  new  James 
Bond  films  in  release,  “Octopussy,” 
which  opened  in  June  and  stars  Roger 
Moore,  and  “Never  Say  Never 
Again,”  which  opened  in  New  York 
the  week  before  last  and  returns  Sean 
Conneiy  to  the  role  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Moore  in  1973. 

In  addition,  new,  best-selling  Bond 
novels  continue  to  be  written  by  John 
Gardner  under  an  agreement  with  the 
estate  of  Ian  Fleming,  who  died  in 
1964. 

As  attractive  as  the  character  of 
007  is,  and  as  amusing  as  most  of  the 
films  have  been,  this  longevity  is  as 
mysterious  to  me  as  it  is  rare.  AH  that 
one  can  do  with  any  certainty  is  de¬ 
scribe  the  phenomenon. 

There's  never  been  another  series 
of  films  that  have  endured  with  quite 
the  same  elan  as  the  Bond  movies.  All 
other  films  in  long-running  series 
have  been  B-movies,  like  the  various 
Charlie  Chan  and  Sherlock  Holmes 
mysteries  turned  out  in  the  1930's  and 
40’s.  Only  Bond  has  always  traveled 
first-class. 

Some  statistics  are  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  series’  relation  to  the 
decades  through  which  it  has  passed. 
Including  “Dr.  No,”  there  have  been 
14  Bond  films,  seven  with  Mr.  Con¬ 
nery  in  the  Bond  role,  six  with  Mr. 
Moore  and  one,  “On  Her  Majesty's 
Secret  Service"  (1969),  with  George 
Lazenby,  who  departed  after  one  try. 

In  1967  there  was  also  a  huge,  all- 
star  Bond  comedy,  “Casino  Royale," 
produced  by  Charles  Feldman  but  un¬ 


related  to  any  other  other  Bond  mov¬ 
ies.  The  film  version  of  “Casino  Ro¬ 
yale,”  based  on  Mr:  Fleming’s  first 
Bond  novel,  was  directed  by  six  peo¬ 
ple,  including  John  Huston,  with  a 
cast  that  included  Woody  Allen,  as 
“Jimmy  Bond,”  James’s  nephew, 
and  an.  actress  billed  as  “Jacky  Bis- 
set"  playing  a  character  called  “Miss 
Good  thighs." 

The  first  eight  Bond  films  were 
produced  by  Albert  Broccoli  and 
Harry  Saltzman.  When  Mr.  Saltzman 
sold  his  interest  in  the  rights  after 
“Live  and  Let  Die”  in  1973,  Mr.  Broc¬ 
coli  carried  on  alone.  Kevin  McClory 
owns  the  rights  to  “Thqnderball," 
which  he  produced  with  Mr.  Connery 
as  the  star  in  a  joint  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Broccoli  and  Mr.  Saltzman 
in  1965,  and  which  he  has  now  rather 
freely  readapted  as  “Never  Say 
Never  Again." 

To  recapitulate  the  titles  of  the 
Bond  films  and  their  dates  of  release: 
“Dr.  No,”  1963;  “From  Russia  With 
Lpve,”  1964;  “Goldfinger,”  1964; 
“Thunderball,”  1965;  "You  Only  Live 
Twice,”  1967;  “On  Her  Majesty’s  Se¬ 
cret  Service,”  1969;  “Diamonds  Are 
Forever,”  1971;  "Live  and  Let  Die,” 
1973;  “The  Man  with  the  Golden 
Gun,”  1974;  “The  Spy  Who  Loved 
Me,"  1977;  "Moonraker,"  1979;  “For 
Your  Eyes  Only,”  1981;  “Octopussy,” 
1983,  and  “Never  Say  Never  Again,” 
1983.. 

When  the  film  version  of  “Dr.  No” 
came  out,  it  was  shortly  after  Presi¬ 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy  had  admitted 
that  the  Bond  novels  were  among  his 
favorite  reading  matter.  Whether  ac¬ 
curately  or  not,  the  first  films  made 
from  the  Bond  novels  came  to  charac¬ 
terize  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Administration  with  Its  reputa¬ 
tion  for  glamour,  wit  and  sophistica¬ 
tion,  and  its  real-life  drama  and  melo¬ 
drama.  Indeed,  the  President  himself 
could  be  seen  as  a  kind  of  Bond  figure, 
and  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  as  a 
real-life  Bond  situation. 

Even  so,  the  series  managed  to  out¬ 
live  the  era  with  which  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  identified,  though  the  films 
.themselves  did  not  radically  change 
in  formula:  James  Bond,  the  invinci¬ 
ble,  sexually  omnipotent  male,  after 
numerous  brushes  with  death,  often . 
in  the  form  of  chases,  and  after  sleep¬ 
ing  with  a  minimum  of  two  women 
before  finding  Miss  Right,  with  whom 
he  also  sleeps  but  without  a  clear  con¬ 
science  until  the  fadeout,  saves  the 
world  from  destruction,  often  at  the 
hands  of  S.P.E.C.T.R.E.,  a  terrorist 
organization  with  continuing  ties  to 
no  one  nation  or  ideology. 

Just  as  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  did 
not  dim  the  appeal  of  Bond  movies 


about  nuclear  confrontations,  the 
subsequent  political  assassinations, 
the  Vietnam  build-up,  the  antiwar 
demonstrations,  Watergate,  the  oil 
crises  and  the  wars  in  the  Middle 
East  have  not  apparently  affected  the 
public’s  enjoyment  of  Bond’s  make- 
believe  world.  Somehow  Bond  movies 
seem  to  sail  above  all  realities  with¬ 
out  actually  denying  them.  Neither  do 
the  films  argue  with  critics  who 
charge  them  with  being  callous,  vio¬ 
lent  or  chauvinist.  They  neutralize 
criticism  as  often  as  not  by  being  too 
witty  and  good-humored  to  be  taken 
too  seriously. 

The  Bond  films  have  survived  all 
imitators,  including  the  Our  Man 
Flint  and  Matt  Helm  adventures. 
They  have  survived  the  sexual  revo¬ 
lution  that,  in  a  casual  way,  they  once 
represented  in  James’s  perfectly 
frank  enjoyment  of  casual,  promiscu¬ 
ous  sex. 

For  all  of  Bond’s  wild-wild  ways,  no 
movie  containing  him  has  ever  gone 
out  with  a  rating  more  racy  than  PG, 
which  is  what  “King  Kong”  received. 
As  far  as  I  can  remember,  Bond  has 
never  used  drugs  of  his  own  accord, 
not  even  marijuana.  Further,  his 
fondness  for  the  extra-dry  martini 
seems  almost  to  be  a  throwback  to  the 
1930’s.  Could  it  be  that  he  has  man¬ 
aged  to  stay  hip  by  being  gloriously 
square? 

After  seeing  “Never  Say  Never 
Again,”  which  was  directed  by  Irvin 
Kershner,  Pm  not  at  all  sure  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants  to  worry  about  James 
Bond’s  getting  old,  though  the  film 
very  wittily  acknowledges  that  he  — 
and  Mr.  Connery  —  are  not  quite  as 
young  as  they  once  were.  Having  ad¬ 
mitted  that  fact  at  the  start  of  the 
film,  where  Bond  is  at  a  health  farm 
getting  back  into  the  shape  that  too 
many  women  and  too  many  martinis 
have  denied  him,  “Never  Say  Never  * 
Again”  goes  on  to  show  Bond/  Con¬ 
nery  performing  at  the  same  tireless 
pace  he  has  displayed  in  every  previ¬ 
ous  film. 

Though  Mr.  Moore  has  done  per¬ 
fectly  acceptable  work  as  James 
Bond  since  be  took  over  the  role  in 
“Live  and  Let  Die,”  the  character  | 
still  seems  to  belong  to  Mr.  Connery, 
even  though  "Never  Say  Never 
Again”  is  not  quite  as  splashy  an  en¬ 
tertainment  as  "Octopussy,"  the 
Bond/ Moore  movie. 

At  times  “Never  Say  Never  Again” 
seems  almost  somber,  which  is  not 
unpleasant  though  it’s  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Bond  movies  are  meant  to 
be  escapist,  not  introspective,  which 
is  a  quality  that  Mr.  Connery,  who’s 
now  a  better  actor  than  ever,  brin^ 
to  the  film. 


money  pictures  (“Swarm,”  an  Irvin 
Allen  spectacular  with  millons  of 

bees,  and  a  recent  horror  bomb  called 

“The  Hand.”)  But  others — “Sleuth,” 
“The  Man  who  Would  Be  King,  “The 
Romantic  Englishwoman/’  “Dressed 
to  Kill”  and  “California  Suite” — era- 
tain  performances  that  told  moviego¬ 
ers  Michael  Caine  was  becoming  an 
actor  with  a  style. 

“A  great  movie  performance,”  Mr. 
Caine  said,  “is  separate  from  watch¬ 
ing  a  bad  actor  making  you  say, 
'What  a  bad  performance,’  or  even  a 
very  good  actor,  making  you  say, 
‘What  a  good  performance.’  In  a 
great  movie  performance  you  can’t 
see  what’s  going  on.  ” 

“I’ve  become  an  actor  rather  than 
a  star.  A  star,  for  me,  is  someone  who 
has  found  an  attractive,  viable  per¬ 
sona,  but  if  I  play  something  now,  I 
push  myself  into  comers.  And  I  think 
people  identify  with  me  on  the  screen. 
They  thinki  ‘I  bet  if  I  met  him  in  the 
street,  he’d  speak  to  me.’  What  I  do 
up  there  is  not  hold  up  a  picture  and 
say,  ’Here’s  a  picture  of  me,  look  at 
it.*  I  hold  up  a  mirror  to  the  viewer. 

“When  I  was  a  young  actor  working 
in  the  theater,  a  producer  came  up  to 
me  one  day  and  said,  'Caine,  there’s 
something  about  you  —  you  do  some¬ 
thing  better  than  any  other  actor  I’ve 
seen.  And  that’s  listen.  That  will 
make  you.  And  particularly  if  you 
work  in  the  cinema.’  And  the  thing  is. 


.  everybody  listens,  but  I  hear. 

'  “That’s  part  of  what  great  acting 
is.  That’s  what  Spencer  Tracy  did. 
That’s  what  Brando  did.  If  youwatch 
the  scene  in  'On  The  Watezirrat,’ 
where  Brando  takes  Eva  Mane 
Saint’s  glove,  everything  she  saysto 
him  passes  like  snapshots  across  his 
face.  When  they  offered  me  'Educat- 
ing  Rita,*  everybody  sakL-tYou  can’t 
do  that,  it’s  the  girl’s  picture.’.  But  I  . 
knew  it  wasn’t,  !  knew  that  my  part, 
the  reactions  of  the  maii-to  tfiisother  - 
force,  this  cockney  girl,  would:  be 
what  counted.  And  it  turned  out,  I 
think,  to  have  been  extremely  work, 
derful  and  funny.” 

For  the  part,  Mr.  Caine  altered 
himself,  putting  on  36  pounds  of 
whisky  blubber  to  achieve  the  proper 
look  of  dissolution.  “It  wasn’t  hard,” 
Mr.  Caine  said,  “I  just  went  to  Ire¬ 
land  and  drank  Gitinness  and  had  a' 
real  pig-out."  -  ‘  .V 

Michael  Caine  is  no  self-punisher. 
“I’m  here  to  have  a  good  time,”  be. 
said.  "I  want  to  make  temedies. 
More  than  anything,  I  love  to  get  - 
laughs.  I  want  to  make  comedies  with 
lush  and  luscious  backgrounds. li’ver: 
saved  money,  I  made  good  invest¬ 
ments,  L  suppose  I  could  retire  if  I  ' 
wanted,  but  you’re  scared  to  retire 
when  you’ve  been  broke.  I'm  a  happy  . 
person  and  I  want  to  work.  I’m  noth- . 
ing  like  the  guy  in  ’Educating  Rite,’  *: 
or  the  other  thing,  whafs  its  name?  . 


‘Beyond ttettraiL’Tteytbou^ 
body  in  America  would  know,  what  an 
honorary  consul  was,  baf  it^stetter.  f 
think,  to  have  a  title  wherepeopleask 
what  it  isiJjan  rae  yourcanT  remem¬ 
ber.  Anyhow,  rye;  never  Jeft.self- 


unrequited  krve  And  tteJdjpfomat  in 
‘Beyond theiiniit’r^Ifoaqw wbothat 
person  is.  And  that’s  wfcy  Pm  here." 
I’m  here  to  make  yrafeeihisbumani-  • 
"ty.  I’m  herein  make  yau  fedall  my 
parts’  humanity,  it1*'  hard  work  to  "... 
take  your  ratotiot^  trousero  ofi  to 

the  rtf  aliwnal  ■  — MihurraBU 

meat,  but  that’ s  what  I  do  in  bothof.; 
ttem,raeniotfonal^tripcease.ICs: 
my  owberdinariness  as  a  person  that 
gives  me  the  time  and  the  strength  to  -  !  " 
worithardjYou’Vegottopushittathe  - 
limit.”  .-;'.  • .  ■  '■■■-? ;  / 

Mr.  Caine  looked  at  his  cigar.  It  had 
gone  out  once  more.  “When  youreaefa 
40,"  be  said,  “you  have  intimations  of :  ■..* 
mortality  and  that  sort  of  thing.  You  w 
nevCT  realize  you’re  going  to  die  until  - 
you’re  40.Tten,youipve  up  ciga-  - 
rettes  for  cigars.”  Michael  Caine^SO"  ..- 
years~  and  .  7  months  old* grinned,  -. 
lighted,  it  once  more,  inhaled,  ex- 
bated,  and  reveled  In  the  sight  of  a  7; 
great  deal  of  expensive  smote  float/ 
ing  through  themanhng sun. 


PeterW.  Kaplan  has' written  extife  - 
siveLy  about  televisim and  film.  .  -t  -  ;' 
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Josef  Svoboda  at  his  backyard  swimming  pool  (left);  Miroslav  Ondricek  at  home  with  wife  Eva  and  son  David. 


t  Juromir  KomareL} 


GZECH-BOOK  SOCIALISM 


EVERYONE  is  equal  in  the  .Com¬ 
munist  state  of  Czechoslovakia,  but 
some  are  more  equal.  Those 
members  *of  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry,  for  instance,  whose  talents 
are  marketable  in  Western 
countries.  The  bonus  for  earning 
■  the  state  hard  currency,  much 
needed  by  the  ailing  Czech 
economy,  is  a  life  style  qualitatively 
not  too  different  from  that  of  then- 
counterparts  in  Europe  and  North 
America. 

First  hints  come  bn  the  20-minute 
drive  to  Prague’s  Barrandov 
Studios,  perched  on  a  hill  overlook¬ 
ing  the  baroque  city.  In  central 
Prague,  Czechs  live  in  gracious  old 
buildings  whose  once-spacious  flats 
have  been  subdivided  into  irapos- 
sjWy  small  units.  Those  who  inhabit 
tW  circa-  1950s  suburbs  make  do 
with  small  apartments  located  in 
drab  concrete  rectangles  designed 
by  functionalist  Russian  architects. 

In  the  newer  suburbs  are  blocks 
and  blocks  of  uniform  high-rises, 
never  quite  finished,  -  never  quite  ■ 
landscaped.  Everywhere  locals  line 
up  for  basic  food  stuffs*  housewares, 
clothes,  even  newspapers.  Some 
drive  cars  r~  .mostly  Ladas, 
Moskvitches^Skoda^^atras,  T«a»*- 
bants,  Volhas,  Wartburgs  and 
Zastavas.  Most  ride  buses,  trolley 
cars  and  the -subway..  . ... 

As  the  narrow,  tree-lined  road  to 
tl^Ajmovie  studio  begins  to  wind  up- 
wara,  villas  suddenly  appear.  One 
or  two,  to  be  sure,  are  embassies. 


FEW  AMERICAN-Jewish  leaders 
have  shed  tears  over  the  resignation 
of  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin.  Publicy,  these  activists 
hailed  the  Likud  leader  and  his 
political  achievements.  But  aside 
from  some  leaders  of  right-wing 
groups  such  as  Young  Israel  and 
Americans  For  a  Safe  Israel,  many 
members  of  the  Jewish  establish¬ 
ment  express  a  certain  relief  oyer 
the  fact  that  lhe  veteran  Herut 
leader  is  leaving  the  scene. 

Some  of  them  will  probably  miss 

t  risits  to  this  country,  his  bom- 
lic  speeches  before  various 
Jewish  audiences  and  his  courting 
of  Jewish  activists.  American- 
Jewish  Orthodox  and  right-wing  lead¬ 
ers  have  lost  an  Israeli  figure  who 
helped  to  strengthen  their  very 
limited  support  in  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  here. 

But,  as  a  fascinating  research  pro¬ 
ject  disclosed  recently,  the  majority 
of  both  the  general  Araerican- 
Jewish  community  arid  its 
leadership  are  .opposed  to  the 
foreign  and  security  policies  of  the 
Lib&d  government  and  apparently 
feeFmuch  closer  to  the  position  of 
the  Labour  Party.  Moreover, 
American  Jews  and  their  leaders 
support  by  a  large  majority  both 
Israeli  and  American  Jewish 
criticism  of  the  policies  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Israeli  government. 


But  most  are  modem,  single-family 
dwellings  or  older  private  homes, 
the  latter  developed  in  the  '30s  by 
the  father  of  the  country's  foremost 
contemporary  dramatist,  Vaclav 
Havel  —  all  of  whose  plays  are  ban¬ 
ned  locally. 

The  driver  plays  tour  guide. 
There’s  the  home  of  the  country's 
top  tennis  player  who  competes 
regularly  in  international  tourna¬ 
ments.  That'S  the  home  of  JarosJav 
Lit],  whose  TV  soap  opera  Hospital 
in  the  Suburbs  is  now  a  smash  hit  in 
Germany.  There  lives  a  doctor 
working  in  Mozambique  or  an 
engineer  working  with  the  United 
Nations.  Here  lives  Miroslav 
Ondricek,  the  cameraman  whose 
American  credits  include 
Slaughterhouse-Five,  Hair,  Ragtime 
and  The  World  According  to  Garp. 
Here  lives  a  ringer  who  regularly 
performs  in  Europe. 

That  is  the  home  of  Europe's 
leading  scenic  .  designer,  Josef 
Svoboda,  who  regularly  works 
everywhere,  everywhere  from  the 
Met  in  New  York  to  the  Opera 
House  in  Paris. 

“THE  SYSTEM  is  simple,”  explains 
Svoboda,  69,  a  greying  artisan 
.whose  lined  face  exudes  a.  sense  of  , 
power,  accomplishment  and  well¬ 
being.  Svoboda  and  his  wife  live  in  a 
well-furnished,  two-storey  prefab, 
which  they  own,  not  too  different  in 
appearance  from  some  of  the  homes 
in'  Kfar  Shmaryahu  or  Haifa's 
Danya'  neighbourhood.  There’s  a 


swimming  pool  in  the  back,  a 
Mercedes  Jeep  parked  in  the 
driveway  next  to  the  garden.  The 
downstairs  workshop  is  equipped 
with  the  best  photographic  and 
drafting  equipment  available. 
Weekends  arc  spent  at  a  country 
house,  about  100  km.  from  Prague. 

“Business  is  business  here.  If  1  am 
requested  by  a  theatre  abroad  — 
and  this  happens  many  times  a  year 
—  the  government  allows  me  to  go. 
i  pay  50  per  cent  tax  on  my  foreign 
earnings  and  10  per  cent  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  state  agency  which 
negotiates  our  contracts.  While 
abroad  I  can  use  as  much  of  my 
earnings  as  I  need  to  live. 
Sometimes  in  Germany  I  have  to 
pay  local  taxes  as  well.  And  then 
when  I  return  I  change  my  hard  cur¬ 
rency  into  tuzeks  crowns,  a  form  of 
local  money  which  allows  me  to  buy 
imported  goods  in  special  tuzeks 
stores." 

Longtime  technical  director  and 
chief  engineer  of  Prague's  National 
Theatre  complex,  Svoboda,  whose 
name  means  freedom,  has  been 
“working  out"  rince  1954.  He  won 
international  acclaim  in  1958  when 
he  helped  build  the  Czech  Pavilion 
at  the  Brussels-World  Fair,  and 
create  for  the  pavilion  the  popular 
Latema  Magica,  a  complex  integra¬ 
tion  of  live  performers  and  screened 
images.  Before  doing  the  Czech 
Pavilion  at  Expo  ’67,  Svoboda 
worked  for  most  of  the  major 
theatres  of  Europe,  designing  sets 


for  nearly  400  operatic  and 
dramatic  productions.  Today  he's 
still  described  as  the  most  sought- 
after  scenic  designer  in  Europe. 

In  fact,  of  the  12  productions  he 
will  stage  in  ]  983,  only  three  will  be 
done  in  Prague  —  two  plays  (one  of 
them  Czech)  for  the  National 
Theatre,  which  this  year  celebrates 
its  100th  birthday,  and  a  modern 
opera  written  by  a  young  Czech 
composer.  Svoboda  also  designed 
ail  the  sets  film  director  Milos 
Forman  used  to  restage  Mozart's 
various  operas  in  Amadeus,  recently 
shot  in  Czechoslovakia.  But  unlike 
most  of  the  other  Czechs  employed 
by  the  American  movie,  Svoboda 
received  his  salary  in  dollars. 

SO  DID  Svoboda's  neighbour, 
cameraman  Ondricek,  whose 
photography  in  Ragtime  won  him  an 
Academy  Award  nomination. 
Ondricek  is  the  only 
cinematographer  living  in  the 
Eastern  Bloc  who  works  regularly  in 
the  United  States. 

Like  Svoboda,  Ondricek  lives  in 
one. of  Barrandov’s  newer  homes. 
He  built  it  on  a  lot  purchased  in 
1970,  five  years  after  he  worked  out 
for  the  first  time.  That  project  was  a 
short  directed  by  Lindsay 
Anderson,  the  Englishman  who 
asked  the  Czechs  for  Ondricek 
again  in  1968  to  shoot  If  and  then  in 
1972  for  O  Lucky  Man. 

The  split-level  house  cost 
Ondricek  600,000  crowns  to  build, 


A  dove’s-eye  view 
from  America 

By  LEON  HADAR/Post  New  York  Correspondent 


THE  PROJECT  was  commissioned 
by  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
and  conducted  by  Professor  Steven 
M.  Cohen  of  Brandeis  University. 
It  surveyed  the  opinions  on  various 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues 
of.  on  One  hand,  .the,  general 
American-Jewish  community  and, 
on  the  other,  of  a  sample  of  leaders 
of  major  Jewish  organizations. 

As  Coheri.  notes,  although 
American.  Jews  are  substantially 
united  in  their  concern  for  Israeli 
security,  they  are  divided  over  ma¬ 
jor  issues  related  to  Israel’s  foreign 
policy.  A  majority  of  the  American- 
Jewish  public  (42  per  cent  as  against 
34  per  cent,  with  23  per  cent  un¬ 
decided)  favoured  Israel's  offering 
the  Arabs  “territorial  compronisc... 
for  credible  guarantees  of  peace” 
and  (51  per  cent  against  28  per 
cent,  with  21  per  cent  not  sure) 


DON'T  Miss  m 


Whatever  you’re  looking  for  In 
Israel,  you .  won't  miss  it.  if  you 
take  the  BAZAK  guide  along.  The 
BAZAK  Guide  to  Israel  1983-84 
gives  the  historical,  geographical, 
religious  and  political  background 
of  Israel,  plus  23  suggested  tours 
for  travellers  using  private  or 
public  transportation,  end  for 
hikers.  Helpful  information 
includes  shopping  and  restaurant 
'’guides  for  the  major  cities; 
Hebrew  phrase*  ,n 
transliteration;  charts  for  doming 
sizes,  end  conversion  to  and  from 
metric  measures.  Tour  routes, 
sectional  maps  and  descriptions 
of  sites  will  Interest  everyone. 
Including  first-time  visitors  and 
tong-time  Israel  residents,  and 
even  "armchair  tourists-" 


Also  available  at  offices  of  THE 
JERUSALEM  POST  in  Jerusalem,  Tel 
Aviv  and  Haifa,  and  by  mail,  poire  free  in 
Israel.  Just  fill  out  and  sand  the  coupon 
below,  with  your  cheque,  to  Books.  THE 
JERUSALEM  POST.  P.O.  Box  81. 

Jerusalem  91000. 
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suspending  expansion  of  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  West  Bank  "to  en¬ 
courage  peace  negotiations.” 

Moreover,  were  the  PLO  to 
recognize  Israel  and  renounce  ter¬ 
rorism,  the  vast  majority  of  the  sam¬ 
ple  (70  per  cent  against  17  per  cent) 
agreed  that  Israel  should  talk  with 
.the  PLO.  By  almost  two  to  one  (48 
per  cent  to  26  per  cent,  with  27  per 
cent  undecided),  they  also  endorsed 
the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to  “a 
homeland  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  so  long  as  it  does  not  threaten 
Israel.’’ 

IF  THE  American-Jewish  public 
tends  to  lean  towards  a  dovish 
posture  on  Israeli  policies,  the  com¬ 
munal  leadership  does  so  even 
more.  By  about  2  to  I  (55  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent),  the  leaders  favoured 
a  freeze  on  West  Bank  settlement 
and  the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to  a 
homeland  which  does  not  threaten 
Israel  (51  per  cent  to  28  per  cent). 

By  more  than  4  to  I  (73  per  cent 
17  per  cent)  the  leaders  endorsed 
the  position  that  Israel  should  talk 
with  the  PLO  provided  it  renounces 
terror  and  recognizes  Israel. 

On  questions  related  directly  to 
the  future  of  the  West  Bank,  the 
leaders  were  significantly  more 
eager  for  Israel  to  relinquish  control 
of  the  territories  than  were  respon¬ 
dents  in  the  public  sample.  Thus, 
•they  rejected  by  three  to  one  the  no¬ 
tion  that  Israel  should  maintain  per¬ 
manent  control  over  the  West 
Bank;  and  by  the  much  larger 
margin  of  over  four  to  one  they 
were  in  favour  of  territorial  com¬ 
promise  in  exchange  for  credible 
guarantees  of  peace. 

Cohen  suggests  that  two  of  the 
key  aspects  that  predispose  the  top 
leaders  to  more  conciliatory  at¬ 
titudes  is  their  contact,  on  one 
hand,  with  influential  non-Jews  in 
the  U.S.  and  on  the  other,  witha 
large  number  of  influential  Israelis, 
many  of  whom  strongly  oppose  the 
present  government  position- and 
support  other  views. 

“As  Jewish  communal  leaders  . 
learn  to  appreciate  distinctions 
between-  Israeli  leaders 'and 
policies.?  writes  Cdhen  “they  also 
.  come  to  recognize  that  expression 
of  their  more  conciliatory  foreign  ' 
policy  instincts  a  not  necessarily 
heretical  or  disloyal.". 


THAT  MANY  American  Jews  are 
uncomfortable  with  major  aspects 
of  Israel's  foreign  policy  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  results  of  the  project. 

By  almost  two  to  one  (48  per  cent 
-  to  29  per  cent,  with  23  unsure)  the 
respondents  affirmed  that  they  were 
“often  troubled  by  the  policies  of 
the  current  Israeli  govemmenr." 

By  a  similar  margin,  they  expres¬ 
sed  concern  at  the  way  the  Israeli 
government  has  been  handling  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  U.S.  They  agreed  (50 
per  cent  to  24  per  cent,  with  26  un¬ 
decided)  that  “Israeli  leaders  have 
sometimes  been  unnecessarily 
tactless  in  their  dealings  with 
American  officials”  and  that  Israeli 
policies  “have  hurt  Israel  in  the 
U.S.” 

CONCERN  about  the  effect  of 
Israeli  policies  on  relations  with  the 
U.S.  was  even  greater  among  the 
leaders  than  among  American  Jews 
al  large. 

Thus,  while  many  more  said  they 
were  troubled  by  the  government’s 
policies  (70  per  cent)  there  was  a 
near  consensus  that  the  government 
had  hurt  relations  unnecessarily.  By. 
over  four  to  one  (68  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent)  the  leaders  agreed  that 
Begin's  policies  had  hurt  Israel  in 
the  U.S.  and  even  more  (81  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent)  agreed  on  the 
tactlessness  of  Israeli  leaders. 

A  majority  of  American  Jewish 
leaders  (43  per  cent  to  32  per  cent) 
agreed  that  the  government’s 
policies  had  damaged  Israel,  and 
also  that  occupation  of  the  West 
Bank  could  erode  Israel's 
democratic  and  Jewish  character. 

The  Jewish  public  overwhelming¬ 
ly  supported  the  right  of  Israelis  to 
criticize  their  government  and  by  a 
four  to  one  margin  (70  per  cent  to 
17  per  cent  with  12  per  cent  not 
sure)  rejected  the  proposition  that 
Israelis  who  strongly  criticize  some 
of  its  policies  are  bad  for  Israel. 

They  also  assented  to  the.  view 
that  American-Jewish  organizations- 
should,  feel  free  to  criticize  Israel 
(60  per  cent  to  27  per  cent)  and  re¬ 
jected'  the  notion  that  “American 
Jews  should  .  not-  criticize  the 
Government  of  Israel's  policies 
publicly”  (57  per  cent  to  31  per 
cent). 


only  S60.000  according  to  the  of¬ 
ficial  rate  of  exchange  but  a  prince¬ 
ly  sum  in  this  country.  Because  he 
earned  a  foreign  salary,  the 
cameraman  was  allowed  to  finance 
construction  with  a  500,000-crown 
government  loan,  which  he  has  20 
years  to  repay  at  2  per  cent  interest. 

“My  family  has  lived  in  Prague 
for  300  years,"  said  the  cameraman, 
stroking  his  Van  Dyke  beard.  He 
was  seated  on  the  canvas  director's 
chair  used  during  the  filming  of  Hair 
in  the  upstairs  room  which  serves  as 
his  office  and  overlooks  the  Moldau 
River  and  part  oT  the  city.  “I  Teel  I 
am  Czech.  1  wouldn't  leave  the 
country,  except  for  reasons  of  work. 
For  the  past  five  years  I’ve  worked 
only  in  the  U.S.  —  Hair.  Ragtime. 
Garp,  Silk  wood  (not  yet  released)  — 
they  came  one  right  after  another. 
Boom  boom  boom.  When  Milos  got 
permission  to  shoot  here,  it  meant 
that  Tor  the  first  time  since  1978  I 
was  working  at  Barrandov.” 

Unlike  doctors  and  engineers,  un¬ 
like  artists  and  artisans  in  some  of 
the  other  Ea&ern  Bloc  countries, 
members  of  Czechoslovakia’s 
movie,  TV  and  theatre  community 
do  not  have  to  join  the  Communist 
Party  to  qualify  for  the  privilege  of 
earning  hard  currency.  The  govern¬ 
ment  apparently  recognizes  that 
culture,  and  not  politics,  is  the 
national  forte  of  a  people  that  likes 
to  describe  themselves  “as  having  a 
history  of  fighting  poorly  for  good 
causes." 


In  many  respects,  the  leaders' 
views  of  who  may  acceptably 
criticize  parallel  those  of  the  public 
and  they  were,  in  many  ways,  more 
resolute  than  the  public  in  support , 
of  Israelis  who  criticize  their , 
government.  At  the  same  time, 
among  the  leaders  only  a  narrow 
majority  (42  per  cent  to  37  per  cent) 
endorsed  organizational  criticism. 

COHEN  TRIES,  from  the  results  of 
his  survey,  to  construct  a  composite 
portrait  of  American-Jewish  opi¬ 
nion  of  Israeli  security-related 
policies.  According  to  him,  using 
the  terms  doves  and  hawks  as  a 
shorthand,  American  Jews  may  be 
divided  into  three  broad  groups: 

About  45  per  cent  of  American 
Jews  may  be  seen  as  doves,  that  is, 
roughly,  the  proportion  that  support 
territorial  compromise,  favour 
suspending  settlement  activity  and 
are  willing  to  consider  a  Palestinian 
homeland  on  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  that  does  not  threaten  Israel. 
In  fact,  much  more  than  45  per  cent 
supported  a  formula  for  talking  with 
the  PLO  if  it  recognizes  Israel.  In 
addition,  over  45  per  cent  affirmed 
the  right  of  American  Jews  loyal  to 
Israel  to  criticize  it. 

About  30  per  cent  of  American 
Jews  may  be  seen  as  hawks.  This  is 
roughly  the  proportion  that  rejected 
territorial  compromise;  somewhat 
more  wanted  permanent  Israeli 
control  of  the  West  Bank  and 
somewhat  fewer  rejected  even  a 
non-threatening  Palestinian 
homeland.  Roughly,  the  same 
proportion  also  rejected  the 
propriety  of  American-Jewish 
criticism  of  Israeli  policies. 

Between  the  doves  and  the 
hawks  were  the  roughly  25  per  cent 
who  were  ambivalent  or  inconsis¬ 
tent  about  the  major  policy  issues. 

Using  the  same  criteria,  Cohen 
says,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
about  60  per  cent  of.  the  leaders 
would  qualify  as  doves  and  about  25 
per  cent  as  hawks.  The  remaining  15 
per  cent  may  be  seen  as  ambivalent 
or  inconsistent. 

These  interesting  results  suggest 
that  Labour's  positions  enjoy  sup¬ 
port  among  the  majority  of  the 
American-Jewish  public  and'  its 
leadership  (although,  as  another 
part  of  the  research  indicates,  the 
current  Labour  leaders  do  not  ex¬ 
cite  enthusiasm  among  most 
American  Jews). 

Thus,  instead  of  leaving  the 
American-Jewish  field  to  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  “Peace  Now" 
movement.  Labour  could  try  to  es- 
lubish  a  political  infrastructure 
among  American  Jews  and  attempt 
to  recruit  those  Jews,  especially 
young  professionals  and  intellec¬ 
tuals  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
current  government’s  policies,  .to 
support  the  Labour-Zionist  cause. 
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SH0PPDP  tr  EATDT 
IN  JERUSALEM 


ARADiBOW 
OF  COLOUR 

Plan  ahead.  You  too  can  have  a 
colourful  balcony  or  garden 
come  Pessah  if  you  plan  it  now. 
Drop  by  at  HA'MASHTELA. 
Jerusalem's  No.1  nursery. 
They’ve  the  widest  selection  of 
seedlings  and  bulbs  ready  for 
planting  now  with  promise  for 
the  spring.  Everyday  they've 
something  new  and  interesting 
—  hyacinths,  anemones,  fresias. 
stocks,  and  dozens  more  in¬ 
cluding  vegetables.  To  top  it  all 
they've  Desha n  Or  the  wonder 
fertiliser.  They've  everything 
needed  to  turn  your  fingers 
green  and  they'll  give  you  plenty 
of  free  advice.  From  Yona.  Dido 
and  Yousouf  (previously  with 
Ben  Gad).  HA'MASHTELA.  17 
BEITAR.  TALPIOT  (bus  7). 
7.30-1.30.  4-5.30.  Friday  7-2. 


KEEP  YOUR  PROMISE 
TO  YOURSELF 

Now  that  the  holidays  are  over 
it's  time  to  take  it  off  and  keep  it 
off  at  the  one  and  only  WEIGHT 
WATCHERS.  Weight  watchers, 
the  authority  in  weight  reduc¬ 
tion  for  20  years  has  meetings 
all  over  the  country.  For  time 
and  place,  call  Weight  Warchers 
at  03-222131.  233402.  The 
English-speaking  group  meets 
with  Becky  at  the  Bnai  Brith 
Hall.  3  Keren  Hayesod  St., 
Jerusalem  every  Sunday  at 
4.00  p.m. 


MEAL  IN  A 
BUN 


It's  the  meat  that  made  BUNNY 
famous.  A  quarter  pound  of  pure 
chopped  meat,  .cooked  as  you 
request,  with  your  favourite 
sauce.  Kosher  under  Rabbinate 
supervision.  Plus  a  mouth¬ 
watering  serve  yourself  salad 
bar  with  great  dressings .  and 
homemade  soups,  real 
American  hot  dogs,  baked 
potatoes,  prarie  chips,  and 
more.  Half  price  menu  for  kids. 
BUNNY  BURGER  (they  keep 
coming  back  for  more).  1 
AGRON.  near  Plaza  and  Kings 
Hotels.  NOTE  NEW  HOURS 
Sun.-Thurs.;  noon  til  10  p.m.. 
Friday  til  2.30  p.m.  After  Shab- 
bat  til  10  p.m.  Takeaways  at 
your  service.  See  yal 


DELI  NEPI, 
STANDING  ORDERS, 
SITTING  DOWN. 

In  America  they  called  it  corned 
beef,  in  England  its  hot  brisket, 
in  other  places  its  called  salt 
beef.  On  one  thing  they  all 
agree.  Its  the  tastiest, 
scrumptious,  mouth-watering 
meal  ever  put  between  two 
slices  of  rye  bread.  And  its  yours 
at  DELI  NEPI,  Jerusalem's  own 
Kosher  deli.They've  also  got 
chopped  herring,  chopped  liver, 
cold.  cuts,  great  salads, 
traditional  sweetmeats  and 
dozens  of  other  delicacies. 
Going  on  a  picnic  or  having  a 
party.  DELI  NEPI  for  take 
aways.  And  they've  added 
chairs  and  tables,  to  make  your 
eating  even  'nore'  heimische. 
DELI  NEPI.  16  REHOV  SHAM- 
MAI.  KIKAR  ZION  end.  Open  9 
am- 7. 30  pm  Friday  til  3  pm.  Tel.  ■ 
02-223746. 


THE  GARDEN  CAFE, 
WARM  WELCOME, 
DAIRY  DELIGHTS, 
APPEALING  AMBIENCE  \ 

So  convenient  (right  in  the 
centre  of  the  hotel  area),  so 
relaxing  (colpurfully  green  with 
plants  and  shrubbery),  .so 
inviting  (dairy  ahd  fish  delights 
served  to  please).  That's  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE,  open  from 
10.30  a.m.  till  midnight,  Friday 
till  3  and  after  Shabbat.  They've 
fine  grilled  buttered  fish; 
traditional  bagels,  smoked 
salmon  and  cream  cheese; 
piquant  hot  cheese  plate:  soups, 
salads,  blintzes.  gorgeous 
gateaux,  ices,  fruit  juices,  beers 
etc.  And  for  those  cooler  nights, 
the  Chefs  Comer,  an  intimate 
indoor  rendezvous.  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE.  1  Washington 
Street,  opposite  The  King  David 
Hotel.  Phone  02-221786 


@ 

Pick  up 

a  soldier 


FREELY 

CONVERTIBLE  HIGH 
INTEREST  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  ACCOUNTS. 

Bank  Leumi.  Israel's  first  and 
largest  bank,  is  now  offering 
even  better  services  for  tourists, 
non-residents.  temporary 
residents,  and  new  immigrants 
at  Bank  Leumis  Jerusalem 
Tourist  Centre  Branch.  47  Jaffa 
Rd.  Open  a  Time  Deposit 
account  in  any  foreign  currency, 
receive  maximum  interest  (tax 
free  in  Israel),  bank  by  mail  and 
withdraw  at  your  convenience. 
Services  also  available  at  Bank 
Leumi's  Tourist  Service 
Branches  in  Jerusalem  at  King 
David.  Plaza.  Hilton.  Ramada- 
Shalom,  Diplomat  and  Sheraton 
hotels.  The  Tourist  Centre,  in 
addition  to  operating  Free 
Foreign  Currency  Time  Deposit 
Accounts  (confidentiality 
assured)  exchanges  foreign 
currency,  redeems  State  of 
Israel  Bonds,  handles  checking 
and  securities  accounts, 
property  and  business  deals, 
withdrawals  by  mail  or  telex  and 
provides  many  other  facilities 
that  you  expect  from  one  of  the 
world's  top  banks.  Our  English 
speaking  multi-lingual  tellers 
are  at  your  service  also  in  our 
Tel  Aviv  Tourist  Centre,  130 
Ben  Yehuda  Street.  Tel.  (03) 
229231  and  at  Tel  Aviv's  major 
hotels  along  the  sea  front.  Why 
not  drop  in  for  details; 

BANK  LEUMI.  JERUSALEM 
TOURIST  CENTRE.  47  JAFFA 
ROAD.  P.O.B.  2090. 

Tel.  227471 
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GO  NATIVE 
AT  YEMJNTS 


If  you're  ’  dying  for  a  great 
cnarcoal-grilled  steak  from 
prime  aged  beef,  or  succulent 
laimb  chops,  or  tasty  shishlik 
from  first  class  young  veal  then 
follow  the  market  workers  of  the 
.Mahane  Yehuda  shouk  to 
YEMINI'S  BAR  B  QUE.  They 
know  what's  best.  YEMINI'S 
also  have  great  Shnitzel,  Half  a 
Fried  Chicken  with  chips  and 
garnish,  at  only  IS  350  Mixed 
Grill.  Real  American 
Hamburgers,  all  the  spaghetti 
you  can  eat  for  only  IS  250.  and 
plenty  of  salads  and  hors 
d'oeuvers.  If  you're  a  tourist 
looking  for  local  colour,  a 
student  on  a  tight  budget  or  a 
native  seeking  real  value  for 
money  try  YEMINI'S  BAR  B 
QUE.  69  AGGRIPAS.  behind 
the  Clal  Building.  Tel.  247210. 
Open  Sun.  Thur.  7.30  a.m.  till  3 
a.m.  (that's  right).  Saturday  after 
Shabbat.  Kosher  under 
Rabbinate  supervision. 


MAMMA  LEONE 
MAKA  YOU  AN  OFFA 
YOU  GANNA  REFUSE 


First  class  Italian  food.  Pizza, 
Antipasti.  Ministre,  Pasta 
Ripiena  (Ravioli.  Gnocchi. 
Lasagne),  home-made  Pasta 
Asciuta.  excellent  desserts  and 
selected  wines,  with  the  kitchen 
under  the  supervision  of  Mario 
of  Milano  have  made  MAMMA 
LEONE  the  capital's  popular 
Italian  eating  place.  Best  of  all 
are  the  competitive  prices. 
Kosher.  Credit  cards  accepted 
MAMMA  LEONE.  5  Hillel  St. 
(almost  opposite  EL  AL).  Open 
noon  till  3.30  p.m..  6  p.m  - 
midmght.  Friday  till  2.30  p.m. 
Saturday  evening.  Tel  242767 


AND  YOUR  HEALTH 
VO!  LOOK  AFTER  YOU. 

Health  foods  —  whether  you 
eat  them  for  health,  for  the  taste 
or  because  you  love  them,  in  the 
end  you'll  make  your  way  to 
HA'ADAMA.  Jerusalem's  oldest 
and  most  popular  health  food 
store.  They've  the  biggest 
selection  imaginable  from  apple 
cider  vinegar,  thru*  wheat  germ, 
bran  (bulk  purchased  — 
cheaper  for  you),  mung.  alfalfa 
etc.,  for  sprouting,  dried  nuts. 
Hains  oils  and  dressings,  natural 
cosmetics,  health  breads, 
organic  fruits,  etc.  and  hundreds 
more  great  natural  foods. 
HA'ADAMA.  4  BEZALEL  ST. 
(opposite  Art  Academy),  Tel. 
246609.  Convenient  hours  7 
a.m. -6  p.m.  (straight  through), 
Friday  7-1.30. 


Big  banks  ‘did  not  mobilize 
funds’  to  regulate  bank  shares 


Your  money  and  your 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  four  large  bank¬ 
ing  groups:  Leumi,  Hapoalim,  IDB 
and  Mizrahi,  whose  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  “regulating”  their  shares  on 
the  stock  market  was  only  to 
facilitate  the  mobilization  of  funds 
for  new  issues,  did  not  in  actual  fact 
mobilize  any  money  —  net  —  in  the 
past  five  years.  This  fact  emerges 
from  a  study  -  just  published  by 
Euroieam,  a  financial  consultancy 
firm  headed  by  Dr.  Manfred 
Gersienfeld  and  Ilan  Barzel. 

During  these  five  years  (1978 
through  October  6,  1983)  these  four 
groups  raised  S877  million  by 
floating  issues.  The  interest  they 
earned  on  these  sums  raised  their 
total  income  to  about  SI. 2  billion. 

“It  is  reasonable  to  assume,” 
Euroteam  notes,  “that  they  spent 
about  Sl.2b.  on  regulating  the  price 
of  their  shares,  even  if  they  bought 
them  at  a  price  under  the  market 
value.  Thus  one  sum  baiances  out 
the  other.” 

However,  it  is  stressed  that  this  is 
true  for  the  four  groups  if  taken  as  a 
whole  —  there  may  be  individual 


gains  or  losses  for  each  separate 
group. 

If  it- is  assumed  that  these  S1.2b. 
worth  of  shares  will  drop  in  price 
until  they  equal  financial  instru¬ 
ments  paying  a  7  per  cent  (in  dollar 
terms)  net  interest,  these  shares  will 
fall  in  value  by  27  per  cent.  This 
means  that  the  four  groups  together 
will  lose  5350m.  (at  October  6, 1983 
prices).  However,  the  joint  loss 
drops  to  about  S250m.  since  the 
banks  bought  these  shares  some  5  to 
10  per  cent  under  the  market  price 
of  October  6. 

(This  loss  will  not  appear  in  the 
1983  financial  statements  since  the 
banks  hold  considerable  financial 
current  assets  and  will  gain  by  the 
recent  devaluation.) 

On  the  basis  of  a  net  dollar  yield 
of  seven  percent,  the  market  value 
of  the  bank  shares  of  these  four 
groups  is  54 ,4b.  The  adjusted  profits 
for  the  four  groups  was  $70rn.  in 
1982  —  a  good  year  for  profits,  but 
the  groups,  except  for  Mizrahi,  lost 
in  the  first  half  of  1983  once  their 
profits  were  adjusted. 

Their  price/earning  ratio  was 
about  60  in  1982. 


U 


An  estimated  $50,000  worth  of  hashish  was  found  recently  in  an  orchard 
near  Mosbav  Beit  Oved,.  on  the  coastal  plain.  The  hashish,  believed  to 
have  come  from  Lebanon,  was  in  sole  and  cake  form.  '  fiPPA) 


Hapoalim  workers  offer  to  buy  own  bank  shares 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Hapoalim  bank  workers  yesterday  showed  their  faith  in 
the  solidity  of  the  bank  by  offering  to  divert  one  month’s  salary  to  buy 
Hapoalim  bank  shares. 

According  to  Hapoalim  officials,  the  offer  was  “entirely  spontaneous. 
It  started  among  senior  officials  and  the  rank  and  file  at  the  same  time. 
There  was  absolutely  no  formal  request  made  to  our  staff  to  buy  our  own 
shares,  and  anyone  who  doesn't  want  to  buy  simply  doesn’t  have  to  do 
so."  The  Hapoalim  group  employs  about  10.UUU. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
Post  Hnance  Reporter 

QUESTION:  The  bank  share, 
situation  has  made  me  very  nervous 
and  quite  frankly  I  bave  become  disfi- 
lusioned  with  bank  shares.  I  want  to 
get  but  as  fast  as  possible.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  go  about  getting  rid  of  my 
bank  shares? 

ANSWER:  A  number  of  fectora 
must  be  considered.  At  this  stage  it 
is  not  yet  clear  whether  institutional 
support  for  the  shares  will  be 
-forthcoming  and  if  so  at  what  levels. 
As  a  result  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
what  the  prices  will  be  for  bank 
shares  on  the  first  day  of  stock, 
market  trading.  When  you  say  “I 
want  to  getout  as  fast  as  possible,”  I 
assume  you  do  not  mean  getting  out 
at  any  cost.  In  view  of  that,  I  suggest 
that  you  place  your  sell  orders  with 
price’  limits.  If  the  price  of  the 
shares  goes  below  the  price  limit  you 
will  obviously  not  sell  them.  At  the  - 
same  time,  however,  you  will  not 
have  sold  them  at  a  price  which  is 
totally  unacceptable.  ; 

QUESTION:  I  have  lost  R&  bhfa 
in  the  sfaekeL  My  Patam  account  of¬ 
fers  me  a  net  return  of  approximately 
4  per  cent.  What  other  dollar  Invest¬ 


ment  alternatives  can  you  suggest? 

ANSWER:  \The  alternatives  • 
available  to  you  probably  less ; 
limited  than  you  imagine.  Just sonic- 
of  the  possibilities  are  investments; 
in  Eurobonds  in  various  currencies,- 
foreign  shares  and  Israeli  shares  ' 
traded  in  the  American,  markets.  In; 
the  case  of- the  latter,  the  shares  of . 
Israeli  industrial  companies  traded 
on  the  American  stock  exchanges 
carry  with;  them  the  advantage  of 
being  free  of  capital  gains  tax.  . 

QUESTION:  My  .Wife  end  T  are 
going  overseas.  We  have  purchased 
the  legally  allowable  $500  each  in  ; 
cash  and  $2,500  each  hi  travellers 
cheques.  Since  I  have  a a  international 
credit  card  with  a  very  large  credit 
liue,  cn  l  draw  out  as  unch  mosey 
oretseas  as  I  want  to? 

ANSWER:  -Most  definitely  not. . 
The  manager  cjf  a  foreigo  currency, 
department  in  one  of  Tef  Aviv’s 
'commercial  banks  has'  advised  me 
chat  the  maximum  $3,000  limit  ac¬ 
cording' lb  the  law  is  no t  to  ;be  cbt-  ■: 
c  ceded  Tri  cash  withdrawals  when  ’  ’ 
overseas.  However.  'the  burden  of 
slaying  within  the  law  is -on  the  in-  : 
dividual  and  not  on  the  bank.  That.- 


-  mean*  that.  the.  bahkwill  not  check 
how. much  cash-aa  to'diyidaai.&s 
withdrawn  while;fee  iaoverscasiv A 
;  QUESTION  i_  Dariag  tf&  peffcd 
offlnandal  uncertainty,  hbvfhsre%' 
pri  ces  of  the  government  ggtd  -  otfai 
and  medals  fared?  ^ 

,rANSWER:T  Aa  one  wbiM-fiip 
•  cxpe6tcd,  the_prices  Jof  goIdTriohB; 
and  ’medals  have  .  made'  good  -id- 
.  yances,  as  gold  is  stfil  cohriderectaa 
a  fine  “store  ;irf  virtue.^  A  Teccnify 
published  *  report  -  Indicates  ^tfcat 


were  / sefl  ing^-wv. 
marketat  a  prioeeqmvalent 


by.  15-25/pbr  cfcnt;; V 

QUESTION:  How  havefte  Breefi 
shkres  traded  la  'AlDKict'bchayed^^B' 
dw  qgreut  crises?'  ~  *V‘ 7 

’.  ANSWERS  When  ii^s  <£  tbe’2^ 
pet- dent, 

^steritypJ^/W^ , 
adtfttidtfTo  -the  dwore  of  i6c 
Aviv*  Stock  w#  si 

stoppage  of  trading  Ter  •  aar,SqteE»r 
twp.Thesfear  ,ws’ 
trial  lytbdka 

but  recovciWandaSof  Friday^ 
tober  14,  w??re  at  theiighest 
of  the&Tjtcovery  levels 


Major  hanks  ‘secretive’  over  solvency  I  Tadiran  welcomes  idea  of 


'  .  -  •  l  .  .J  V  J  j J-  ,-V . .  >,V  ■  *  •, 

L'?'-  .f' 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Are  Israeli  banks 
solvent?  No  one  really  knows  ex¬ 
cept  the  banks  themselves  and  the 
Bank  of  Israel  —  and  nobody  is 
ready  to  talk.  Everyone  is  taking 
cover  behind  “bank  secrecy,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Heriuf  Cohn,  an  ad¬ 
vocate,  who  heads  Jerusalem's 
International  Firm  Controlling 
Solvency  of  Banks. 

Cohn,  of  Denmark,  says  his 
organization  collects  information 
on  the  solvency  of  banks  and  sells 
this  information  to  “pension  funds, 
insurance  companies  and  other  in¬ 
terested  groups  or  individuals”  so 
they  can  plan  their  investments. 

“For  some  time  now,”  Cohn 
notes,  “investors  have  been  more 
interested  in  the  safety  of  their 
money,  which  means  the  solvency 
of  banks,  than  in  high  interest 
rales." 

At  the  end  of  1982,  he  applied  to 
all  the  major  banks  in  Israel  for  in¬ 
formation,  but  received  no  replies. 
He  then  turned  to  the  Bank  of  Israel 
and  was  informed  that  no  such  in¬ 
formation  could  be  revealed  since  it ' 
violated  the  banking  secrecy  laws. 

“Therefore,  I  had  to  advise  my 
clients  (Cohn  refuses  to  disclose 
how  many  clients  his  firm  has, -and 
how  many  are  in  Israel  or  abroad)  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions." 


He  notes  that  he  has  received  simiarly 
uninformative  replies  from  all  Euro¬ 
pean  banks,  however,  American 
banks  do  reveal  information.  “Eight 
of  the  10  largest  banks  in  the  U.S. 
are  really  insolvent,"  Cohn  says. 
The  reason  being  that  they  lend 
money  to  Third  World  countries, 
which  are  unable  to  pay  rather  the 
interest  or  the  capital  on  these 
loans.  Worldwide,  some  300  banks 
are  in  trouble  having  lent  money  to 
more  than  40  governments.  These 
40  countries  owe  the  banks  about 
5500  million. 

-A  few  months  ago,  Cohn  wrote  to 
the  Bank  of  Israel,  saying  that  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  solvency  of  banks 
was  of  vital  importance,  particularly 


since  the  government  does  not 
guarantee  accounts  up  to  5100,000, 
as  the  American  government  does. 
Moreover,  he  wrote,  the  banks  here 
buy  their  own  shares  on  the  stock 
market,  making  it  virtually  impossi¬ 
ble  for  outsiders  to  work  out  the , 
real  value  of  the  banks  shares.  ( 
Finally,  Israeli  banks  advertize  on ' 
the  radio  and  in  the  newspapers, 
and  these  advertisements  should 
only  be  allowed  if  the  banks  are 
clearly  solvent. 

Israeli  banks  have  issued  several 
statements  lately  drawing  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  solvency  of 
the  banks  per  se,  and  their  inability 
to  continue  to  regulate  the  price  of 
their  own  shares. 


employing  U.S.  engineers 


20  years 

scientific cooDerationmark 


Brazil  will  pay  off  debt  arrears  *by  year’s  end’ 


BAHRAIN  (Reuter).  ■—  Brazil's 
central  bank  governor,  on  a  world 
tour  to  persuade  bankers  to  accept 
a  rescheduling  package  for  the 
country’s  1984  debts,  said  Brazil 
would  be  able  to  pay  "off  arrears  on 
its  debt  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

AfTonso  Cclso  Pasture  said  he 
had  no  indication  that  Brazil  would 
need  .a.  new  loan  to  eradicate  the  ar¬ 
rears  -  by  '•  the-  year-end  as  some 
bankers-ihave  suggested.. . 

“There  has  been  same  confusion 


over  bridging  finance,”  he  said. 
“We  have  some  arrears  in  pay¬ 
ments,  but  so  far  I’ve  no  indication 
that  we  need  bridging  finance." 

Bankers  estimate  Brazilian  pay¬ 
ments  arrears  at  about  S3  billion, 
but  Celso  Pas  to  re  said  Brazil  would 
be  able  to  arrange  loan  repayments 
so  that  it  was  up  to  date  by  the  end 
of  1983. 

•  Brazil  is  the  third  world's  largest 
borrower,  with  foreign  debts  es-i 
timated  at  $90b. 


Jerusalem  Prat  Staff 

The  possibility  of  the  immigration 
of  American  Jewish  engineers  and 
electronics  experts  for  employment 
at  Tadiran  was  investigated  at  a  re- 
cent  tour  of  the  company's 
enterprises  by  some  100  young  U.S. 
Jewish  leaders. 

The  visitors  received  a  favourable 
response  to  the  idea  from  Aluf  (res.) 
Nati  Sharon  i  of  the  Tadiran  ex¬ 
ecutive,  who  discussed  wages  and 
working  conditions  with  the  tour 
participants. 

The  young  leadership  team 
visited  Tadiran's  military  signal 
corps  and  electronics  division 
laboratories  as  well  as  the  firm’s 
communications  division.  The  latter 
has  achieved  worldwide  distinction 
for  its  Tadex  computerised 


electronic  telephone  exchanges. 

Members  of  the  group  were 
impressed  by  the  company’s  high 
technological  revel,  and  raised  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  possibility  of  Israel— 
U.S.  cooperation  in  military  and 
civilian  development  projects. 

Sharoni,  personal  assistant  to 
Tadiran  general  manager,  Yigal 
Ne'e  man,  noted  that  Tadiran  has  a 
staff  of  some  10,000,  of  whom 
roughly  40  per  cent  are  scientists, 
engineers,  technicians  and  software 
and  computer  experts. 

He  said  the  concern’s  exports  are 
expected  to  surpass  the  5200  million 
mark  this  year,  out  of  an  overall 
production  figure  of  half  a  billion 
dollars.  The  company’s  aim, 
Sharoni  said,  is  to  increase  exports 
primarily  to  the  U.S.  and  western 
Europe. 


Jerusalem  Prat  Staff r  ’"V";  -Sisl^iprraident-  of  thfr- Institute' 
“App«wdSi*i«^i2b' 

marks  of  German  funds  have  been  "  .  ^nItltute  ~ 

spent  to  promote  cooperation  .Medwrt  Research  ,■  •  . 

between  sciintists  lb  toaelana  Ger-  -  £*•««»  .**&■  Wtmnp**--' 
many,"  said  Dr.  Gunter  LeKr,  ■  W'WWPSgk 

director-general  df  the  Gehuml  ^.Minerva  foup^on,wiuch  li^:. 
Ministry ;  for  :Rese«rc:h-  ittd  .^rseel>;  the.. 

Technology,  ata  mdefing  yesterday’ :  {£f?' 

at  the  Weiztnahh  ' 

Science  to  mark  the  20th  anniver-  ^ceP  the  lnstirnte  in  the  forefrontof 
saxy  of  cooperation. .  science..  ,  -  .  ;  -  _  : : 

.  Those  resppnsibie  ihr  initiating;-  ■  ^Twenty  yema  ago  Self  recaned,,.: 
this  relationship'  had  every  nghtto  there  were  -  !9-  jolnT  Mrnetva 
be  proud,  Lehr  added/  because'  research  projects,  nutated.  Today, 
cooperation  in  seieneb. had  paved  ■  he  said,  diet*  ro-TO  o»*<ungpro« 
the  way  for  ties  lo  .the  'economic,'  J«“  P" 

cultural  and  political  spheres;  as  ,a”d  German  ^scientists  are^  epr-  - 


18  countries  due  at  tourism  exhibition 


Jerusalem  Prat  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  At  least  18  countries 
are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
International  Tourism  Exhibition  to 
be  held  at  the  Fair  TSrounds  from 
November  3  to  10. 

Holland,  which  at  first  refused  to 
participate  officially  in  the  exhibi¬ 


tion,  yesterday  decided  to  do  so  fol¬ 
lowing  a  parliamentary  debate,  ex¬ 
hibition  organizers  told  The 
Jerusalem  Past. 

. Rumania,  PortugatT  Spain, 

England,  Belgium,  Scandinavia, 
Austria  and  Germany  will  also  be 
participating  officially,  while  some 
10  other  nations  will  be  unofficially 
represented  by  tourism  agents. 

Fair  Grounds  Centre  Director 
Ya’akov  Ben-Gera  said  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  bring  together 
the  who’s  who  in  tourism,  while  dis¬ 
playing  Israel’s  advantages  and 
tourism  potential.. 


well- as  serviag  to'  iiicrease  m  laborating.  .  ■ -  :  i  .  U.V; 

understanding  between  Israel  and  .beep;  assocwt^T- 

Germany  -  1  ^  -  with  the  Minerva  programme  810®=“ 

“Israel’s  scientihc  links  wi&Ger-  JJ1*  °Sfc  ’ 

many  are  second ^importance' only  '  th®  fwrn^ying  ..tI^dy  ^'  Jcwrih  - 
to  those  maibtamed  vrifc  the  XJsJl  fiufrf"n8  under  the  Qcrtoaji^^ 
said  Minister  ’  of :  Science-  arid  -  *ouId  prevent  Israels  and  Gennarfi; ; 
Development  Yuval  Ne’ema^  who  -  fro^  cooperabng  ^^eneraboas.. 
represented  the  government  at  The  Yet’  a  feW . 

“That.  ‘cboperatiM,*’-.  Ne’eman'  munities,.  bridges  had  been  biph 
went “began  duiirig 

30's  when  many  Gennan-Jei^h  if  ^  twpebt 

scientists,  deprived  of  their  postir  in.  -three-  spientuto,  nail  of •  whom  have 
Germany,  look  up  positions  in  thia '  sincc  paMed  away,  for  playing  a  key 
country.  Now,  of  course,  cooper^  -  role  m -thu jjipcess:  Weizmanh  fit- 


country.  Now,  of  cimese,  coopeau  -  role  ia  this^rpeess:  Weiznianh  &- 
tion  is  oh.  a  completely  different:  :■*«$*:  Amos  de-ShaJ^ 

basis.”  -  -  ;  and;  Gerhard  Schnudt,.  and  the 


Ne'emah  revbaled 

soon  mako  an  fifficiai  »Wt.  to  GOr-:  Wolfgang  Gentner, 

many,  his  first  official  visit  since* as-  Weizmann  Institute  Professor  : 

sutning  his  ministerial  post.  ;  <  Shneior  Ufsoh,  also  involved  with.  ; 

Chairing  the  meeb’ngat  the  Weiz- ; (he  collaborative  process  for  many 
mann  Institute's . ^Schmindt'-- years,- reviewed  its  achievements 
Auditorium  were  Professor  Michael  over  the  last  two  decades.  •  .  .. 
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MINISTRY  OF 

SDEROT  SHIKUN  UFITUAH  -CONSTRUCTION  AND  HOUSING 

LOCAL  COUNCIL  LEYISRAELLtd.  Southern  Region 


ACROSS 
1  How  biR  could  the  photo¬ 
graph  be?  That's  for  the 
Prime  Minister  »o  decide 
(7,4) 

9  ^  golfer  of  inflexible  deter¬ 
mination  (3.2.4) 

10  S.trred  printings  one  studies 
(5) 

11  Totally  engaee  the  attention 
of  the  sailor's  eye?  (6) 

12  A  sober  fellow  gome  back  in 
the  sea  on  the  French  coast 
(8) 

13  Stimulatinc  drink  that  takes 
some  beating  (3-3) 

15  Recommended  bv  the  Swiss 
Tourist  Office  for  holiday¬ 
makers  needing  a  chance? 
(8) 

18  Gallivanting  centaurs  of  pre- 
Roman  origin  (8) 

19  Recognised  centre  for  torg- 
erv  (6) 

21  Make  a  song  about  what 
sulky  children  do  to  deal 
with  rain-water?  (8) 

23  Leaves  British  Bail  and  goes 
on  the  stage  (6) 

2G  Everything  and  nothing  to  a 
burgh  jn  Scotland  (5) 

27  Charmian’s  extraordinary 
aversion  to  authority  (9) 

28  Government  hand-out  to 
those  who  have  retired  (7.4) 


DOWN 

1  Proverbially  odious  thing  to 
do  (7) 

2  Cash  inducement  to  old  boy 
getting  up  before  sunrise  (5) 

3  Wickedly  improper  for  nse 
in  a  storm?  (9) 

4  .Sunburn  about  right  for 
Highland  swimmers?  (4) 

5  Unaware  of  the  facts,  1  go 
and  deliver  a  tirade  about  the 
North  (8) 

6  Law  and  order?  (5) 

7  Batting  with  elegance  and 
with  ostentation  on  a  grand 
scale?  (2,5) 

8  One  who  believes  we  ought 
to  have  a  higher  standard  of 
living  <8) 

14  Grotesque  conclusion  for  a 
21  to  come  to  (8) 

16  Rnman  car  1  ordered  from 
12  in  Roman  times  (9) 

17  How  to  keep  a  mint  in  a 
fresh  condition?  (8) 

18  Get  in  some  wire-netting, 
maybe  (7) 

20  What  the  orthodox  Moslem 
woman  will '  have  to  face 
when  she  goes  abroad  (7) 

22  Up-market  piano  for  a  ship 
that  can  go  where  it  likes  (5) 

24  Argentine  conscript  attach¬ 
ing  nothing  to  elegance  of 
dress?  (5) 

25  After  duty  I  may  be  bailed 
for  a  lift  (4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jamaica:  Aza.  15  Aza.  638262.  Balsam.  S&Jah 
Eddin.  272315.  Shu’afat,  Shu'afai  Road, 
810108.  Dar  Eldawa,  Herod's  Gale.  282058. 
Td  Aviv:  Yehuda  Hamaccabi.  455198.  Kupat 
Holim  ClaJii.  7  Amsterdam,  225142. 

PeSsk  TUcva:  Kuput  Holim  ClaJit,  Haim  Qzer. 
905271. 

Nenmya:  Kupat  Holim  dalii.  3i  Brodeuki. 
91123. 

Haifa:  Yavnc.  7  Ibn  Sina,  67228B.  Niizan. 
Kiryai  Yam,  751680. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


JerMilem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.).  Hudassah  E.K.  (internal-  surgery, 
orthopedics-  ophthalmology).  Misgov  Ladaefi 
(obstetrics). 

Tcf  Avfv:  Rokaft  (pediatrics,  internal,  surgery). 
Net  any  a.  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology,  surgery). 


Yhonc  numbers:  Jerualent,  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa.  — 
101.  Dan  Region  (Ramnl  Gan,  Bnei  Brak, 
Givatayimi  —  78 II II. 

'Ashdod  2222  Nazareth  54333  • 

Ashkclon  23333  Neunya  23333 

Bui  Yam  58555/6  Petah  Tlkva  912333 

Beersheba7BJ33  Rehovot  054-51333 

Rtshon  LeZion  942333 
Safed  30333 
Tiberias  2011 1 


Eilat  72333 
H  opera  22333 
Hoi  on  803133-4 
Nnharij  a  923333 


POLICE 


Dial  fOO  far  moat  pans  of  Hm  i 
.dial  924444,  Hryat  Skmom . 


Magen  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  arc  open 
from  8  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  Emergency  home'callf 
by  doctors  at  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate.  .  _ 

Rape  Crista  Ceotte  (24  bom),  for  help  caB  Td 
Aviv,  1 234819,  Jcrasateai —8101 10,  and  Haifa 
88791.  _ 

“Erin**  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid,  Td.:' 
Jensaleffl  669911,  Td  Aviv  253311,  Haifa  538- 
888.  Beenhrba  48111.  Netaaya  35316. 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Can  03-972484 
(nwlti-flne) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  Hnes) 


Build  Your  House  in  Sderot 

In  cooperation  with  Sderot  Local  Council,  Shikun  Ufituah  Leyisrael  Ltd.,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing,  Israel  .  Lands- Administration  announces 
registration  for  the  above  programme,  under  whicl> 29  plots  wili.be  allocated  for  the 
construction  of  single-  and  two-family,  houses.  '  ;  . 

Registration  will  open  at  8,30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  18,  and  close  at  T2 
noon  on  Tuesday,  November  9/1983. 

Registration  will  take  place  at  the  local  council's  offices,  every  weekday,  during 
rmal  working  hours. 

detailed  prospectus  and  additional  details  are  available  at  the  above  offices. 


Israel  Lands 
Administration 
Southern  District 


Nebvot 
Local  Council 


Shikun  Ufituah 
L e-Israel  Co.  Ltd. 


Ministry  of 
Construction 
and  Housing 
Southern  District 


Build  Your  Home  in  Netivot 


tion  of  one-family  homes.  ....  tonsT:ruc- 

Registration  will  open  at  8.30  ajn.  on  Tuesday,  October  18, 1883  and  end  at  1 9  _ _ 

Wednesday,  November  9,  1983.  at  12  “o®**  on 

Registration  will  be  held  at  the  Netivot  Local  Council  Headquarters  throuahnm  tv 
during  regular  working  hours.  ^  tne  week 

A  detailed  prospectus  and  further  particulars  are  available  .  at  the  above  office 


and  get  the  Wall  Street  stock  exchange  quotations 

as  well  as  the  best  global  newspaper. 

-  Sole  distributor. 

Steimatzky 


fBUmSL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CANADIAN 

amhucan  nmamjmFffi" 

For  details,  call:  (03)  445-111,  ext.  420  42 1 
or  write:  277  Hayarkon  St.,  Tel  Aviv  ’ 
BELL  GODTNLOCK  (ISRAEL)  LIMITED'  ’ 

A  subsidlaiy  of  BELL  GOUINLOCK  UMIIED, 

■  Investmant  Dealers  since  1920* 
pronto,  New  'Xorfc.  .and  aU-  pan&cUaa .  dhies 


Monday,  October  17,  1983  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Seven 
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■  W'B^lSfcftS!I"BSi3:  Nine  TTien  are  running 

’  municipal  elections.  and-  hard-core.  Beer&hcba.  Liora  Mo 
.  Labourites-  will  vole  for  MfC "  Uri  • 

'■Sabag;  the  religious  community  will 

.  vote  for  one  of  the  three'  religious'  •  ^  u  m 

lists;  the  intellectuals  are  Ukely  to  *  111  muwPmi 

Split  their  votes  between  Mapara  kjllllf  1  2£ 
and  independent  Dr.  Ehud  Avivi;  CZ3 

the  disadvantaged-  wilt  spBt  .  .. 

..  weirs’ between  rhe  .Black  Panthers 

.  and  Tami  -However,  one  thing  '  0^  "W%  , 

.jfaems  likely:  Mayor  Eliahu  Nawi  111  I  I  I  | 

.will  not  have  tolook  for  a  new  job  ai 

•east  for  another  four  years.  _ 

.*  Alt  the  polls  conducted  by  local  '  .  .  . 

weeklies  predict .  that  incumbent  „  His-  nvak  "*  to  P°,nt  “P 

Nawi  wHf  not  be  ousted  though  he  flaws  ,n  such  lhinkin8  and  to 

.‘will  win  by  a  slim  marain.  Jurt  one  ?romise  solutions.  Balfour  Kiviti, 
^yote  over  40  'per  cent  of  those  cast  ’ormerly  Nawi’s  right-hand  man  and 
-will  give. Nawi  the  mayorship  again  now  his  bitterest  opponent, 
'and  even  his  rivals  concede  that  Prom«s«  to  streamline  the 
'  their. only,  chance  lies  in  the  hope  of  mun,c,Pal  bureaucracy  and  to  work 
forcing  a  second  ballot,  assuming  lowards  a  morc  integrated  society, 
‘-■that  all  the  non-Nawi  lists  will  be  ,  is  known  as  the  “bulldozer'’ 

■  ^abletoJine  up  behind  one  candidate  C?r  l“e  ^ay  he  B°l  lhin&  done  “ 

against  the  mayor  in  November  Nairn  s  lieutenant.  When  it  was 

-  Not  that  anybody  is  conceding  d*c,“cd  to  raove  W  buses  0M  of 
■-defeat.  On  the  contrary,  each  can-  lh*  do'vntown  m  Md  to  build  a 

odaie  b  publicly  nSStaining  that  pedeslr,anJmal1*  Kiv?u  bulldozed  40 
:-h’is  list  will  sweep  the  city  on  dec-  SLr“l  vendora  oul  overnight 

.  ’  lion  day.  Though  there  are  only  21  f1*  th?  buses  ™}  31,01  lhc  mail 

‘city  council  seats,  at  least  two  lists  m^!  .,n,  ,ec  m°nlhs: 

Nawi-s  and  that  of  second  H  took  Jerusalem  six  j«ars.  but 

‘•deputy,  Yeshayahu  Zamir,  name  42  w?.d,d  ?  in  l.hree  monlhs'  hc  ^ 
-  candidates.  Even  the  five  lists  not  W|tb  s^isfactiorL  _  - 

■fielding  a  mayoral  candidate  each  LHe  P^ont,scc‘  to  do  something 

say,  in  their  public  pronounce-  ab®u*  air  downtown 

ments,  that  seven  seats  are  in  the  barred  department  store  win- 

bag.  dows.  Indeed  a  year  later,  store  win- 

Despite  such  bravado,  the  elec-  dows  have  attractive  again, 

lion  campaign  is  decidedly  mild  and  bul  the  buscs  were  s,mP1y  moved 

lacklustre,  and  many  eligible  voters  dow*  the  slfeet-  PafWng  became  a 
may  simply  stay  home  on  October  Pfoblem. 

25.  The  smorgasbord  of  candidates-  ...  . 

requires  a  discriminating  taste  and  KIVITI  ASSERTS  that  plans  for 
•much' of  the  public  is  asking  curing  every  ill  in  the  city  are  coi- 

/■'fKiviti?  AviW?  Who  are  theyf  lec,tinf  “  mumc*Pal  d™"; 

They  know  Nawi,  and  for  Nawi,  *sked  S*-  ».  th«  «me  al 
they  will  vote'  famous  for  getting  th mgs  done,  let 

The  following  guide  to  the  ‘hem  aay  {here  for  the  past  four 
'perplexed  cov=rs,  B^rsh=ba’s  nine  J'™;.  Klv,“  J?b,w“ 

mayoral  candidates-  t0  r°Uow’  not  S‘ve>  orders-  But  ■“ 

■  Mayor  Hiahu  Nawi  is  seen  as  a  af>'“t'on  w‘th  N™  m  the  past 

dice  guy.  He  was  mentioned  as  a  ?le^  huns  te  chanc“  for  rePlac- 
Zcandidateforthejobofstate.com-.  mg  him  now.  ■ 

-ptroHer'and  even  for  president.  He  ,  *1e  “J"1.1  to  work.a‘,ae.c  14  “  a 
wasn’t  picked  in  cither  case,  but  the  lowly,c  erk  “d  *orked  las  "P- 

fact  that'  he  was  considered  raised  hB  cducat,?,n  and  eTe" 

*his  status  ■  studying  some  law.  He  rewards 

• .  ‘  .  loyalty,  and  indeed  was  able  to  ef- 

;i  Although  Beersheba  is  stagnating  fect  many  projects  because  of  the 
.jn  many  ways,  and  there  is  an  ex-  personal  loyalty  of  his  staff  and  of 
qdus  to  nearby  villa-villages  in  the  3.000  city  employees, 
search  of  a  better  quality  of  life  and  MK  Uri  Sabag,  the  Labour 
.^leaner  air,  .to  the  average  citizen.  party's  candidate,  has  the  party 

Jbis  is  of  no  concern.  He  sees  that  machinery  and  the  labour  council 

-tfiere  are  still  plenty  of  jobs  and  nice  behind  him.  but  he  may  regret  his 

.people  to  visit  and  no  serious  decision  to  give  up  a  seat  in  the 

protest  about  school  integration.  Knesset  for  the  city  (the  Labour 

such  as  Rishon  Lezkm  has  ex-  Party  does  not  allow  its  MKs  to  hold 
perienced.  So  why- not  Nawi?.  two  public  offices). 

Israel  PtuBuumooic  Orchestra,  Uri  Segal  ooo-  children's  choir  was  so  far  off  that 

■  'is  singing  seemed  to  come  from 
nowhere.  Often  it  was  hardly  audi- 

ao.  heritone;  the  Td  AViv  PfafflunBOok  C3»lr,  '  ble. 

«*  Hwd  Chofa;  theTi^toritn  Qifldmi'a  Chotr  Even  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  the 

ifjgji  IS)>  dicuon  and  the  tone  volume  should 

**»>,  Brines .  Re^lrau  .  ..  ^  ^  ^  fullcr.  The 

BRITTEN’S  magnum  opus.  The  War  choral  sound  was  too  bland  proper- 
ftequiem.  was  written  in  1961  for  the  fy  to  contribute  to  the  Requiem.  B  ut 
consecration  .  of  Coventry  the  soloists  were  first-rate  in  phras- 
Cathedral,-’  which  had  been  ing,  diction  and  penetration  of  the 
destroyed  by  aerial  bombardment  in  text  Their  rich  voices  were  always 
.World  War;  II.  It  always  moves  me  attuned  to  the  text  itself, 
intensely.  However,,  a  modern  con-  *  Gilah.  Yaron’s  soprano  voice  was 
cert  hall  doesn't .  provide  the  ap-  clear  as  a  bell.  Her  high  notes  were 
propriate  atmosphere.  The  Requiem  achieved  quite  without  strain.  The 
isn't  an  outgoing,  brash  theatrical  two  male  singers  complemented 
kind  of  work.  Britten  voices  pne  another  in  quality,  volume  and, 
fib  inanity's  protest  against  the  in  ’  particular,  in  interpretative 
senselessness  of  war,  and  the  im-  power.  The  conductors  worked  well 
isolation  of  the  young..'  together.  The  two  orchestras 

•- 1  he  tnglish  poet  Wilfred  Owen  provided  well-thought-out  in- 
wjis  killed  shortly  before  the  end  of  lerpretations  though  the  IPO 
World  War  I  (and  not  the  Second  sometimes  muffled  the  rather  faint 
^Jorld  War,  as  the  programme  sound  of  the  two  choirs, 
notes  stated  both  m  Hebrew  and  Whatever  the  accoustical  or  in- 
English).  The  juxtaposition  of  the  terpretative  shortcomings,  the  War 
•^liturgy  with  Owen's  poems,  con-  Requiem  is  always  such  a  moving  ex- 

^eeived  in  the  mud  and  cold  of  perience  that  the  audience  leaves 

Flanders,  is  infinitely  more  effective  the  hall  in  a  deeply  thoughtful  state, 
than  any  display  of  orchestral  '  It  may  be  that  its  performance  can- 
fn-eworks  by  a  lesser  musician.  hot,  and  should  not,  be  judged  m 

;•  .  ;  the  way  we  judge  other  composi- 

worae«c“-t  “£in»*db.d  ■  Uons-  YOHANAN  BOEHM 

tone  in  performance:  The  as-  ^  fwuu  ^  Bvt 

scmbled  choirs  also  produced  a  wits  Ln»  M>Qor,  nariolM.  Jtfbty 

father  subdued  sound..  -The  K(mbky. (Td  Arfr^ MmoHn,Oc- 
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INSURANCE  INT’L  SHAPING 


Mine  men  are  running  in  the  race  for  mayor  of 
Beersheba.  Liora  M oriel  reports. 

Smorgasbord 
of  candidates 


children's  choir  was  so  far  off  that 
its  singing  seemed  to  come  from, 
nowhere.  Often  it  was  hardly  audi¬ 
ble. 

Even  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  the 
diction  and  the  tone  volume  should 
have  been  clearer  and  fuller.  The 
choral  sound  was  too  bland  proper¬ 
ty  to  contribute  to  the  Requiem.  But 
the  soloists  were  first-rate  in  phras¬ 
ing,  diction  and  penetration  of  the 
text  Their  rich  voices  were  always 
attuned  to  the  text  itself. 

•  Gilah  Yaron’s  soprano  voice  was 
clear  as  a  bell.  Her  high  notes  were 
achieved  quite  without  strain.  The 
two  male  singers  complemented 
pne  another  in  quality,  volume  and, 
in  ‘  particular,  in  interpretative 
power.  The  conductors  worked  well 
together.  The  two  orchestras 
provided  well-thought-out  in¬ 
terpretations  though  the  IPO 
sometimes  muffled  the  rather  faint 
sound  of  the  two  choirs. 

Whatever  the  accoustical  or  in¬ 
terpretative  shortcomings,  the  War 
Requiem  is  always  such  a  moving  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  audience  leaves 
the  hail  in  a  deeply  thoughtful  state. 
It  may  be  that  its  performance  can¬ 
not,  and  should  not,  be  judged  in 
the  way  we  judge  other  composi¬ 
tions.  YOHANAN  BOEHM 

Dmo  BwsIwt*,  ptanfats,  5-rah  Fmuw  mhI  BkI 
Bow;  with  Leon  MaBoy,  marimba.  Jeffrey 
Kowabfcy,' vibraphone.  (Td  Arfr  Mwearn,  Oo 
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Last  month  his  supporter-,  nar¬ 
rowly  defeated  a  motion  that  the 
Alignment  back  independent  Eliahu 
Nawi  for  mayor  in  a  Teddy-Kollek- 
like  option.  After  the  vote,  the  party 
closed  ranks  behind  Sabag,  voting 
unanimously  for  his  candidacy,  but 
Sabag  was  hurt  and  wanted  to  quit 
the  race.  Only  when  it  became  clear 
ihuL  ex-police  chief  Haim  Tavori 
had  no  intention  or  running  instead 
did  Sabag  take  the  race  seriously. 

He  now  seems  determined  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  and  has  rallied 
his  party  to  blitz  the  city.  Car 
stickers  and  posters  are  papering 
the  town,  while  Sabag  is  meeting 
with  groups  all  over  the  city.  His 
closest  advisers  privately  admit  that 


Municipal 
elections  '83 


nobody  has  a  chance  of  toppling 
Nawi  on  the  first  ballot,  but  are 
flamboyantly  optimistic  about  the 
outcome  of  the  second  ballot. 
“Nawi  can  get  38  per  cent  to 
Sabag's  22  per  cent  on  the  first  bal¬ 
lot  Tor  ail  I  care,"  boasted  one.  “But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Sabag  will 
come  oul  on  top  in  the  second." 

Sabag's  platform  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  city  is  no  longer  the 
boom  town  it  was  after  the  Six  Day 
War.  In  the  past  three  years,  Sabag 
states,  no  new  industry  has  come  to 
Beersheba.  and  young  people  have 
few  job  options  and  no  entertain¬ 
ment  and  simply  leave.  “Beersheba 
has  lost  its  status  as  capital  of  the 
Negev.”  he  says.  He  is  for  in¬ 
tegrating  the  various 
neighbourhood  councils  (set  up 
painstakingly  by  the  Beersheba 
Labour  Council,  where  they  meet 
monthly)  in  decision-making  and 
developing  tourism.  He  also  wants 
government  offices  to  set  up  district 
bureaus  in  Beersheba. 


DR.  EHUD  -WlVl.  a  nuclear  scien¬ 
tist  working  at  the  Nuciear 
Research  Centre  near  Dimona,  was 
formerly  the  Likud  candidate  but 
lost  i  he  precious  Mahal  tag  to  Kiviti 
ut  the  Iasi  moment,  because  of  his 
'  refusal  to  have  Kiviti  as  the  second 
man  on  the  list.  Mild-mannered  and 
intelligent,  an  observant  Jew  who 
was  horn  in  Morocco.  Avivi  seems 
to  combine  utt  the  qualities  a 
statistician  would  suggest  to  create 
a  successful  candidate  in  the  Negev 
city,  but  he  lacks  a  well-oiled  finan¬ 
cial  machine,  and  many  people  out¬ 
ride  his  widening  circle  or  friends 
*til!  do  not  know  who  he  is. 

The  fact  (hat  he  has  expressed  his 
intention  not  to  serve  on  the  city 
council  if  he  is  not  elected  mayor 
also  easts  a  shadow  over  his  cam¬ 
paign.  Those  who  know  him  say  that 
he  can  be  as  charming  a  host  to  in¬ 
ternational  visitors  as  Nawi.  whose 
personal  contacts  around  the  world 
after  20  tears  in  office,  are  eon- 
sidcraWf- 

Avjvi  has  pledged  that  if  he  is 
elected  mayor,  the  bureaucracy  will 
be  simplified,  and  he  will  see  to  the 
religious  needs  of  the  population. 
He  also  wants  neighbourhood  coun¬ 
cils  to  have  more  power. 

Yehezkel  Wiesel.  manager  of 
igud  Bank  in  Beersheba  and  the 
only  mayoral  candidate  on  a 
religious  list  (the  other  two  religious 
lists  are  only  contesting  council 
seats)  promises  that  his  intention  is 
not  to  make  the  city  observant,  but 
to  ensure  that  the  religious  status 
quo  is  observed.  Last  year,  his 
religious  bloc  nearly  toppled  Nawi 
by  leaving  the  coalition  over 
“flagrant  disregard  for  the  religious 
community.”  as  he  put  it  then. 
There  was  a  local  furore  over  a 
nude  scene  in  a  Beersheba 
Municipal  Theatre  production,  the 
lack  of  religious  schools  and 
facilities  and  the  Shabbai  hours  of 
the  Superpharm  in  town. 

The  religious  candidates  all  point 
out  that  there  are  no  sports  facilities 
in  any  of  the  city's  religious  schools, 
and  that  the  number  of  schools  is  in¬ 
adequate.  There  are  not  enough 
mikves.  the  cemetery  is  neglected 
and  new  neighbourhoods  are  built 
without  religious  facilities. 

Dr.  Yitzhak  (Jacky)  Azran,  a 
former  member  of  the  city  council 
who  has  been  away  studying  in  the 
U.S..  tops  the  Mapam  list,  whose 
programme  is  close  to  that 
proposed  by  Labour.  There  is  a 
remnant  of  ideology,  and  Mapam's 
youth  wing  may  make  a  dent 
among  first-time  voters. 

Azran's  platform  states  that  the 
“Town  of  our  Fathers”  needs  “a 
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MUSIC 


taker  11)  Mu  Reger:  Variations  and  Fngne  on 
a  Theme  by  Mozart:  Lndano  Berio:  “tinea", 
for  two  phtnoa  and  peremahwa;  Gerahota:  Three 
PrrMrx,  arrangement  for  tao  pianos:  Mozart: 
Sonata  in  P  major,  k497;  Schubert:  Variation 
on  an  Original  Theme  in  A  Hat  major,  opJ5. 

THE  GENERALLY  accepted  ideal 
for  duo-pianists  is  to  sound  like  one 
person  with  four  hands.  Duo 
Beersheva  flout  this  rule  with  strik¬ 
ing  success.  Their  cooperation  is  ex¬ 
traordinary.  yet  they  maintain  dis¬ 
tinct  personalities,  with  Sarah  Fux- 
on  passionate  and  Bart  Berman 
restrained. 

The  concert  opened  with  Max 
Reger’s  Mozart  Variations,  a  work 
perhaps  preferable  in  its  better- 
known  orchestral  version.  For  all  its 
classical  clarity,  this  work  is  really 
the  apotheosis  of  late  Romanticism, 
and  it  received  a  powerful,  loving 
performance,  with  nuances  often 
lost  in  the  thick/y  orchestrated  ver¬ 
sion  dearty  revealed.  Reger  (1873- 
1916)  was  one  of  the  last  great 
romantics,  and  his  unjustly 
neglecLed  works  are  due  for  revival, 

Berio's  “Linea”  is  overlong,  with 
a  meagre  musical  argument.  Yet  it 
has  lovely  seductive  sounds,  often 
reminiscent  of  Balinese  gamelan 
music.  The  virtuosic  percussionists 
worked  without  pause,  to  good  ef¬ 
fect,  while  Berman  hammered  the 


piano  into  submission  and  Fuxon 
produced  amazing  accordion-like 
effects.  A  dedicated,  well-prepared 
performance  of  a  work  one  would 
like  to  hear  again  with  the  same 
forces,  if  only  to  enjoy  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  performers. 

Gershwin's  Three  Preludes,  in  a 
special  arrangement  for  two  pianos, 
was  the  sole  disappointment.  The 
playing  lacked  the  requisite  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  flow,  though  Fuxon 
produced  ravishing  caressing 
sounds  in  the  second  prelude. 

Mozart's  Sonata,  symphonic  in 
sound  and  structure,  is  like  a  piano 
reduction  of  a  late  symphony.  The 
performance  was  strong,  forward- 
moving  without  being  driven,  whol¬ 
ly  satisfying.  Schubert's  Variations 
were  the  high  point  of  the  evening. 
The  nearly  flawless  interpretation 
sounded  both  thoroughly  rehearsed 
and  utterly  spontaneous.  A  fine 
achievement. 

MOSHE  SAPERSTEIN 

HAIFA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  L’ra 
Schnriter  conducting;  with  Robin  Wlcscl- 
Cnpwmto,  soprano:  Kims  Luge,  tenor;  IQm 
Mrrtens,  baritone;  die  Dnssddorf  ud  HiUra 
Choirs  directed  by  Franz  Lampredn  {Haifa 
Awfltorinm,  October  10).  Haydn:  “Die  Sdnp- 
fong.” 

THIS  PERFORMANCE,  which 
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Negev  residents  pass  by  a  wall  In  Beersheba  with  a  tatty  display  of  campaign  posters 


i  M oriel) 


new  head",  that  of  a  younger  man 
like  himself.  His  supporters  remind 
sceptics  that  many  years  ago,  in  a 
time  of  uncertainty  and  upheaval, 
Mapam  got  six  seats  and  its  can¬ 
didate  became  (albeit  briefly) 
mayor. 

There  are  several  academics  in 
the  running  in  Beersheba,  including 
Dr.  Eli  Bar-Hen,  a  former  member 
of  the  Oded  social  movement  (like' 
Azran).  Bar-Hen  was  put  at  the  top 
of  the  Tami  list  after  Minister  of 
Labour  and  Social  Affairs  Aharon 
Uzan  intervened  with  the  local' 
Tumi  branch.  _ 

Bar- Hen,  director  of  social  ab¬ 
sorption  in  the  Negev,  has  served  on 
the  city  council.  He  wants  a  long 
school  day  and  more  social  support 
for  the  community  —  more  com¬ 
munity  centres,  community 
workers,  and  other  services. 

Yeshayahu  Zamir,  Nawi's  assis¬ 
tant  deputy  in  the  outgoing  council, 
has  assured  himself  many  votes  by 
the  token  technique.  He  is  running 
at  the  head  of  a  long,  long  list.  He 
may  yet  surprise,  but  aL  the  moment 
the  polls  give  him  one  mandate  on¬ 
ly.  His  all-encompassing  platform 
seems  to  aim  to  please  everyone. 

WEALTHY  businessman  Moshe 
Taboh  Reminds  this  reporter  of  the 
old  Social  Credit  Party  in  Canada, 
which  proposed  to  cure  the 
country’s  ills  by  printing  money 
endlessly.  Taboh  promises  to 
provide  ample  free  parking  down¬ 
town  and  to  sell  off  all  the  city’s  as- 


marked  the  34th  season  of  the  HSO, 
and  Urs  Schneider's  second  year  as 
its  musical  director  and  chief  con- 
doctor.  was  a  promising  start  t'o'the 
season. 

“Die  Schopfung"  is  a  profound 
message  of  the  aged  Haydn,  who 
could  not  help  “worshipping- God 
with  a  cheerful  heart.”  First  per¬ 
formed  in  Vienna  in  1798,  it  was  the 
principal  rival  of  Handel’s  Messiah 
in  popular  estimation,  till  Mendels¬ 
sohn's  Elijah  superseded  it. 

Conductor,  soloists,  choirs  and 
orchestra  gave  a  well-prepared, 
convincing  presentation  of  this 
large  choral  work,  from  the  resplen¬ 
dent  opening  to  the  sublime  con¬ 
cluding  fugue  of  the  final  Chorus. 

Robin  Weisel-Capsouto  has  a 
clear,  pleasant  voice,  and  charmed 
as  Gabriel  and  Eve,  especially  in  the 
second  and  the  third  part  of  the 
oratorio.  The  baritone  Klaus 
Mertens  had  the  appropriate  range, 
a  warm  voice,  fine  diction  and  style. 
The  part  or  Uriel  was  sung  by  the 
tenor  Klaus  Lange  with  a  clean 
voice  but  in  too  operatic  a  style. 

The  Dusseldorf  and  Hilden  choirs 
sang  with  clarity  and  mellowness. 
However,  they  needed  more 
volume  in  places. 

There  was  a  balanced  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Urs  Schneider’s  conducting  was 
careful  and  resourceful.  He  main¬ 
tained  continual  contact  with  all  the 
performers,  so  that  this  large-scale 
work  both  pleased  and  charmed. 

ESTHER  REUTER 

CHOIR  CONCERT  —  RbeUsdwr  Klnder- 
tnd  Jngndchor,  Boon:  Albeit  Ecker  con¬ 
ducting.  (Dorndtioa  Abbey,  Jerusalem.  October 
IB).  Mnsic  by  Parcel],  Victoria.  Baxtcbadc, 
Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Disltcr,  Jodram,  Knih, 
Eben.  BmBngs,  PttiohL 

PURE,  clear  angels'  voices  filled 
the  Dormition  Abbey's  chapel,  to 
the  delight  of  a  capacity  audience, 
last  Saturday  night.  Short  musical 
examples  from  three  centuries, 
partly  assisted  by  an  unobtrusive 
organ  accompaniment  but  mostly  a 
capella.  provided  variety  of  styles 
and  expressive  notions.  This  was 
very  welcome,  as  the  range  and  pos¬ 
sibility  of  textural  contrasts  are  very 
limited  with  a  girls'  choir.  Strong  ac- 
cents  were  absent  —  perhaps 
avoided  in  consideration  of  the  very 
sensitive  acoustics.  Quicker  move- 


sets  to  pay  for  development 
schemes. 

He  wants  to  tear  down  the  old 
city  (by-laws  prohibit  this  today, 
and  ail  the  other  candidates  have 
promised  to  keep  the  old  city  intact 
and  beautify  it  further  along  present 
plans)  and  build  high-rises  and 
shopping  centres.  He  wants  most 
city  by-laws  abolished,  especially 
those  dealing  with  businesses. 

In  fact,  his  is  the  classic  laissez- 
faire  platform.  He  wants  to  carve 
the  city  into  21  districts  with  a 
department  head  in  each  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  mayor  “for  swiftness  and 
efficiency.”  He  means  to  be  mayor 
but  will  settle  for  a  council  seat. 

Taboh's  candidacy  is  picking  up 
steam  among  the  disgruntled,  whose 
numbers  are  growing.  Those  who 
apparently  fear  his  encroachment 
on  “their”  territory  have  tried  to  get 
him  out  of  the  race. 

The  Likud  faction  has  petitioned 
the  court  to  disqualify  Taboh  as  a 
non-resident.  On  the  day  that  he 
filed  his  papers  as  a  mayoral  can¬ 
didate,  they  argue,  Taboh  was 
registered  as  a  resident  of 
Jerusalem.  Taboh  privately  expres¬ 
sed  satisfaction  at  the  case,  deduc¬ 
ing  that  he  is  a  viable  candidate. 

Last  Monday,  at  an  extraordinary 
session  of  the  city  council.  Dr.  Ehud 
Avivi's  deputy,  Ya'akov  Gershfeld, 
asked  Mayor  Nawi  if  it  is  true  that  a 
certain  candidate  (T aboh)  had  con¬ 
structed  many  illegal  building  addi¬ 
tions  in  town.  Nawi  replied  that  this 
was  true,  but  that  he  had  refrained 


merits  were  also  excluded,  because 
the  texts  chosen  all  required  a  cer¬ 
tain  atmosphere, ;  and  -devotional 
swtitigf  ThtSC’dertiatidS  the  various 
conposers  dutifully  'answered’ ' 

The  second  part  of  the  program¬ 
me  presented  some  more  contem¬ 
porary  compositions,  of  which 
Henk  Badings’  Kyrie  stood  out  for 
its  musical  content  and  fine 
workmanship.  Sure  intonation, 
precise  entries,  and  finely- 
maintained  balance  of  the  well- 
trained  voices  provided  an  hour's 
pleasant  listening  and  relaxing  en¬ 
joyment,  very  welcome  in  these 
hectic  and  rather  too  exciting  limes 
of  ours.  YOHANAN  BOEHM. 

THE  ISRAEL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA, 
Franz  Lateprecfct  comforting;  wftfe  Akunfei 
Parris,  soprano;  Dus  Lange,  tenor;  BertfeoM 
Possum yer,  baritone,  MkhacI  RLriw  aad 
Sabine  Roderfoug,  pianists;  a  percussion 
quartet;  The  HBdea  Oratorio  Choir;  The  Dos- 
Midori  Cforir  (Tel  Avhr  Mmm.  October  U\. 
Carl  OriT:  “Camfoa  Banna”  for.  choir,  three 
soloists,  lira  pianos  and  peranstoa. 

THIS  WAS  a  strong  and  skillful  per¬ 
formance  of  Orff’s  Carmina  Burana. 
However,  this  unquestionably  effec¬ 
tive  work  seems  to  have  less  impact 
than  it  once  had.  There  seem  to  be 
several  reasons  for  this.  The  main 
reason  seems  to  be  that  the  musical 
effect  has  worn  thin  of  OrfTs  simple 
repetitive  motifs,  which  derive  from 
the  rhythm  of  the  words,  the  use  of 
medieval  modes,  and  a  general  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  primitive,  the  harsh 
and  the  brutal.  The  work  maintains 
its  uniqueness  but  its  narrow  inven¬ 
tiveness  and  musical  substance 
become  increasingly  dear. 

A  second  reason  for  the  com¬ 
parative  failure  of  “Carmina 
Burana”,  in  this  performance,  was 
the  absence  of  the  colourful 
orchestral  part.  The  arrangement 
Tor  two  pianos  and  percussion  is  by 
the  composer  himself*  but  doesn't 
seem  an  entirely  happy  solution. 
Moreover,  the  pianists  were  often 
overwhelmed  by  the  chorus  and  the 
percussion  quartet. 

The  cramped  stage-conditions, 
and  the  acoustic  limitations  of  the 
Recan ati  Hall  provide  the  third 
reason  for  the  limited  impact  of  this 
work.  Sound,  a  basic  factor  in  OrfTs 
spacious  music,  seemed  trapped 
and  unable  to  unfold.  None  of  the 
blame  for  all  this  attaches  to  the- 


from  taking  Taboh  to  court  because 
he  did  not  want  this  to  be  construed 
as  an  election  ploy.  The  alleged 
“criminal  acts”  look  place  over  the 
past  ten  years.  The  point,  after  all, 
was  simply  to  discredit  Taboh. 

ALL  THE  candidates  promise  to 
brine  sophisticated  industry  to 
Beersheba  and  to  improve  the  en¬ 
vironment. 

The  Action  Committee  for  the 
Environment  held  a  press  con¬ 
ference  a  week  ago  today,  to  which 
it  invited  all  the  mayoral  candidates, 
by  registered  mail,  to  come  and  pre¬ 
sent  their  platforms  publicly.  Mayor 
Nawi  sent  his  apologies  (there  was  a 
farewell  council  meeting  that  even¬ 
ing),  and  three  others  arrived:  Avivi, 
Kiviti  and  Taboh. 

The  three  did  not  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  had  done  their 
homework.  Kiviti  promised  the 
audience  that  packed  the  Nature 
Protection  Society  hall  that  the 
giant  chemical  plant  Makhleshim 
will  relocate  at  the  Ramat  Hovav  in¬ 
dustrial  park  12  km.  south  of  the 
city  within  a  year  and  a  half  of  his 
election  as  mayor.  Nawi,  of  course, 
promises  to  do  the  same. 

Environmental  issues  and  con¬ 
cern  for  quality  of  life  are  not  going 
to  go  away.  Local  papers  highlight 
the  action  committee's  meetings 
and  publish  facts  about  pollution. 
The  public  is  angry  about  stench  in 
the  city.  Increasingly  people  will  be 
asking  who  will  really  dean  up  the 
town*. 


performers,  who  did  well.  The  two 
choirs  sang  with  dedication  and  ac¬ 
curate  pitch.  Their  perfect  diction 
made  the  Latin  accessible.  It's  a  pity 
there  was  no  text  included  in  the 
programme-notes,  for  it's  of  un¬ 
usual  importance  in  this  form  of  syl¬ 
labic  music. 

Both  the  baritone  and  the  tenor 
provided  strong  interpretations. 
The  latter's  olim  lacus  coluern  was 
particularly  amusing.  The  four  per¬ 
cussionists  did  a  marvellous  job. 
They  brought  out  the  rhythmic 
force  of  the  music. 

Lamprecht  demonstrated  a  com¬ 
plete  familiarity  with,  and  under¬ 
standing  of,  the  work,  and 
imprinted  his  authority  on  it. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 
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Strikers’  message 

THE  NEXT  finance  minister  —  whoever  he  may  be:  the  prime 
minister  is  yet  to  make  his  choice  among  consenting  can¬ 
didates  —  would  do  well  to  lake  a  close  hard  look  at  yester¬ 
day’s  brief  warning  strike  by  about  a  million  workers  across 
the  land. 

Surely  no-one  in  his  senses  will  accuse  the  leadership  of  the 
Histadrut  of  having  instigated  the  strike  in  order  to  embarrass 
the  government  politically.  If  the  strike  reflected  animus 
against  the  government,  it  was  at  the  grass-root  level.  The 
Alignment-led  Histadrut  was  in  this  instance  concerned  with 
giving  orderly,  and  limited,  expression  to  the  popular  senti¬ 
ment  rather  than  with  exploiting  it.  If  the  public's  fury  were 
merely  dammed  up.  it  would  have  overflowed  the  banks. 

Whether  a  strike,  even  of  a  short  duration,  was  the  ideal 
choice  of  instrument  by  the  Histadrut,  may  be  moot.  Yet  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  failure  by  the  Histadrut  to  speak 
up  in  response  to  the  threatened  assault  on  workers'  standard 
of  living  could  only  have  given  rise  to  wildcat  strike  action. 

The  workers  came  out  yesterday  to  protest  the  dreary 
legacy  of  Yoram  Aridor,  who  had  proclaimed  a  “proper 
economics"  of  voter  bribery  and  left  behind  him  an  economic 
wilderness.  In  what  turned  out  to  be  one  of  his  parting  shots  as 
head  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Aridor  suggested  a  prescription  for 
making  the  desert  bloom  again:  to  have  the  workers  water  it 
with  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

There  was.  from  the  start,  little  likelihood  that  the  working 
people,  regardless  of  political  preference,  would  take  that  sort 
of  policy  recommendation  lying  down.  They  might  be  induced 
to  share  in  the  national  burden,  but  only  if  it  were  equitably 
distributed. 

When  a  new  finance  minister  is  finally  selected,  bis 
priorities  may  seem  to  lie  elsewhere  than  in  pondering  the  im¬ 
plications  of  yesterday's  warning  strike.  For  one  thing,  he  will 
have  to  stanch  the  hemorrhage  of  the  country's  foreign 
currency  reserves.  Painful  administrative  measures  of  a  sup¬ 
posedly  interim  nature  may  have  to  be  imposed  to  restore 
minimal  popular  confidence  in  the  basic  soundness  of  the 
economy.  Steps  will  first  of  all  have  to  be  taken  to  allow  the 
Stock  Exchange  to  reopen. 

But  that  will  not  be  nearly  enough  to  set  the  economy  in 
readiness  for  a  fresh  takeoff  into  an  export-led  growth.  For 
that  purpose  there  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  need  for  a  “social 
compact"  applying  not  only  to  wages  but  also  to  prices  and 
profits,  and  regulating  government  outlay  as  well  as  personal 
income. 

The  idea  of  a  “social  compact”  has  many  supporters, 
among  them  the  head  of  the  Likud  faction  on  the  Knesset 
Finance  Committee,  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad,  who  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  prominently  as  a. suitable  Jiewjlnance  minister.  It 
would,  indeed,  offer  a  response  to  the  workers’  challenge  of 
yesterday.  The  trouble  is  that  agreement  on  a  “social  com¬ 
pact"  embracing  the  Likud,  Labour,  the  Histadrut  and  the 
private  sector  does  not  appear  feasible  before  first  holding 
elections.  For  the  present  political  cleavage  between  the  two* 
major  parties  is  too  great. 

Early  elections  thus  shape  up  as  an  urgent  economic 
necessity. 

In  the  meantime,  even  a  well-meaning  finance  minister  will 
at  best  only  be  able  to  run  a  holding  operation. 

Victim  of  Soviet  justice 

THE  SHOOTING  down  of  the  South  Korean  airliner  by 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft  may  have  been  a  manifestation  of  ghastly 
incompetence.  The  sentencing  of  Yosef  Begun  by  a  Soviet 
court  to  7  years  in  jail  and  5  years  of  internal  exile  —  the  max¬ 
imum  punishment  he  could  receive  —  is  an  example  of 
deliberate  malevolence. 

Yosef  Begun,  who  has  already  served  two  terms  of  exile 
totalling  5  years,  is  the  victim  of  official  determination  to 
stamp  out  all  traces  of  Jewish-Zionist  activism  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  case  is  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  not  given  up  the  hope  of  living  one  day  as  free  men  and 
women  in  their  ancestral  homeland:  abandon  all  thought  of 
Israel,  or  lose  such  freedom  as  you  now  possess. 

What  were  those  “crimes  against  the  state"  of  which  the 
Vladimir  court  dutifully  found  Yosef  Begun  guilty?  He  was 
supposed  to  have  engaged  in  anti-Soviet  propaganda  and 
agitation.  The  evidence  to  support  the  charges  has  not  been 
published:  the  trial  was  held  virtually  in  secret.  But  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  was  his  teaching  of  Hebrew  and 
dissemination  of  information  about  Israel  that  damned  Yosef 
Begun. 

All  in  all.  the  whole  trial  was  nothing  but  a  cruel  farce:  for 
one  thing,  less  severe  charges  could  easily  have  been  prof¬ 
fered.  if  only  it  suited  the  authorities.  Quite  clearly  it  did  not. 
And  in  the  present  atmosphere  of  ill-will  between  the  two 
superpowers,  the  Soviets  who  have  in  the  past  been  affected 
by  external  criticism,  may  well  remain  brutally  obdurate  on 
the  fate  of  this  innocent  man. 

In  some  measure,  indeed.  Yosef  Begun  may  also  be  a  victim 
of  the  South  Korean  air  incident. 

Yet  the  attack  on  Begun,  whose  sole  wish  is  to  be  reunited 
with  his  fellow  Jews  in  this  country*  must  be  protested,  and 
with  all  possible  vigour.  For  it  is  the  only  means  of  signalling 
to  like-minded  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  who  still  number 
many  tens  of  thousands,  that  they  have  not  been  forgotten  by 
the  outside  world,  and  least  of  all  by  Israel. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  TURMOIL  and 

the  resignation  of  Yoram  Aridor  as 

finance  minister  have,  as  expected, 
produced  a  flood  of  reactions  from 
Labour  leaders. 

Since  going  into  opposition  in 

1977.  Ihe  Labour  Party  has  acted  as 
if  it  is  expected  .to  act,  both  psy¬ 
chologically  and  in  terms  of  its 
parliamentary  behaviour,  as  a 
“parallel  administration”  of  the 
economy.  Thus,  a  good  deal  of  the 
discussions  both  within  and  by  the 
Labour  Party  on  the  economic 
situation  are  concerned  with 
executive-technical-administrative 
details  of  the  actual  operation  of  the 
government  system,  instead  of  with 
the  fundamental  ideological  issues 
and  their  interpretation  into  an 
alternative  economic  policy. 

I  am  well  aware  that  given  the 
present  make-up  of  the  Labour 
Party  leadership,  such  an  exercise 
would  be  extremely  complicated. 
The  Labour  Party  today  contains 
some  radical  socialists,  a  larger 
number  of  social  democrats,  quite  a 
few  radical  liberals  and  a  great 
many  individuals  whose  “socialism” 
involves  little  more  than  the  accep- 

|  tance  of  a  minimalist  welfare  state. 

I I  is  clearly  difficult  to  find  a  com¬ 
mon  economic  denominator  in  such 
a  mixed  group.  Unfortunately,  very, 
few  members  have  worked  out  their 
positions  on  the  basis  of  ideological 
principles  and  values.  Hie  majority 
adopt  a  cold,  “objective,”  profes- 

IT  WASN’T  a  bad  idea  all  the  same. 
People  took  umbrage,  but  for 
emotional  reasons.  “First  they  turn 
the  shekels  into  dollars,*’  said  one 
man,  then  they’ll  give  up  the  flag 
and  after  that  the  national  anthem.1* 

"Speak  to  me  in  English,’’ 
demanded  another,  stumbling  over 
what  was  to  him  a  foreign  language. 
“Who  needs  Hebrew?” 

Who,  it  should  be  asked,  needs 
dollarization?  The  answer  is:  the 
national  economy,  not  because 
there  aren't  other  cures  for  the 
country's  economic  ills,  but  because 
there  isn't  a  government  capable  of 
applying  them. 

The  need,  as  ex-finance  minister 
Yoram  Aridor  stated  just  before  his 
resignation  last  Thursday,  is  to  slash 
the  current  state  budget  by  $2b. 
That  cannot  be  done,  the  effect 
would  be  too  painful.  Subisides  have 
been  reduced  sharply,  which  sounds 
like  a  radical  step  but  is  in  fact  only 
a  small  beginning. 

Yet  even  that  has  brought  all 
Israel’s  employed  labour  out  on  the 
streets  in  a  two-hour  strike, 
designed  to  stop  any  further 
austerity  measures. 

Israel's  democratically  elected 
administration  is  constitutionally  in¬ 
capable  of  taking  hard  decisions; 
and  budget-cutting  involves  hard 
decisions,  we  should  make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  that.  Hospitals  com- 
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sional  point  of  view,  or  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  saying  what  they 
believe  the  voters  want  to  hear. 

We  seem  to  forget  much  too 
often  that,  by  definition,  socialists 
should  be  concerned  with  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  national  cake,  an 
economy  which  limits  (or  abolishes) 
the  benefits  accruing  to  those  who 
control  the  means  of  production,  in¬ 
tensifying  progressive  taxation,  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
nationalization  of  the  central 
economic  and  social  institutions  in 
the  state,  the  encouragement  of 
cooperation,  etc. 

Thus,  the  socialists  among  us 
should  be  concerned  with  basic 
questions  concerning  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  Hevrtzi  Haovdtm, 
the  institutions  of  mutual  assistance 
within  the  Histadrut,  the  future  of 
the  kibbutz  and  moshav  move¬ 
ments,  and,  not  least,  the  search  for 
new,  practical  concepts  and  models 


based  on  socialist  principles  which 
ate  applicable  to  those  sections  of 
Israel's  population  which  are  either 
totally  unfamiliar  with  these  princi¬ 
ples  or  alienated  from  existing  in¬ 
stitutions  which  were  constructed 
on  them  in  the  past. 

I  AM  NOT  saying  that  Labour 
should  not  criticize  what  the 
government  is  doing  or  not  doing. 
Certainly,  criticism  is  one  of  the 
central  parliamentary  tasks  of  an 
opposition.  But  criticism  without 
any  constructive  alternative 
programme  is  sterile. 

The  opposition  does  not  have  the 
job  of  state  comptroller,  the  job  of 
merely  criticizing  how  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  performing:  it  has  to  offer  a 
clear  and  viable  alternative,  and 
when  it  criticizes  the  government’s 
policies  and  actions  it  should  not 
merely  have  corrective  measures  in 
mind  but  fundamental  changes. 
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plaining  they  can’t  afford  to  feed 
their  patients  would  receive  less 
money  still.  Schools  unable  to  make 
out  with  the  allocations  they  have 
would  be  given  even  smaller  alloca¬ 
tions.  Ata  Textiles  crying  for  rescue 
would  be  sent  packing. 

The  old  attitude  among  institu¬ 
tions  has  been  “Shout  and  you  geL” 
The  new  message  has  to  be,  “Stop 
howling  and  start  thinking.”  Israel 
produces  like  Italy,  and  consumes 
like  Germany.  That  pampering  will 
stop.  All  the  public  services,  in¬ 
cluding  the  military,  must-  lower 
their  sights.  New  plans  are  needed. 
Like  all  countries  we  must  live 
within  our  means. 

SOME  400,000  people  arc 
employed  in  the  public  service,  and 
that  is  without  counting  the  armed 
forces.  A  budget  reduction  of  15  per 


cent  from  $  14b.  (excluding  debt  ser- 
vice)  to  S 1 2b.  would  cause 
numerous  redundancies.  Can 
Shamir's  government  do  that?  Not  a 
chance. 

Israel's  finance  ministers  have  all 
tried  to  eliminate  their  respective 
govemmets'  budget  deficit,  and 
none  succeeded.  The  harder  they 
strove,  the  wider  yawned  the  gap. 
When  Aridor  first  took  office  he 
went  with  the  trend.  He  widened 
the  deficit  deliberately,  in  pursuit  of 
a  futile  theory  (which  may  have 
brought  him  a  fleeting  popularity). 

His  appalling  error  aggravated 
the  problem.  Over-spending 
became  a  craze.  Most  recently,  the 
doctors  demanded  lS8b.  more  in 
pay,  and  blackmailed  the 
authorities  by  starving  themselves 
into  inanition.  The  authorities 
caved  in,  what  else  could  they  do? 


READERS'  LETTERS 


BEZALEL’S  TRAVELLING  EXHIBITIONS 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  It  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  read  Dora  Sowden’s  article 
“Museum  road  show’*  in  the 
magazine  of  September  30,  in  which 
the  travelling  exhibitions  of  the 
Israel  Museum  are  described.  Per¬ 
mit  me,  as  someone  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  these  activities  in  the 
early  days  (from  1946  onwards),  to 
correct  an  error  concerning  the 
beginning  of  this  department. 

The  travelling  exhibitions  were 
not  “started.. .by  the  Bezalel  School 
as  an  art  collection,”  but  were  the 
brain-child  of  Mordecai  Narkiss, 
from  1932  to  1957  director  of  the 
Bezalel  National  Museum,  which 
was  then,  as  it  is  today  —  when  the 
Bezalel  Museum  is  incorporated  in 
the  Israel  Museum  —  a  separate  in¬ 
stitution  from  the  Bezalel  Art 
School,  which  has  now  the  status  of 
an  academy. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like- 
to  remark  on  one  more  fact  which 
forms  one  of  the  memories  I  cherish 
most  from  the  difficult  period  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  when  the  old 
building  of  the  Bezalel  Museum  was 


hit  by  shells  quite  a  number  of  times 
and  suffered  material  damage.  All 
art  treasures,  original  paintings 
and  other  valuable  objects 
had  been  stored  in  what 
we  considered  the  safest  parts 
of  the  building.  However,  we 
wanted  to  keep  the  doors  of  the 
museum  open.  On  the  initiative  of 
Dr.  F.  SchifT.  then  deputy  director 
of  the  museum,  we  made  use  of  our 
travelling  exhibitions  and  hung 
them  on  the  walls  of  the  museum's 
exhibition  hall,  exchanging  them 
every  so  often.  To  our  great 
satisfaction,  visitors  came  to  the 
museum  and  enjoyed  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  war  and  the 
siege  or  Jerusalem,  when  there  were 
hardly  any  cultural  activities  in  the 
beleaguered  town.  My  most 
rewarding  memory  of  those  days  is 
that  of  young  soldiers  who  dropped 
•in  whenever  they  had  a  short  break 
in  their  duties  and  spent  those 
precious  moments  of  leisure  enjoy¬ 
ing  our  “travelling  exhibitions,"  this 
lime  hung  “at  home.” 

HANNAH  K.A TZENSTEIN 
Jerusalem. 


HANGING  TOGETHER 


BEIT  DANIEL 

.To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  —  Eli  Karev’s  otherwise  ex¬ 
cellent  description  of  Beit  Daniel’s 
atmosphere  and  cultural  contribu¬ 
tion  (September  30)  omits  present 
goings-on  in  the  auditorium.  It  has 
not  only  been  a  centre  of  chamber- 
music  concerts  in  Zichron  Ya’acov 
during  the  sixties,  but  its  activities 
were  revived  from  1974  onwards. 

We.  organize  about  six  concerts 
from  March  till  November.  We  are 
in  permanent  contact  with  some  of 
the  best  musicians  of  the  country 
and  also  encourage  young  artists  to 
make  Tree  Use  of  the  hall.  Singers 
Mira  Zakkai  and  OFra  Haza  were 
among  our  “discoveries”  seven 
years  ago,  before  they  became 
known  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  next  and  last  concert  of  this  ! 
season  will  be  a  piano  recital  bv  the  \ 
young  and  promising  Giiad  Mishori  < 
on  November  12. 

SH  OSH  ANA  Gl'MPERT- 
WFf  rerw 

NOOMl  ZUCKERMANN 
JUDIT  BEN-ARI, 

The  Belt  Lilian  Committee 
Zichron  Ya'acov. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Mark  Segal,  in  his  “Public 
faces”  of  September  2,  writes  that 
Dr.  Yohanan  Bader  quoted 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  saying,  “We 
will  all  hang  together,  or  we  will  all 
hang  separately."  It  was  Benjamin 
Franklin,  not  Lincoln,  to  whom  that 
remark  is  attributed.  At  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  Britain  in  1776  by  members  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  John 
Hancock,  who  was  the  first  to  sign 
the  document,  said,  “We  must  be 
unanimous:  there  must  be  no  pull¬ 
ing  different  ways;  we  must  all  hang 
together."  This  brought  Franklin's 
afore-mentioned  response. 

Mr.  Segal,  who  never  misses  an 
opportunity  in  his  column  to  malign 
Ariel  Sharon  and  other  members  of 
the  present  Israeli  government, 
might  ponder  these  words  of  Han¬ 
cock's  and  Franklin's,  for  they  app- 
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ly  as  much  to  the  current  political 
situation  in  Israel  as  they  did  when 
the  new  nation  in  America  was 
fighting  for  its  existence. 

EMANUEL  TE1TELMAN 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mark  Segal  conments: 

My  apologies  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  on  Dr.  Bader’s  behalf.  As 
to  Mr.  Teitel  man's  other  remarks, 
may  I  offer  the  thought  that  the 
view  from  Brooklyn  of  the  ministers 
involved  might  be  a  sight  rosier  than 
from  close  up. 
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MICHAEL  DAVIS  (24),  of  P.O. 
Box  N  3736.  Nassau.  N.P., 
Bahamas,  is  a  college  student  who 
would  like  to  correspond  with 
Israelis  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
25.  He  is  interested  in  sports  and 
plays  four  different  musical  instru¬ 
ments. 
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Thus,  the  opposition  should  not 
simply  be  concerned  with  what  to 
do  about  the  bank  shares;  it  should 
also  examine  the  role  the  stock 
market  has  assumed  in  the  last  six 
years.  It  is  not  enough  amply  to 
criticize  the  absence  of  export  in¬ 
centives  and  the  barriers  placed  in 
the  way  of  exporters;  it  is  also 
necessary  to  further  the  concept  of 
an  economy  based  on  advanced 
technology  and  know-how  which  is 
geared  to  exports  and  import  sub¬ 
stitution.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  the  Histadrut  should  or 
should  not  declare  a  general  strike 
in  protest  at  the  current  economic 
measures;  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  essence  of  the  Histadrut  as 
both  a  social  and  economic  move¬ 
ment  and  a  trade  union.  It  is  not  just 
a  question  of  whether  this  or  that  fee 
is  too  high;  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
front  the  problem  of  effectively 
regulating  a  price  system  which  has 
gone  out  of  control  and  which 
enables  parasites  to  make  a  fortune 
while  those  who  are  engaged  in 
production  are  left  behind. 

LABOUR  PROFESSES  support  for 
a  pluralistic  economy,  but  in  fact 
the  laisse:  faire  system  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  We  speak  of 
economic  equality,  but  are  making 
no  concerted  effort  to  advance 
equal  economic  opportunities  for 
women,  underprivileged  ethnic 
groups,  national  minorities  and 

Yigael  Hurvitz  had  adopted  my- 
pockets-are-empty  gambit  He  was 
discarded.  Aridor  ultimately  tried  to 
follow  his  example,  but  it  was  too 
late.  He  fell  back  on  a  counsel  of 
despair  “Either  you  cut  the  budget 
deficit,”  he  said  in  the  end,  “or  I'll 
switch  our  currency  to  the  dollar.” 

He  could  have  said  instead,  “Or 
I’ll  put  the  economy  on  the  gold 
standard.”  It  would  have  been  the 
same,  and  there  would  hmre  been 
less  patriotic  outrage.  His  object 
was  not  to  make  Israel  the  51st  state 
in  the  Union,  it  was  to  forcibly  stop 
the  Government  of  Israel  from 
“printing"  money. 

The  Israeli  currency  would  be 
devalued  once  more  and  for  the  last 
time  —  but  properly  —  let  us  say  to 
IS120  to  the  dollar.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  on,  the  Bank  of  Israel  would 
cease  to  issue  shekels  —  except  in 
exchange  for  dollars  (or  gold,  if  that 
were  chosen). 

The  Treasury’s  revenue  would  be 
limited  to  the  taxes  it  raises,  the 
loans  it  can  negotiate  and  the  dol¬ 
lars  it  succeeds  in  mobilizing. 
Creating  cash  out  of  thin  air  would 
cease  to  be  an  option.  The  cabinet 
would  be  unable  to  run  a  deficit 
even  if  it  wanted  to,  because  there 
would  be  no  money  to  finance  it 

IF  ALL  the  above  happened,  ex¬ 
penditure  would  drop  by  S2b. 
automatically,  without  anyone  hav¬ 
ing  to  make  the  decision.  As  a 
result.  50,000  officials  would  find 
themselves  out  of  jobs;  The  un¬ 
employed  would  presumably  have  to 
be  paid  a  dole,  which  is  a  heavy  out¬ 
lay,  making  the  cost-cutting  exer¬ 
cise  an  expensive  business. 

Hence  the  need  for  a  big  devalua¬ 
tion  —  to  push  the  growth  of 
production,  creating  new  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  in  the  produc¬ 
tive  branches.  Prices  being  stable, 
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others  or  to  suggest  approprlat'Wonal 
means  for  closing  the  evef-growingfe m e n it 
social  and  economic  gaps  ?  yejys, 

In  their  television  appearances  on  * 
Thursday's  Mabai.  both  Labour  V- ^ 
Party  chairman  Shimon  Peres  and  .ar| 

Histadrut  deputy  secretary-general  ^ 

Israel  Kessar  rightly  pointed  ou  }  [he 
that  it  was  not  the  man  Yoram 
Aridor  whom  the  Labour  move-  : 
mem  opposed,  but  the  whole  ^ 
economic  system  introduced  anCr  ■  _ 
promoted  by  three  successive  Likuo 
governments.  ^ 

Thus,  Labour  advocates  changing 
the  system  —  that  is,  the  govern-  ^ 
menL  It  would  be  folly  simply  to  ad-  i 
vocate  turning  the  clock  back  to  _ 
May  1977.  Labour  must  offer  an 
alternative  which  is  relevant  to  the 
situation  in  October  1983. 

The  Labour  movement  must  start 
off  by  presenting  a  comprehensive 
and  articulate  picture  of  the  type  of  ,y 

society  and  economy  which  it  - 
strives  to  achieve  so  that  criticism  of 
the  government’s  policies  will  fall  - 
into  place  and  be  effective.  i). 

Only  if  Labour  has  a  clear  view  of  r 
this  picture  can  it  go  on  to  convince  s 
the  public  and  to  educate  it  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  principles  of  Labour  .  * 

Zionism  and  follow  its  particular  ^ 

socialist  course.  .  ^ 

The  writer  is  a  Labour  Party  MK  and  .  . 

professor  of  political  science  at  Haifa  of 
University.  3"" 

_  - _ -  id 

there  would  be  no  cost-of-living  al-  -  ^ 

Icrwance.  Unemployment  being  ex-  _ 

tensive,  no  wage  demands  would  be 
tabled  either.  Faced  with  a  stable 
cost  situation,  exporters  would 
enter  a  phase  of  unprecedented  ^ 

The  gradual  shift  of  workei4r  f 

previously  manufacturing  nothing 
(being  in  the  public  service)  to  in-  x 

d  us  trial  occupations  would  step  up  -  -s 
overall  productivity.  The  gross  ^ 

national  product  would  rise,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  tax  returns.  The  Bank  of  e 
Israel  would  have  to  counter  the  a 

large  inflow  of  foreign  exchange  by  . 
imposing  stiff  liquidity  regulations. 

Such  deflationary  policies  would  ‘.{ 

work  for  a  change,  now  that  the  r 
government  cannot  print  money. 

IN  FAIRNESS  to  Aridor,  he  did  not  . 
propose  actual  dollarization,  he 
only  suggested  cutting  $2b.  from  the  -  ' 

budget.  That  was  Stage  II  of  ^ 

plan.  (Stage  I  was  the  devaluation./ :  , 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  the> 
government  managed  to  make  the:  ■ 
cut  in  its  entirely,  stage  III  would  *. 
become  unnecessary.  He  said  so. ; 

He  introduced  it  as  a  solution  of  ' 
the  last  resort,  a  monster  kept  in  the 
wings  that  would  come  on  stage  and  ‘ 
take  over  only  if  die  government  s 
failed  to  do  its  duty. 

Now  Aridor  has  departed,  like 
Hurvitz  before  him.  Will  the 
government  proceed  to.  cut  the  S2b. 
of  its  own  accord?  Not  on  your  life. 

The  coalition  wili  continue  to  fum¬ 
ble  as  before.  .  . 

Every  politician  will  declaim  thiji;- 
a  budget  cut  is  imperative,  none  of 
them  wifi  agree  that  it  be  applied  to  r 
his  own  department.  Gradually  and 
inevitably,  the  nation  will  slide  into 
a  crisis,  one  more  terrible  by  far  . 
than  Arid  or ’s  threatened  dollarization. 

.  The  writer  .is  a  member  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post  editorial  staff. 
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